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of these sturdy, dependable | 
Low-Cost : 


Murlin. 22°’s | 






TUBULAR MAGAZINE 
18-25 shots on one loading 


$2625" 
*Price slightly aiaper 


west of the Rockies. 


















—™ MODEL 81-DL 


Shooting efficiency, with Jeast fuss and 
bother! Magazine holds a load for a full 
day's hunting. Patented non-jamming 
.feed. Shoots .22 short, long and long rifle 
€artridges—regular and high speed with- 
@ut adjustment. Quick-release trigger— 
self-cocking action—side ejection—Off and 
On safety—American walnut stock. Avail- 
able with peep sight or open sights; sling 


Strap swivels. 
=. 
* 





Unbeatable for pests and vermin...owls, 
rats, hawks and crows, the 81-DL car- 
ries up to 25 shots. 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 


Conn. 





SPORTSMEN’S SET-—collar and tie clasp—real 
jewelry, richly gold-plated. Yours for only 50¢ 
with box top of Marlin Blades; 25¢ with 3 box 
tops. Address Dept. 44, MARLIN, New Haven, 





CLIP MAGAZINE 
for rapid fire 


* 
$4 ? y ; .90 
*Price slightly bigher 


west of the Rockies, 












MARLIN MODEL 80-DL 


Whale of a value—this man- 



















sized .22 repeater! Ready for in- 
stant action on vermin or small 
game. 8 rapid-fire shots to get 
‘em, no matter how fast they run. 
Quick-release trigger—self-cock- 
ing action—side ejection—Oft 
and On safety—American wal- 
nut stock. Available with peep 
sight or open sights; sling strap 
swivels. More sport for your 
money with Marlin’s 80-DL! 





Marlin’s 80-DL is a sure getter 
of woodchuck, raccoons, rabbits 
and other fur-bearing game. 


Be a ranger. Write 
Sportsmen's Service 
Bureau, 343 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, 
for FREE booklet. 






NEW Marlin Catalog, with complete 
specifications, now available. Enclose 
10 cents and forward to Dept. 43. 
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This Wonderland of Living Things — Startling and 
Beautiful — Lavishly Illustrated with Hundreds of 
Photographs — Some in FULL NATURAL COLORS! 


FEW HOURS—perhaps a few minutes—from 

your front door, in woods, field, or stream, 

there is a world of busy life which seldom 
meets the human eye. Here are unfamiliar four-footed 
creatures, creatures that swim and fly; here are species 
of living things whose ways of life are so different 
from, and again so startlingly similar to, our own 
human ways. 

Multiply such a patch of wild life near your home 
by the length and breadth of America and you have 
one of nature's greatest and most varied collections of 
living wonders on the face of the earth. To witness 
the daily lives of these wild creatures has been the 
privilege only of the fortunate few, possessing the 
time, knowledge and equipment necessary for close 
observation. Now, however, this fascinating animal 
world is brought to you within the covers of this 
brilliantly written, vividly illustrated volume, to be 
enjoyed comfortably at your leisure 


Brings You the Thrills of Naturalist and Hunter 


160 specially qualified writers from all 48 states gathered 
all available data from the records of regional natural his- 
ory institutions, government specialists, State naturalist 
societies, zoological authorities, and every other source of 
recognized information. From this wealth of material. these 
160 writers drew the fascinating stories for ‘‘American 
Wild Life.’ The result is a storehouse of enjoyable read- 
ng, prepared in popular narrative style. It will prove of 
great enjoyment and usefulness to sportsmen, hunters and 
inglers 


778 Pages—327 Photographic Illustrations— 
Including Full Page Plates in Natural Colors! 


The extraordinary collection of wild life pictures in this 
volume vies with the text for interest. The 327 pictures 
show an amazing varietv of wild creatures in their natural 
haunts, their everyday attitudes and ways of living. Here is 
the art of the photographer in its rarest form; to it has 
been added the art of modern photo-engraving, which ren- 
lers every detail of the originals with marvelous fidelity. 
he crowning feature of the collection is a series of six 
full-page plates in NATURAL COLOR, which you may 
well be tempted to remove from the book for framing 
Complete index for ready reference enables you to find in- 
stantly in this book anv animal subject in which you are 
especially interested 


Here is a Partial List of the Wild Life 
Subjects Covered in This Superb Volume 


MAMMALS Shrike Bell Toad 

Whale Swallows Siren 

Dolphins and Tonocer Mud-Puppy 
Porpoises Starling Congo Eel 

Mountain Sheep Crows Newts 

Mountain Goat Fly-catchers Mole Salaman. 


Bison Hummingbird FISHES 
Pronghorn Woodpeckers Batfish 
Antelope Kingfisher Sunfish 
a Roadrunner Trunkfish 
— Parrot Filefish and 
acl Eagles, Hawks Triggerfish 
abbits Turkey 
aang Beaver Grouse ee 
— Quails and Seo Bass 
eave Bob-Whites BI 
ack Bass 
ee Crane Perch, Darter 
sot Herons Snailfish, Marlin 
wa _ Spoonbills and Swordfish 
fe Geese Mackerel, Tuna 
a Swans and Albacore 
Wet Cormorants * Barracude 
ete Albatross Flyingfish 
Skunk —_ Pike end 
rosa REPTILES Muskellunge 
Raccoon Alligator Dace 
Bears Crocodile ew 
Lizards ee 
aa Sasttes Sucker 
nee Terrapins Eel 
tnglet Tortoises Salmon 
Nuthotches Trout 
Wren AMPHIBIANS Sharks 
Worblers Frog Rays 
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THRILL TO THE WONDERS OF 


5 BOOKS IN ONE—AT THE PRICE OF ONE! 








DO YOU KNOW? 


A PRAIRIE-DOG CITY, its 
ivenues stretching for many 
miles, constitutes nothing 
less than a_ subterranean 
hous:ng development on a 


large scale! 


TO RID ITSELF OF FLEAS, 
the tox, taking a stick in 
its mouth, slowly sub- 
merges in a pool of water 
As it sinks, the tleas move 
upward to drier regions 
When only the wood re 
mains above the surface, 
the tleas desert the sinking 
fox to take refuge on the 
ratt. Thereupon the tox re 
leases the stick, leaving the 


tleas to their fate. 


THE YOUNG OF THE OPOS- 
SUM are so small at birth 
that a litter of sixteen cas 


ily fits into a tablespoon! 


HITCHHIKER OF THE HIGH 
SEAS is the sharksucker, a 
fish that attaches itself to 
the body of a larger fish or 
sea turtle and rides un- 
molested on the abdomen 
of its powerful companion 

These are just a few of 
the thousands of interest- 
ing phenomena of wild life 


described in this book 
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‘* AMERICAN WILD LIFE must be seen to 
9€ fully appreciated. Mail coupon for a pay only 

copy for FREE EXAMINATION yu wis 95 
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any Way Wm. H. Wise & ( ne. 50 W 7 yoo 
47th Street. Ne York 19. N. ¥ decide to keep it! 
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WM. H. WISE & CO.,INC.,50 West 47th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


| wish to examine, without obligation or expense, a copy of AMERI- 
CAN WILD LIFE. When it is ready, ship it postage prepaid. After 7 
days Free examination | will eiiher return the book and owe you 
nothing; or keep it and send you initial payment of only $1, and 
then $1 a month until the low price of only $3.95, plus a few cents 
postage, is paid 

SAVE CHARGES ON 4-LB. SHIPMENT 
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A blast at trigger-happy duck hunters—and some sure-fire advice | 
Big Bucks in the Porcupines....................... Ben East 14 
Rugged Lake Superior deer country poses an eight-point problem 
TTT IEE Frank C. Hibben 16 


Wild mountain chase in New Mexico leads to a surprise ending 
How Much Does a Moose Weigh? George H. Lesser 19 
Novel way to total up a bull with a spring scale and a notebook 
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Stirring Missouri night hunt that ended in the Wagonbox cave | 
Keep Your Trophies Looking New John W. Moyer 22 | 


Expert hints on care of game heads, mounted fish, and skins 
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In white-tail hunting, how well do rifled slugs perform? 
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The brazen looting of wildlife by a horde of trained killers— 
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An inspiration, and a challenge to safeguard America’s resources 
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wilds. The hunters weren't experts, but they had a swell time 
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at a time. For shudders, look these six picture pages over! 
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“] LAST CALL FOR Seagram's HUNTING AND 
= FISHING CALENDAR 
FOR 1949 


Don’t miss this chance to get six masterpiece painiings by America’s 












top wild-life artists... for cost of mailing and handling only. 
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“Hark the Hounds” by Paut Bransom | 


ACT NOW...and you'll be the proud owner of 
six beautiful full-color works of art by America’s 
foremost wild-life painters. Fighting fish—as only 
William J. Schaldach can picture them. Big game 
—caught in action by the masterly brush of Paul 


half a million have been sent for by sportsmen in 
previous years. The generous sized calendar meas- 
ures 14” x 20”. Illustrations are reproduced in full 
glowing color. And it’s all yours for only 15¢— 
which covers only the cost of mailing and handling. 


















Bransom. Birds in flight —with all the stirring, 
vivid realism that only Charles DeFeo can put 
into such a subject. 


ACT TODAY—Don’t delay till the supply is ex- 
hausted. Remember —this exclusive offer is made 
only once a year by The House of Seagram to | 
ACT NOW... and snap up the greatest value ever | 
| 


offered to lovers of the great outdoors. No wonder 


cement its many friendships among the sports- 
men of America. 


Because of state laws, this offer is not made to residents of the states of 


Washington, Oklahoma, Mississippi, Georgia or Kansas. 
PI : 
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Carillion Importers, Ltd., New York, N. Y. 




















ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU'RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


— IVORY-BILL IN ALABAMA 


While on a_ squirrel 
hunt recently I came 
across the most spec- 
tacularly colorful woodpecker I have 
ever seen. High up in a tulip tree in 
an old coal-mining area near Brook- 
wood, Ala., the bird gave me plenty of 
chance for observation. On returning 
home I identified it in a bird book as an 
ivory-billed woodpecker. 

Now I see in your “Game Gimmicks” 
the statement that this bird is near 
extinction and that its only known 
breeding ground is in Louisiana. I 
thought you might be interested to hear 
of one being seen here.—Morris Ratcliff 
University, Ala. 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


* IT’S A SWELL IDEA! 


I thought I had a swell 
idea for helping you 
promote the Conserva- 
tion Pledge, but my friends tell me that 
if I try to carry it out I'll probably land 
in jail. What I had in mind was a chain 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 








letter. I would send this letter to five 
friends, explaining the necessity for 
conservation, telling how the Pledge 
gets this message across, and asking 


them to send the same letter to five 
other people. The chain would thus go 
on and on. 

Here’s the letter I had in mind: 


This letter concerns the most urgent 
issue in America today—the con-erva- 
tion of the natural resources from 
which we get all our comforts and 
necessities. In other words, our living. 

There is no more important word 
in the language than “conservation” ; 
and there are few whose meaning is 
less widely known. The first thing to 
do for conservation is to make the 
meaning of the word familiar to all. 

America has a Conservation Pledge, 
a 30-word creed sponsored and devel- 
oped by Outpoor Lire magazine, that 
gives the best definition of “conserva- 
tion” you'll find anywhere: “I give my 
Pledge as an American to save and 
faithfully to defend from waste the 
natural resources of my country—its 
soil and minerals, its forests, waters, 
and wildlife.” In a few words, that’s 
what “conservation” is. 

Make five copies of this letter and 
send them to friends. Don’t break this 
chain. While no “evil spirit” will visit 
you if you do, the very evil specter of 
scarcity will visit a lot of Americans 
if they don’t learn what conservation 
really means, and how to practice it. 


I hear, though, that the Post Office 
Department does not permit chain let- 
ters; that anyone who starts one or 
helps keep it going will be in trouble 
but quick. 

Is this true? It seems to me that the 

(continued on page 6) 
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CRUISER CONTROL 
with SCOTT-ATWATER 


Scott-Atwater proudly presents complete new 
line of gearS//¥ motors that weigh only 
13 lbs. more, cost only $149.50 to $199.50 


Outboard owners have asked for it. Now Scott-Atwater - 





has perfected it...a gearSH/IFT outboard so simple, so ‘++ f0 warm up motor in neutral 
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- +. with two 
adjustable straps 
for that real snug fit! 


Handsome new Aviators’ Boots — styled 
like those the Army fliers wore . . . made for 
_— comfort even in sub-zero weather! 

fonderful for sports, hunting, ice fishing, 
outdoor work, riding, flying, school and 
stadium wear, ‘“‘heavy’’ weather. Never 
before such a fine all-purpose boot at such a 


low price! 












THE IDEAL ALL-ROUND BOOT 


Just right for the outdoor man or boy! 
(Women love their luxurious warmth and 


comfort, too.) Wear them with or without 
shoes, in every kind of winter weather! 


@ WARM — completely sheep-lined (like a 


mitten). 
@ RUGGED — heavy waterproof rubber 
bottoms; tough, non-slip soles; sturdy 


spring-lock zipper with rawhide pull. 

@ HANDSOME — soft, flexible, heavy leather 
uppers, with water-repellent brown 
Aqualac finish. Full 11’ height. 

@ COMFORTABLE — two adjustable leather 
straps guarantee real snug fit. 

ORDER BY MAIL TODAY! Send check or 

money order (add $0c per pair for postage 

and handling), or order C. O. D. Mention 
your shoe size. Immediate delivery. Satzs- 
faction guaranteed, ot Course. 


ONLY $]] 95 


(Plus 50c for 
postage and handling) 
HUGH CLAY PAULK 

Dept. J-26 


813 No. Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas 
or, 49 Falmouth St., Boston 15, Mass. 


Please send me pairs Aviators’ 


Boots. My shoe size isa. 





Name —5 » -——_ 
Address a yve* doa de a 
City & swell areve ve — 


ORDER YOUR BOOTS TODAY! } 
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| To the Editor 








Post Office Department, or any other 
government office, ought to be glad to 
have anyone point out the necessity for 
conserving our natural resources, no 
matter how he did it. And, as long as 
the cause was an honest one, why 
should the Post Office discourage an 
idea that could sell a good many extra 
stamps? 

Do you think this letter could be 
mailed out legally? What is your opin- 
ion of the idea?—-A. J. Lampard, 
Jamaica, N.Y. 


Our opinion is ex- 
actly the same as yours—-that your 
idea is swell! Moreover, though it 
doesn’t go quite so far as that, the Post 
Office Department gives you a green 
light on it. Go ahead and start your 
chain—-and we hope that other readers 
who see your letter will feel impelled to 
follow your example. 

The Post Office Department does not 
permit chain letters which are used for 
lotteries or to solicit funds or business. 
There is no objection to them when 
their purpose is, like yours, 100 percent 
If even one sportsman in each 
community were to start a chain such 
as you suggest, the meaning of the 
“conservation” would be known to 
new millions of people before the year 
is over. Furthermore, some of them 
might start doing something about it. 


[Editor’s Note: ] 


* SUNDAY DUCK HUNTING 


Although I live in Indi- 
ana, I like to hunt 
ducks just as well as 
the residents of our neighboring states. 
Since migratory waterfowl are under 
federal control I think we should be 
allowed to hunt on Sunday in Indiana 
the same as they do elsewhere. We pay 
just as much for our stamps as they 
do.—L. Calhoun, Delony, Ind. 


Outdoor Life: 


+. AN AWFUL HAPPY SKUNK 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


While driving along a 
road last summer, we 
Saw a very large skunk 
walking along with a can stuck on its 
head. Since we had our good clothes on, 
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we didn’t want to get too near him, but 
we took a walking stick with a curved 
handle and hit the can. The skunk 


knew we wanted to help him, so he 
just stood there and held his head up. 
Finally we got the curved handle of 
the cane around his neck and pulled, 
while the skunk just stood there and 
pulled, too. 

The can was on so tight that the 
skunk would never have got it off by 
himself. He would have died if we 
hadn’t helped him. At last we got the 
can off and the skunk ran for the woods. 
He didn’t leave any smell, but was an 
awful happy skunk. That can must 
have been on for a long time.—James 
Pauley, St. James, Minn. 


* ANTELOPE ARITHMETIC 


To the Editor In a recent issue Lester 
Outdoor Life: L. Linn wrote that he 

has clocked antelope at 
65 miles an hour. My arithmetic tells 
me that if the antelope took 20-ft. jumps 
in making this speed he would have to 
make 4.766 jumps a_ second, which 
means that his legs would be flapping 


—— se 
Seen = 


eee Oe, 


nearly as fast as a grouse’s wings in 
flight. On the other hand, if he made 
two jumps a second he would have to 
clear about 48 ft. in each jump to hit 
the 65-mile-an-hour clip. Will I raise 
splinters if I scratch my head at this 
point ?—Carl R. Englund, Holmdel, N. J 


* MODERN ROBIN HOODS 


Here in Michigan the 
game law permits deer 
hunting with bow and 
In the two weeks before the 
gunning season, an archer can go in 
and get his deer. Now, I contend that 
there are more deer wounded and left 
to die by this method than by hunters 
with firearms; it just isn’t brought to 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


arrow. 


light. 
An inexperienced archer can go in 
and shoot several arrows, perhaps 


wounding several deer. If he doesn’t 
bring one back he can get a license and 
shoot one with a gun, leaving more 
wounded. Maybe other states have this 
same problem. I believe something 
should be done to make archers be 
sure they have a perfect shot before 
they let fly an arrow. Don’t you? 
Charles Pohl, Jackson, Mich. 


% MIDWINTER CROW SHOOTING 
Your editorial ‘Good 
Hunting We Overlook’”’ 
was right down my) 
alley, since some friends and I hav: 
been enjoying the excellent sport o 
crow shooting for several years. How- 
ever, we have a problem that limits our 
success at it. 

You say crow shooting is particularly 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 
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good in midwinter, and I have read 
articles telling of success at this sport 
at all times of the year. Here in eastern 
North Carolina, however, the only time 
when we can have any luck seems to be 
in the spring nesting season. After that 
the only response we can get from these 
pirates is a remote curiosity—a look 
from way up. We've tried owl and crow 
decoys with no success. We study their 
calls at different times of the year and 
try to imitate them. Still we have no 
luck except in the spring—and then 
they will almost “take” us. 

Believing that the more of these nest 
robbers we kill, the better other hunting 
will be, we want to be able to work on 
them the year round. Maybe some of 
your readers can make some sugges- 
tions.—Elmer Brock, Mount Olive, N.C. 


ke NO PLACE TO FISH 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


Along with many other 
sportsmen in this sec- 
tion, I am viewing with 
concern the vast amount of fishing 
water that is no longer open to the 
general public. The territory open to 
the ordinary man is growing less each 
year. We believe that within 10 years 
there will no longer be any fishing for 
a man in the wage-earner class in this 
part of Montana. 

I am not opposed to paying a reason- 
able fee for the privilege of fishing or 
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hunting. However, when one drives for 
miles along the best fishing streams in 
this part of the state and can find no 
place where it is permissible to fish at 
any price, the situation is becoming 
critical. It is high time to quit planting 
state-grown minnows in waters that are 
open to only a select few. 

I should like to hear from readers in 
other parts of the United States as to 
whether this is a general trend all over 
the country or whether it is merely a 
local situation. I certainly dislike to 
think that this healthful and popular 
sport is to become the privilege of the 
wealthy alone, denied to the wage 
earner and the growing boy.—F. L. 
Andrews, Laurel, Mont. 


nm SCOPE USER SEES RED 
To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


I see where some Su- 
perman named Albert 
Lycan, of Gentry, Ark., 
Says the “city dudes’’ who use a tele- 
scope sight should take up fishing. 
Now, I’m no city dude, but I have in- 
stalled a Weaver J-2.5 scope on my 
Krag to use on deer in Vermont. 
When this sport from Arkansas 
reaches the age of 50 or thereabouts, 
his open sights won't be so hot. He will 
have to buy himself a scope—or crawl 
in his hole with the rest of his kin.— 
Howard E. Schontag, Colrain, Mass. 
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@ Pipe Appeal is that extra attraction of the man 
who smokes a pipe. And when that pipe is packed 
with mild, rich-tasting Prince Albert — you have 
really smooth smoking! 


Pi 


@ Get Prince Albert today —and see 
for yourself why it’s known as the 
National Joy Smoke. P. A. is really rich 
tasting — mild, and tongue-easy. That 
choice crimp cut tobacco is specially 
treated to insure against tongue bite. 
Get Prince Albert for real smoking joy 
and comfort! 
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Personal Notes on New Friends 
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out- 
man 


or an 
door 
who likes 


hunting, fishing, 
horses, and pho- 
tography, E. E. 
Moore has a prac- 
tically perfect 
set-up. His job of 
drilling oil wells 
=_ has carried him 

from the jungles 
of South America to the frigid tundras 
of northern Canada. Needless to say, 
he makes the most of his opportunities 
to enjoy his favorite activities. 

“Rocky Road to Rams” is the record 
of a thrilling experience in the moun- 
tains of Alberta. At present, Moore is 
supervising the drilling of some wells 
in the Rockies of the U.S. That assign- 
ment will doubtless lead to new adven- 
tures, of which we may hear something 
in the months to come. 

















eing program director for radio 
B station WIBC, Indianapolis, Ind 
gives Ed Mason a full-time job 
But there’s an end to every day, he 
says, and then it’s just 20 miles to the 
five-acre place where he has two little 
coon hunters, five hounds, and a very 
tolerant wife. 
Hounds and coon hunting are almost 
a passion with Mason. For some time 
he has been breeding his own strain 
of redbones like the eight-month-old 
Red Swamphunter and Hoosier Lady 
shown above. About twice a week heé 
gets in a good chase like the one he 
tells about in “Jug Head—a Coon Dog!’ 
in this issue. 
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"We hit the jackpot with Hula Popper!” say 
Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Speer of Muncie, Indiana. ti U L A FE 4] vB & é FE 
“These Smallmouth Bass are the result of an 
exciting hour of lake fishing with a black Hula TAKES BIG BASS 
Popper, just outside of Gaylord, Michigan. Be- 
sides the fast action, what we like about the FROM THE TOUGHEST BP LACES 


Hula Popper is lack of trouble with weeds... 
















and there were weeds aplenty where we caught 
these Bass. 

“We're going to Michigan again next season, 
and we're depending on these fine baits of yours 
to give the Bass, Walleye and Northern Pike 
a workout! Meanwhile, please keep us informed 
on any new bait you may develop in the future.” 
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¥ 
Action-packed Hula Popper obeys 
slightest wrist command ... be- 
trays the wariest “hig fellow” in 
the deeper holes. Hula Popper is 
everything any fisherman can ask 
for in a top water lure. You can 
make it pop, plunk, twitch or jerk shel 
at will to make noise and commo- the 
tion on the surface ...a killer for lift 
hig Bass! Floats when at rest and Ww 
small Hula Skirt goes into action, imitating a — 
live bug. Makes Bass fighting mad. Comes in six : stiff 
colors: Red Head, Frog, Black, Yellow, Pearl zines 
and Luminous (expose Luminous model to rays with 
of flashlight— never direct sunlight — before FLY ROD ; Al 
using). Casting size 5g oz. $1.21 each. HULA POPPER ” 
Hula Poppers come equipped with Fred Arbo- ne go ag bashed only 
; ‘ : - pper , ind t 
gast’s Patented Quick-Change Hula Skirts, small a the world’s best combination —_ ace Bass > ag old-fash front 
size with 20 tails. These are available in 11 dif- A ge Small” Huta see tdage cba se y Fll ag he t) er 
ae? ferent colors at $0.17 each. Skirt curls and seems alive, even Black and Yellow. Fly Rod Hula the t 
when bait is at rest. Naturally Popper, size 1/16 oz. $0.75 each weet 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG SHOWING FULL LINE OF ARBOGAST BAIT IN COLOR a 
ing d 
ast &co.,iINC. 451 West North Street, Akron 3, Ohio lards 
ome 
Janu 
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by HANK 
BRADSHAW 








A mallard at thirty 
yards looks big! And - : ae \ 


that’s when to shoot $4 iy 
in) Hi, i 
a 









CO {/ R i 1S ) . on A scorching blast simed at 


trigger-happy duck hunters, 


and some sure-fire advice on } 
th M f R S | |! how to get a lot more birds | 


\W /e never thought it would turn Still high, the ducks swooped toward old baldpate. The duck couldn't possibly 
\ out the way it did, as we huddled our decoys and then flew out over the have been in range when the other party 
together inside the rattling reed lake to make another swing which shot. But they’d shot anyway and 




















shelter around our boat and watched would bring them well within the range scared the baldpate on his way—and 
the blue haze of a cloudy dawn slowly of our guns. frightened our mallards off the lake for 
lift. Our breathing stopped and we shuffled the rest of the day. 

We were tense. The steel of our shot- our feet into position as the ducks That’s the curse of lake duck hunting, 
guns was cold. The mechanisms were’ turned their backs. We hunched our _ especially a lake designated as a public 
stiff as we slipped shells into the maga- shoulders. The chill was gone. shooting ground. It needn't be; but 
zines and snapped one into the barrel The ducks swung and headed in, drop-__ often it is. { 
with a.loud double click. ping fast into the wind. In fifteen sec- Throughout the country, state con- 

Almost furtively, we lifted our heads onds... ten... they'd be in range. servation commissions buy swamp lands i 
to see what we'd scared. But we saw From a blind 100 yards away, a gun bordering lakes or river bottoms and 
only drifting, vaporish clouds, and here blasted! set them aside as public shooting i 
and there a dulling star. The decoys out With a swoosh, our ducks flared, grounds. Only thing is, there are about 


front began to bob on tiny waves from _ pivoted with wings flattened against the ten times as many duck hunters as there 









the northwest, and we felt the bite of wind, and pedaled out of there, gaining are places to hunt (even though the ; 

the breeze. altitude rapidly. commissions have been as active as 
It was then that Floyd spotted them, We looked over at the other blind. their budgets permit). 

dropping over the southeast bluffs, plan- High up in the sky, very high, flew an In Iowa, for instance, the commis- } 

ing down for our spread—-twenty mal- sion has purchased a number of duck 

lards with cupped wings. ‘Let ‘em ILLUSTRATIONS | marshes. Permanent blinds are pro- 

come!”’ he cautioned Jim and me. WILLARI I 


hibited, making it impossible for one 
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hunter or group of hunters to occupy 
some choice spot for an entire season. 
Each night the blind must be torn down. 
Most of the experts now use boat blinds, 
hiding them in bunches of tall reeds. 
Others tie bunches of reeds together 
and carry them along to lash to re- 
movable frames on the gunwales of 
the boat. 

But almost always there will be a 
spread of decoys every 100 yards. The 
hunters pack in like sardines. 


It All But Ruins Duck Shooting 


Such shooting proximity, and the ease 
with which ducks can be hunted under 
such management, makes for some of 
the poorest duck shooting on the face 
of the earth. And it’s the hunters’ own 
fault! 

In the first place, five out of ten 
would-be duck hunters have no more 
idea than the man in the moon how far 
away a duck is when it begins to swing 
over decoys, or pass the spread. In the 
second place, those same five hunters 
are so selfish in their shooting they 
make it impossible for either them- 
selves or any other hunter in the area 
to kill ducks. They'll wound scores, it’s 
true, and those ducks will die on some 
out-of-the-way swamp that night. In 
the third place, the same five hunters 
don’t even care. 

If those five would only think--even 
once!—they and everyone around them 
would get some shooting, ducks would 
be killed outright, and everyone would 
be well-fed and happy, especially the 
ducks that get away without shot in 
their tails. 

Most hunters have seen someone fire 
at a flock of passing ducks so high 
there was only the faintest possibility 
of a scratch hit. They've also watched 
someone in a blind let a bunch of wary 
pintails swing once and then, without 
giving the birds a chance to work down 
to range, stand and blast away futilely 
with both barrels. 

Those unsuccessful hunters could 
profit by establishing for themselves a 
“shooting formula.” It’s true that noth- 
ing is quite so confusing, and so shift- 
ing, as the picture of incoming water- 
fowl. The hunter lacking in experience 
could overcome his uncertainty by uti- 
lizing some sort of a system. 

I use the eyes. When a duck is close 
enough to see its eyes, it’s close enough 
to shoot. 

There'll be dissenters. They'll say 
you can't see the eyes of a duck as clear- 
ly on some days as on others. But I’m 
talking generally; I’m referring to mil- 
lions of duck-hunting shots and not just 
the one I missed when it was snowing, 
or when the sun was shining brightly. 

Day in and day out, discounting the 
extremes of bright and foggy weather, 
a duck’s eyes will be seen clearly by a 
person of normal vision when the duck 
is from thirty to forty yards away. And 
anyone who thinks he can rise in the 
blind and kill ducks consistently when 


they’re farther ‘away than thirty or -°* 


forty yards is only kidding himself. 

_ Duck-hunting specialists know that 
a duck will flare ten yards while a hunt- 
er is rising in his blind. If the wind is 
very strong, he'll flare farther than that. 
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The smart hunter never rises as the 
leaders of a flock reach the decoys. He 
waits for the tail of the flock; then 
when he rises and shoots, the leaders 
will flare back above the hunter, mak- 
ing an easy second shot. 

Some ducks, of course, bearing into a 
powerful wind, will try to buck it on 
a get-away, rather than flatten wings 
against it and fall back. Those stub- 
born ducks will hardly move at all, and 
are easy kills if the marksman remem- 
bers that the same wind is carrying his 
shot about two feet sideways en route 
to the duck. 

Other shooters use color to estimate 
the duck’s closeness. When the green on 
a mallard’s head can be seen clearly, or 
the black on a black duck, or the white 
on a pintail’s neck, they up and shoot. 
The trouble is, though, the colors can be 
seen a long distance away. 

For accuracy, the color system should 
be used as it is by Jack Musgrove, mu- 
seum director of the Iowa Historical 
Society. He waits until he can see the 
black lines on the green head of a mal- 
lard, the feathers in the green of the 
wings, or the design of blue to be 
found on the wings of a teal. 


Gaudy gunners who blast 
at a single can disperse 
both flocks and gunners $ / 


The most foolproof system I know is 
used by Boge Jones on the Missour 
tiver. He developed it for geese. I’ve 
tried it on ducks, and it works just as 
well. 

As the ducks or geese come in to the 
decoys, the hunter should shift his eyes 
back and forth between the birds and 
the bar or water beneath them. One's 
estimate of distance on land or wate: 
is much better than in the air. When the 
bird gets above a spot on the ground or 
water which appears to be thirty yards 
away, rise and shine! 


Snags for Measuring Sticks 


To improve on this idea, a hunter with 
a spread of decoys could place snags 
forty yards from the blind, on each 
side, as measuring sticks. Or he could 
set single decoys out there. 

Many hunters would be surprised t 
learn how big a duck looks when it gets 
as close as thirty yards. Maynard 


Reece, an artist who knows bird shapes, 
says, “Looks like it’s right on top of 
you.”’ Maynard uses that size as his 
gauge of distance. 

Using some such system the hunter: 
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will kill more ducks, and he won't shoot 
wildly at ducks that are too far away. 
In short, he won’t act like the thought- 
less shooter who routed the mallards 
Floyd, Jim, and I had coming in over 
the lake. 

We had quite a time that trip, any- 
way. Jim Sherman, photographer for 
the Iowa Conservation Commission, Irv 
Kentzleman, Dale Gideon, and I spent 
the last three days of the season at 
Forney’s Lake, in the bottom lands east 
of the fast and muddy Missouri River 
near Thurman, Iowa. Getting our limit 
took all three days and the help of Floyd 
Forney, who once owned the lake. It 
was tough gunning despite the fact 
there were ducks in the air most of the 
time, and thousands roosted on the 
swampy water each night. 

On the morning of the first day of the 
hunt, while Irv and Dale were using the 
decoys, Jim and I rowed toward the 
picturesque, reed-surrounded blind of 
two other hunters. We passed a blind 
where a couple of youngsters, one 
dressed in red and the other in bright 
blue, sat in a poorly concealed boat be- 
hind a dozen spread-eagled decoys. 
(continued on page 75) 
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in the Porcupines aa E 


# BIG BUCKS: yet 


For years he hoped to hunt that rugged area 


, : 
along the Superior shore. 


eight-pointer in his sights. 


Why? 


hy 


the shot. 


Pagel had the deer dead to 
rights. He was walking along a 
ridge on the way to Mirror Lake, 
in the Porcupine Mountains of northern 
Michigan, when it happened. Off to his 
left 100 to 200 yards, in fairly heavy 
timber, a stick snapped. 

He never found out what made the 
noise. Midway between him and it a big 
deer bounded up from its daytime bed. 

Arn was carrying a .250/3000 with a 
2'.X scope. He brought up the rifle and 
laid the scope on the deer. The rack of 
antlers was wide and heavy. He counteJ 
eight points. The range was not more 
than 200 feet. The shot would be like 
rolling off a log. Arn put the post of 
the scope low on the shoulder and began 
to tighten his finger on the trigger. But 
he never finished the squeeze 

He started to little 
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rn 


do a mental 


His chance 


calculating. 
camp, in some of the roughest and most 


. 
‘-ame—with an 


he never got off 


But 


The answer will surprise you! 


BEN I 


IST 


He was five long miles from 


rugged country along the south shore of 
Lake Superior. He recalled the ridges he 
had crossed, the sheer rock ledges he 
had climbed, the cedar swamps he had 
clawed through. The buck would go 200 
pounds or better. Arn visioned the back- 
breaking job of dragging it in. 

“T'll get one nearer camp,” he mut- 
tered to himself, and slowly lowered the 
rifle. The buck stood for another 20 
seconds, trying to locate the noise. Then 
it lay down behind a log. Arn ambled 
on along the side of the ridge. 

That will give you some notion of the 
kind of country we were hunting in. 
Most Michigan deer woods are pretty 
well laced with roads, fire lanes, and 
foot trails. It isn’t easy to believe that 
a place still exists in the state where 





pare 


fo ) 1: 


. . t 


a trophy 


for 
already 


and Knox were out 
the one Rex (above) 


Rudy 
like 


the country is so rough and roadless 
that a hunter would pass up the kind of 
chance Arn had because getting the 
deer back to camp would be too tough 
a job. But the Porcupine Mountains ar 
just such a spot. 

Lying on the shore of Lake Superior 
twenty-five miles northeast of the Wi 
consin border, they are Michigan’s big 
gest chunk of roadless wilderness. Thei: 
tumbled ridges and steep-walled valley 
are cloaked with the largest stand 
virgin hardwood timber left in thi 
United States, more than 40,000 ac 
The Michigan Department of Conserva 
tion recently purchased the entire tra 
and set it aside permanently as a wilde 
ness park and a fishing and hunting 
area. 

No logging will be done 





in this ar‘ 


and no roads are to be built through We | 
he "d 
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A century hence wind-twisted old pines 
will stand guard above the gorges of the 
mountain rivers, hemlocks will shut out 
the sun on the ridges, lofty beeches and 
maples will make cathedral arches in 
the valleys. And the outdoorsman who 
sees it, spring or summer, fall or winter, 
will go on foot. The road ends now near 
Lake of the Clouds at the eastern end 
of the park. From that point west to 
the mouth of the Presque Isle River, 
thirteen miles as the crow flies and a 
lot farther by trail, there is no highway. 
If present plans are kept there never 
will be. 

I had wanted for years to hunt deer 
in that tangled wilderness. I had hiked 
and snowshoed through the Porcupines 
plenty of times. I had hunted grouse 
there in October and caught big rain- 
bow trout in the Carp River in May. But 
one obstacle or another had kept me 
from realizing my dream of a Porcu- 
pine Mountain deer hunt. 

So when I drove into Ironwood on the 
Michigan-Wisconsin border on a Satur- 
day afternoon last November when the 
deer season was a week old, I had defi- 
nite plans in mind. At last I was in the 
right place at the right time, and I had 
four or five days to spare. 

As the first step I looked up my friend 
Ray Dick. He owns a snug cabin on the 
shore of Lake Superior at the mouth of 
the Carp, roughly in the center of the 
mountain wilderness. I had spent many 
pleasant days at that cabin in the past. 
Now I meant to talk Ray into a deer 
hunt. 

But he was tied up with business 
affairs, and he broke the bad news that 
getting to his cabin at the moment 
was going to be something of a major 
expedition. A commercial fisherman 
operating out of Black River harbor 
ordinarily furnished transportation to 
the roadless country along the shore, 
but he had moved his base of operations 
to a harbor in Wisconsin twenty-five or 
thirty miles to the west. 

“You’re welcome to the cabin and 
everything in it, but if you go it looks 
like you'll have to walk the nine miles 











from Lake of the Clouds," Ray said. 

“That’s quite a walk,” I replied. I 
was speaking from experience. 

But after I thought it over I knew 
the hike wasn’t going to keep me out of 
that deer country. I had dreamed of 
this hunt too long to be turned back now 
that I was so close. I’d have to pack in 
a moderately heavy outfit, including rifle 
and shells, camera, grub, and a few 
odds and ends, but it would be worth it. 

Half an hour later I got Knox Jamie- 
son on the phone at Ontonagon, sixty- 
five miles away. Knox is superintendent 
of Porcupine Mountain Park and knows 
the area as well as any man living. 

Two Birds With One Stone 

“Sure I'd like to go along with you,” 
he said. ‘Rudy Saari and I have some 
patrol work to do in that section, any- 
way. We can kill two birds with one 
stone.”’ 

“You guys are handy with packsacks, 
I hope,” I said mildly. 


Knox chuckled. “We'll carry our 
share,”’ he promised. 
I met them at the end of the road 


below Lake of the Clouds the next fore- 
noon. We divided up our load, locked the 
cars, and hit the trail. 

As we moseyed along, thinking we 
might blunder into deer, we broke out 
on the crest of the first steep ridge above 
the highway. Lake of the Clouds lay 
in its deep bowl 500 feet below us, a 
huge white platter set down among the 
snowy hills. From the ridge the trail 
dipped sharply into the valley of the 
Carp, winding through swamps and 
virgin timber the rest of the way. 

Deer sign was plentiful. Runways led 
through the cedar swamps, fresh tracks 
came down to the Carp and crossed the 
frozen pools. Half a dozen times we 
found where we had jumped deer and 
they had taken to their heels just ahead 
of us, racing for cover in long plunging 
bounds. But we had too much ground to 
cover for real hunting. 

Dusk was at hand and I for one had 
all the walking I wanted when we 
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We brought Pagel’s deer to camp the easy way—by boat—after 
he’d led us a merry chase through wild country to the shore 
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A northeaster swept in from the lake. 
despite the storm, 





finally topped the last ridge above the 
mouth of the Carp and saw Lake Supe- 
rior and the snow-covered roof of Ray’s 
cabin through the trees below us. 

Behind the cabin, in a sheltered spot 
at the foot of the ridge, a big tent was 
pitched and a shaft of yellow lantern 
light struck the snow. We found five 
hunters in the camp, Arnold Pagel Sr., 
his son, Arn, Frank Justus, and Craw- 
ford Mason, all of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and Rex Richards of Onsted, Mich. 

They had big kettles of chicken stew 
and boiled potatoes on the stove in their 
tent, and they invited us to supper. I 
can’t remember when food ever tasted 
better. Nine miles is a long hike through 
that kind of country with five or six 
inches of snow on the ground! But I 
was where I had wanted to be for a 
good many deer seasons. 

There were two deer on the meat pole. 
Richards had killed his the second day 
of the season. Mason had been second 
to score. It was his first year in the 
deer woods and he was carrying a 16 
gauge shotgun with slug loads. The rest 
of the party had kidded him plenty 
about its killing powers, but at his first 
opportunity to test it he fired once—-and 
had the last laugh. 

Young Arn had passed up his chance 
in the Mirror Lake country the day be- 
fore we arrived. 

There was a fresh fall of snow that 
night, only an inch or two, but enough 
to provide ideal tracking. When we 
started out the next morning I teamed 
up with Frank Justus. We followed the 
high gorge of the Carp upstream to 
the big waterfalls about a mile above 
Lake Superior, then swung into the 
timber southwest of the river. 

I have never seen a finer place to 
hunt deer in our part of the country. 
Back from the river the slopes are long 
and gentle in the lower valley of the 
Carp. The timber is big, with little 
underbrush, as open as a great natural 
park. There are just enough thickets, 
windfalls, and ravines to provide good 
cover. A hunter moving slowly on new 

(continued on page 88) 









Deer were moving 
“We'll get shooting,” Knox predicted 
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THE Bic 


Don’t ask what a taffy-colored 


bruin was doing among the acorn 
eaters of the Jemez Mountains. He 
was there, and he gave these two 


hunters a run for their money 


by FRANK C,. HIBBEN 


I had ever seen. He was a blond, 

and the long, cream-colored hairs 
on his winter coat glistened as he 
trotted through the tumbled rocks. 

It was an accident that I had looked 
over the little cliff at all. Cass Goodner 
and I had started our bear hunt in the 
Jemez Mountains of New Mexico that 
very morning, but up to this moment 
we hadn't done so well. We had found 
plenty of bear tracks, all right. In fact, 
the mountain we were hunting seemed 
to be crawling with bruins. But our five 
dogs—-which at the moment were split 
on at least three bear trails that we 
knew of—had ranged all over that 
mountain without doing a bit of good. 
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T he bear was the most unusual one 


=~ e 


The way every bear hunt should end—with the quarry up a tree, the dogs panting 
proudly, and the hunter already visualizing a fine skin on his trophy-room floo: 
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There was a good reason for our diffi- 
culties. The country was awful. It was 
a jumbled maze of canyons and perpen- 
dicular cliffs that crisscrossed each 
other at all angles. For a geologist it 
was a paradise; for a bear hunter it 
was a nightmare. Our horses were all 
but useless, and at that very moment 
they were about 100 yards behind us in 
care of Ray Weeks, an Indian Service 
employee who was assisting us in the 
hunt. 

I had come to the edge of one of the 
innumerable little cliffs to see if I 
could spot one of our dogs. And there 
he was—the most unusually marked 
bear I had ever seen, calmly ambling 
up a bare gully not sixty yards below 
me. Although he must have heard us 
bawling for the dogs, he trotted along 
without tossing so much as a glance 
in my direction. 


I Sprinted to Get My Rifle 


Heedless of the Spanish bayonet and 
cactus that studded the slope, I sprinted 
back to get my rifle from my saddle 
scabbard. Cass was off to one side look- 
ing for the dogs. As I breezed past 
him I wheezed “Bear! A big one!” and 
pointed behind me in the direction of 
the cliff. 

He looked at me placidly. “Why 
didn’t you shoot him? You sure it 
wasn’t one of the dogs?” 

“Hell, no!” I roared indignantly. ‘It’s 
a palomino—a beauty!” And I went 
racing on toward my horse. 

Cass is a calm man. He has had 
many bear and lion hunts in his life, 
and there are few things that can jostle 
him out of his usual equanimity. But 
the word “palomino” did it. He had 
taken only one of these light-colored 
bears in his whole hunting career. I 
had seen the skin at his ranch head- 
quarters. “This one will beat the one 
you've got all hollow,” I yelled at him 
over my shoulder. 

By this time I was frantically fum- 
bling for my rifle. It always stuck a 
little, but this time it seemed hours be- 
fore I could wrench it free. As I started 
back toward the cliff I could hear Cass. 
He had his rifle and was right behind 
me, running hard. 

When I got back to the cliff I was 
panting. Cass was right beside me. 
“Where is he?” he wheezed. 

I pointed with my rifle barrel. ‘“He 
went up that gully just a minute ago 

there he is! In the fringe of that 
oak!” As I raised my short carbine I 
could see the cream-colored bear push- 
ing through the fringes of some oak 
bushes about 200 yards away. Aiming 
quickly, and holding a little high, I 
squeezed off a shot. 

The rocks and cliffs around us blasted 
back the roar of the rifle. “Missed him!"’ 
I muttered. I pumped in another shell. 
Again I saw the bear appear in an open- 
ing in the oak. He was still moving at a 
calm trot. I fired again, this time above 
and ahead of him. 

I was secretly glad that the oak 
leaves made it impossible to see where 
the bullet landed—because it hadn't 
landed in the bear. Cass still had not 
shot. Instead he was staring down the 
slope behind us. Through an opening 
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TEST YOURSELF WITH THIS FISH STORY 


1D’ you skim through your read- 
ing, getting only the high- 
lights, or do you go after all the 
details ? 

Here’s a little reading test to 
show how you rate in absorbing and 
retaining facts. Forget that it is a 
quiz, and enjoy it at your usual 
reading speed. Then see how well 
you remember what you have read. 


* 


ld “Honest” Harry got that 

nickname because of his habit 
of topping off every fish story with 
a vigorous “honest!’’—and because 
his fish stories were anything but 
honest! 

It was inevitable, therefore, that 
the Tall Story Club should think of 
Harry in connection with the com- 
petition for the honorary title, 
“Chief Prevaricator of 1948.” He 
was invited to the annual club 
banquet, on the first Wednesday in 
July, when the finals were held. 

There were three contenders be- 
fore Harry, and one was pretty 
good. Harry got off a passable 
warm-up yarn and a rib-tickling 
feature, both climaxed by the usual 
“honest!” The judges, however, 
thought they had better hear more 
before making up their minds. 

Harry knew this had to be the 
big one. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he began, 
feeling his way, “it was like this. I 
was idly casting around with my 
old green plug, see, and all of a 
sudden, just as I was hauling the 
durned thing out of the water, what 
comes streaking up at me but a 
whopper of a pike! Yes, sir! And 
he was traveling so fast that he 
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missed the bait and sailed right 
on over the side of the boat, landing 
on his nose in the bottom!” 

There was a polite titter of ap- 
preciation here, but Harry solemnly 
lifted his hand. 

“That was only the beginning!” 
he murmured. “Somehow or other, 
that durned fish got himself mixed 
up with my stringer, which was 
lying loose in the bottom of the 
boat. Next thing I knew, he was 
tied into one end of it! As if that 
weren't enough, he started flipping 
and flopping around and promptly 
threw himself clear out of the 
boat!” 

Groans of sympathy arose from 
the audience. Harry Was grave. 

“But here’s where my luck was 
really amazing,” he went on. “The 
loose tip of that stringer caught 
under the gunwale as Mr, Fish went 
over the side, and there he was—all 
stringered up as slick as a whistle!” 

There was an expectant hush, 
then an uneven, uncertain laughter. 
The judges got their heads to- 
gether, but still there was trouble 
with the decision. Finally, the 
chairman turned to Harry. 

“Didn't you forget something at 
the end of that yarn?” 

“Gentlemen,” said Harry, hum- 
bly hanging his head, “I’ve got a 
little confession to make. I didn’t 
say ‘honest!’ for the simple reason 
that this story was the gosh-durned 
truth!” 

“You've stretched our credulity 
to the limit!” roared the chairman, 
handing over a silver plaque upon 
which was mounted a long, rubber 
fish. ‘‘Now, try stretching this!”— 
George O. Pommer Jr. 

(Turn to page 108) 
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in the trees a spotted form appeared. It 
was one of our best dogs—old Rock. He 
had come just when we needed him. 
3ehind him was another dog, a red, 
flop-eared hound named Barney. Barney 
looked efficient, but that was about all 
you could say for him. We knew we'd 
have to rely on Rock for this run. 

We yelled at Ray to bring up the 
horses, and then with the two dogs at 
our heels we paralleled the edge of the 
cliff to find a way down. We finally 
found a break through which we could 
descend wtih only a few scratches. But 
Ray might have to make a circuit of 
miles to get the horses through. 

We slid down through the rocks until 
we hit the bottom of the bare gully. 
Sure enough, there in the dirt were the 
prints of heel and toes—-as fresh a bear 
track as one could hope to find. Old 
Rock was on it in a flash and Barney 
was right behind him. We followed the 
dogs a few yards up the gully to make 
sure they got started in the right di- 
rection, and then a moment later we 
could hear Rock’s muffled barking in a 
group of oak trees far ahead of us. 
Cass and I were running now. The un- 
certain footing and steep slope prom- 
ised to make it a grueling chase, but 
there was no time to wait for the horses. 
This was to be a shanks’-mare run. We 
splashed through a little seep—and 
there on the dry rocks beyond were the 
wet marks of the bear’s paw. We were 
only seconds behind him. 

Rock and Barney were now moving 
along a rocky ridge above us. Cass and 
I panted and wheezed as we fought to 





keep within hearing distance. With the 
blood pounding in our necks we made a 
superhuman ascent of that ridge. But 
as we staggered to the top we found the 
rough rims and canyons before us as 
silent as a grave. Between gasps of 
breath we held our aching lungs still to 
listen. For a moment there was just 
silence. And then faint and far below 
us we heard the voice of a distant dog. 
It was Rock, and he was barking 
“Treed!” 


Somewhere in That Maze 


3eyond the ridge where we stood was 
a deep gorge called Semilla Canyon. 
Side canyons enter it at all angles to 
produce a maze of knife-edge ridges 
and impossible gullies. Somewhere in 
this maze Rock was barking his signal. 
Cass smiled at me as we leisurely 
ambled down the slope. Now it was just 
a question of seeing how light-colored 
that blond bear really was. 

As we dropped to the bottom of the 
gorge, however, the tone of Rock’s voice 
suddenly changed. It told plainly that 
now the bear was at bay and probably 
on the ground. We shifted our rifles to 
“ready” and broke into a trot. Al- 
though a group of cottonwood trees 
blocked our view, we were close enough 
now to hear the savage growls and 
snapping of jaws as Rock danced 
around the bear. The bear was now 
probably fighting with his back to one 
of those cottonwood trees. We broke 
into a dead run, crashed through a 
fringe of bushes without looking for an 
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The author with his trophy—a full-grown male with a long-hair coat of bluish gray, 


and weighing about 400 pounds. ‘“‘As pretty a bear as a hunter could wish for” 
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opening, and clawed the young cotton- 
woods from our faces as we fell through 
them. For a moment our crashing ad- 
vance drowned out the noise of battle 
When we reached the center of the 
clump we raised our rifles ready to 
shoot. 

We just stood there, unable to be- 
lieve our eyes. There were claw marks 
to be seen everywhere, and leaves and 
soil were torn up in a wide circle. But 
that was all. There was no tumult of 
battle, and no bear spectacularly reared 
up with his back against a tree fighting 
off a savagely charging dog. Now there 
was just silence and a ripped-up battle- 
ground. Rock had fought a good fight 
but the bear was gone. 

For a moment we stood gazing at the 
emptiness around us, and believing the 
hunt was over. And then suddenly we 
heard Rock’s voice come rolling down 
through the canyon. He was running 
and baying. The chase was on again. 

Our legs were so tired we didn’t think 
we could go on. But we did. Struggling 
along in the sandy footing we covered a 
mile without stopping. We staggered up 
the canyon floor until one mile became 
two. Finally we heard the sound of the 
dogs ahead. Because of the echo it was 
hard to tell the exact origin of their 
voices, but they seemed to come from 
up on the right side of the canyon. Ap- 
parently the bear had scaled a ledge 
and again had come to bay. A bear 
shouldn’t run that far in November, I 
thought. Not even a palomino. This one 
ought to be fat with acorns and ready 
to tree at any moment. He must have 
the endurance of the devil. 

Hearing the noise of the fight above 
us we zigzagged back and forth trying 
to find a break through which we could 
reach the ridge. We knew we'd have t 
slip in on that fight and nail the palo- 
mino before he saw us coming. The dir 
of battle was deafening as we crawle 
up that cliff. From time to time small 
rocks and trickles of dirt dropped dow? 
on us from above. The roar of growls 
and snapping jaws was plainly audible 
now. We laid our rifles on the top of the 
ledge and cautiously hoist« urselves 
upward. We knew that when we poke 
our heads over the ledge the bear would 
be in plain sight—-and that this time 
we'd have him. 


This Time He Was Gone for Good 


I was just pulling myself up to the 
edge of the ridge when the roar of com- 
bat broke out with renewed fury. Ther: 
was a series of bellowing snarls and 
furious barks, and then the whole jumblk 
of noise suddenly went rolling off to the 
head of the canyon. 

This time we knew it was the end. Wé 
had got tantalizingly close, but now 
the bear was gone for good. For a m 
ment the sound of the dogs sounded 
fainter and fainter around a bend in 
the canyon wall, and then it faded off 
into complete silence. I looked at Cass 
shook my head sadly, and then leaned 
wearily against the side of the cliff, m) 
feet still dangling. We had lost ou! 
bear—-and a mighty pretty one at that 

It was the middle of the afternoon be 
fore Rock came back to us. If that 

(continued on page 65) 
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this question tossed at me: “How 

much does a moose weigh? A 
thousand, 1,500, or 2,000 pounds?” Al- 
though many years as taxidermist and 
big-game hunter have brought me in 
contact with moose several times, I had 
never thought to wrestle one onto the 
scales. They were big—that’s all I 
knew. 

The trouble with moose is that they 
just aren’t chummy with civilization. 
And since they don’t give a darn about 
the bright lights, I have never killed one 

se to a town or a pair of scales. We 

igged one in British Columbia when 
ve were 100 miles from a railroad. 

It's impossible to pack a complete 
100se out of the woods over those dis- 


( " occasions in the past I’ve had 


tances unless you have a truck along 
ind my hunting parties in the wilds 
vere notably lacking in that piece of 
quipment. Also, we never had the 
bright idea of carrying a scale along 
With us. 

There are big specimens in western 
Canada and in Quebec and it was the 
latter area I picked for a moose-hunting 
trip last fall. This time I had made up 
my mind to do something about the 
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weight problem. Obviously, the thing 
to do was tally one where he fell. 

I combed the Johnstown, N. Y., hard- 
ware stores until I finally came up with 
an iceman’s spring scales. They were 
capable of weighing objects of some- 
what more than 100 pounds 

Fine. The next thing was to get a 
bull moose and weigh it by pieces. All 
I had to do was traipse around Quebe¢ 
and locate one. The middle of September 
found me and my guide, a French Ca 
nadian named Edouard Losier, in 
northwestern Quebec. We had made a 
fifty-mile canoe trip after a Canadian 
National Railways train deposited me at 
a small station near Belcourt. 

Warm, pleasant weather put a dampe1 
on our hopes. Moose won't come well to 
the call in those temperatures; it’s on 
the colder nights that they start 
a-wandering. Four sunrise serenades 
and four evening concerts on the birch 
horn failed to bring an answer. Even 
M’sieur Losier was beginning to doubt 
his own ability as a moose caller. The 
area near the lake where we were 





camped remained empty of animal life. 

Despite our lack of activity, we over- 
slept on the fifth morning. Jumping out 
of our sleeping bags at 7 a.m., we ex- 
pressed a few disgusted remarks at 
having missed the morning call. But 
Lady Luck, after kicking us in the 
breeches, was getting ready to smile 
plumb in our faces. 

As we hurriedly washed, we both 
stopped suddenly and straightened up. 
‘“‘Leesen said Ed. Sure enough, a 
bull moose was bugling hoarsely from 
icross the lake. Within a matter of 
seconds I had grabbed up my .30/06 
180-grain cartridges and 
raced for the canoe. The paddles bit 
deep and we were right in the middle 
of the lake, with daylight full on us, 
when the moose walked out on a point 
of land and stepped into the water 
about 200 yards away. 

“Eh!” breathed Ed out of the corner 
of his mouth. ‘Hees big wan!” The 
swirl of the paddles stopped and the 
canoe rocked gently forward under its 
own momentum. The moose hadn't 
picked us up yet with his nose, as I 
stealthily raised my rifle. 

(continued on page 88) 
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carried his running fight 


Jug Head 


into the black hole. 


straight 
We got there just in time 


to see the older hounds bringing up the rear 


t was Mac who brought the new 

dog home. We had argued for a 

month, he and George and I, as to 
whether we needed faster hounds or 
better luck. Mac insisted we'd never 
take the Wagonbox coon or any other 
like him with the pack we had--two 
redbones and two black and tans. 

“You won't run that coon down with 
any hound,”’ George contended heatedly. 
“He knows the country too well.” 

We were hunting in Boone County, 
Missouri. Little creeks come into the 
Missouri River from ten to fifteen miles 
back in the hills, and where they cut 
through the bluffs they make rough 
and broken country. There is plenty of 
shelter for coon, lots of den timber, 
and here and there are small caves 
known locally as sinkholes, some barely 
large enough for a _ groundhog to 
squeeze into, others big enough for 
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cattle to loaf in while they fight flies 

Our coon chases were forever ending 
up with the dogs baying at a crevice 
leading down into one of those sink- 
holes. Or, if the cave was big enough, 
the chase came to an abrupt and sudden 
finish as the black hole swallowed up 
the dogs—-and the clamor died away as 
suddenly as if somebody had thrown a 
blanket over them. For once inside, the 
coon always managed tosqueeze through 
a crack he would find somewhere in the 
cave wall. 

We caught a lot of coons, but the one 
we called the Wagonbox coon got away 
from us time after time. He was big 
and old and canny. He frequented the 
river-bottom cornfields near a big sink- 
hole known as Wagonbox Cave. Some 
ten feet high and eight wide, it went 
back into a hill for about forty yards, 
then ended in a sheer wall having but 


one tiny crack. From this crack a small 
spring flowed constantly. 
Wherever we hit his track, the 


coon 
crack in 
from the 


shelter 


made it to the cave and to a 
the side wall, halfway back 
entrance. In that impregnable 
he had eluded us time and again. 

Mac said the answer was faster di 
that would catch him on the ground or 
push him up a tree before he coul 
reach the den. George and I maintained 
what we needed was a lucky break, in 
order to get between him and the cave 
and turn him back. 

We had some lively arguments but 

(continued on page 70) 
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JUG HEAD- 


A COON Doc! 


When Mae brought home that two-year-old 


we almost knew we had a comer, in spite of the name 


we pinned on him. I leave it to you: Did Jug Head 


prove out or didn’t he, that November night when the 


chase for the Wagonbox coon ended in a cave? 


by ED MASON 
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Clean a mounted fish by wiping gently with a mixture of benzine and alcohol. 
If it still looks dull, a coat of white dammar varnish will restore the sheen 





Touching up deer nostrils with oil paint. 
Eyelids and lips may need similar treatment 


KEEP YOUR TROPHIES 
- LOOKING NEW « 


\very sportsman likes to show “the 

4 one that didn’t get away,” and an 

4 expertly mounted trophy proves 
his prowess for all time. Well, maybe 
not quite for all time. As a matter of 
fact, there usually comes a day when 
even to its owner the much-storied prize 
suddenly seems nothing to brag about. 
It is dirty, dusty, faded, cracked; it 
needs a good cleaning. And so it should 
get one. When you know hov, it is not 
at all difficult to give that trophy a 
“new look.” 

Game heads mounted by inexperi- 
enced taxidermists invariably crack in 
time, allowing the hair to fall out—or, 
worse still, become infested with moths. 


This cracking is due to a poorly pre-- 


pared skin, nearly always one that was 
not properly tanned and “‘poisoned’”’ be- 
fore mounting. One can find many an 
old mount today that has not cracked, 
but this is nearly always due to its be- 
ing displayed in a place where light, 
temperature, and humidity have helped 
in the preservation. After a game head 
starts to crack and the hair begins to 
come out, it is hardly worth the time 
and trouble that will be required to re- 
pair and clean it; but if the trophy 
should warrant the expense, the best 
plan is to put it in the hands of an ex- 
perienced taxidermist for remounting. 

In cleaning, a game head must first 
be removed from its place of display. 
If it is hung against the wall, be care- 
ful. in taking it down. Never grasp it 
by the ears; handle it by the horns and 
base of the neck, steadying it by the 
nose as you lift it down. You'd better 
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Game heads, mounted fish, and skins need a 
good cleaning every now and then. Here an expert 
of the preparation staff of the Chicago Museum 


of Natural History tells you how to do it 


b) JOHN I] 


MOYER 








have someone to help you. If you lose 
your balance on the stool or ladder, you 
may damage the head—to say nothing 
of your own anatomy. 

On any trophy, the first and most im- 
portant part of the cleaning operation 
is removing the dust. All dust must be 
brushed or blown off before any clean- 
ing agent can be applied. With game 
heads, the hair is cleaned of dust by 
first brushing, always in the direction 
the hair grows, with a whisk broom or 
suitable brush. A vacuum cleaner will 
do a fine job, if you~have one. Let the 
cleaner suck out the dust while you 
beat the hair lightly with a small 
switch. A fur rug can be handled in 
the same manner, but it is better to 
hang it outdoors over a clothesline and 
beat it with a switch while shaking it 


vigorously to let the air currents carry 
away the dust. Be sure all dust is out. 
Water should never be used to clean 


trophies. That is the surest way to 
ruin a mount. Use, instead, a mixture 
of about 80 percent benzine (inflam- 
mable) and 20 percent alcohol. Do the 
work outdoors if possible, or where 
there is a circulation of air. With ordi- 
nary care there is no danger. First 


soak a cloth or sponge in this cleaning 
agent and wipe it generously over the 
hair, always in the direction the hair 
grows. Go over the head, horns, and 
antlers several times, working the solu- 
tion well into the base of the hair. Al- 
low all dirt and excess benzine to drain 
off, but don’t let the skin get too damp. 

On all game-head trophies, with the 
exception of mountain goat and white 
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Art Smead, taxidermist of Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, cleans the feathers of a duck trophy 


sheep, the hair can be helped in the 
drying process by the use of a coarse 
hardwood sawdust worked well over 
the surface of the hair with the hands. 
A comb, the teeth of which match the 
texture of the hair, can be used to fluff 
it and rearrange it in position. In 
cleaning the heads of mountain goats 
and white sheep, the operation is the 
same with one very important excep- 
tion: use new plaster of Paris instead 
of sawdust to dry and fluff the hair, 
making certain that all plaster is 
worked out after drying. 

After the hair has been thoroughly 
cleaned, rub the horns or antlers light- 
ly with a cloth which has been dipped 
in a light crude oil. Never use paint or 
varnish on horns or antlers. If they 
have been varnished, take off as much 
as you can with varnish remover be- 
fore beginning any of the cleaning op- 
erations. Wipe off the glass eyes with 
a soft cloth or a piece of absorbent cot- 
ton. If the paint has either faded or 
chipped off the nose, the lips, and the 
skin around the eyes, touch it up with 
tube oil paints of the original colors, 
used very sparingly. After drying, give 
these parts a light coat of a plastic var- 
nish to impart a lifelike appearance. 


Heads of Mounted Fur Rugs 


You can clean the heads of all 
mounted fur rugs in the same manner, 
but do not use sawdust or plaster as a 
drying aid. After all dust is removed, 
lay the rug out on the floor, soak a soft 
cloth or sponge in the benzine and al- 
cohol, and work it well into the hair, 
rubbing from side to side and from 
head to tail. See that all the hair comes 
into contact with the cleaning solution. 
Then turn the rug over, hair side down, 
and picking it up by each leg, one leg 
at a time, beat it well with the switch 
while shaking vigorously. This will 
fluff the hair, and will also help it to 
straighten out and position itself in the 
skin. The eyes, nose, and lips are 
treated and touched up in the same 
manner as described for game heads. 

Unless you are an experienced artist, 
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there is little to do in the cleaning of a 
fish trophy. After removing it from the 
panel, if any, wipe off all surface dust 
with a soft cloth. Then dip another 
new, clean cloth in the benzine and al- 
cohol and wring it out until it is almost 
dry. Wipe this over the fish, rubbing 
very carefully so as not to remove any 
of the paint. Actually, all you can hope 
to accomplish— if the fish is not to be 
repainted—is to remove the dust, dirt 
smudges, or grease covering the paint 

If the fins or tail are cracked, how- 
ever, they can be patched easily by glu- 
ing tissue paper to the back side. For 
this, use thin carpenter’s glue with 10 
percent glycerin added. The glycerin 
keeps the glue flexible after it has dried 
After the glue has set, the ragged edges 
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Smead combs a bear head to fluff the hair, after rubbing in corn meal (or 
sawdust). Use plaster of Paris instead of meal or sawdust on all white heads 


of the paper are trimmed to follow the 
natural outline of the fin or tail. 
Sometimes mounted fish are so badly 
damaged that they need a complete 
overhauling plus a new paint job. In 
such cases, it is better to let an experi- 
enced taxidermist do it for you. 
Wood panels used as background for 
game heads and fish can be refinished 
by first wiping off all dust, then apply- 
ing a coat of good furniture polish and 
rubbing until they take on a gloss. Wax 
shoe polish produces an excellent lus- 
ter. Apply two coats, rubbing each to 
i shine. Polish should preferably be of 
a color to match the wood. When re- 
fastened to the panel with wood screws, 
your trophy is ready once again to take 


its place on the wall. THE END 
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To dust a bearskin rug, hang it over a clothesline and beat it with a rattan stick 
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SNOWDRIFT 


BUNNIES 


by ROB F. SANDERSON 


Two hunters and an eager 
beagle try a “hunted out” woods 
in the winter—and bring home 


the makings for some tasty stews 


along the Caledonia Hills of Wis- 

consin call squaw winter, were 
long past, and a deep drifting snow 
had swept down from Canada, bringing 
the brittle winter cold behind it. The 
cold had moderated the day before, and 
a new flaky snow, this time a light one, 
covered the older and harder drifts. I 
was getting my blunderbuss ready to be 
put away until the following autumn 
when the phone rang. It was Tom, and 
he wanted to go hunting. 

“Where?” I snorted. ‘Florida ?”’ 

“No, right here,’”’ he said. “For rab- 
bits.” These, he explained carefully, 
don’t go south like ducks, or hibernate 
like woodchucks. In fact, the shooting 
ought to be good and the woods all our 
own. He would drive over as soon as he 
could find his hound and buy a box of 
No. 6's. 

He arrived a few minutes later ac- 
companied by a dog I call the Atomic 
Mutt; actually, the name is Trump. Our 
maneuvering grounds were to be the big 
woods along the Baraboo River, where 
I had hunted several times for squirrels 


Ts early freezes, which we here 
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With a cornfield for bait (left), snow tracks as guides, and a 
beagle hound hot on the trail, we just couldn’t miss this jackpot 


in the early fall without much luck. 

When we arrived at the woods all was 
very white and quiet. From all appear- 
ances the place had not been hunted 
since the big snowfall ten days before. 
“Well,” I mused to myself, “we might 
see a fox,” and I slipped a load of No. 
2’s into the left barrel just in case. 

As I plodded through the snow I 
found several squirrel tracks that criss- 
crossed the white woods floor, and look- 
ing ahead I saw tepees of corn in a field 
along the woods. Then the rabbit tracks 
commenced. 

Yesterday’s light snow had stopped 
after dusk, so when I found a one-way 
cottontail track leading under a fence 
and out into the cornfield, I followed. 
After a bit the track played cat’s cradle 
so confusingly that it was hard to de- 
cide which corn shock hid the rabbit. 
I called the dog. 


Trump Goes Into Action 


Trump came kangarooing eagerly 
through the drifts, arriving with white- 
powdered whiskers and ears. Sniffing 
eagerly, he passed by the first bundles 
of gorn. But at the third his tail went 
up like a tent pole and, voicing a fog- 
horn bellow, he scrunched himself into 
the widest opening while I kicked lustily 
at the opposite side. Suddenly there was 
a muffled yip, and a bundle of brown fur 
cannon-balled out across the wind- 
packed snow with the hound right be- 


hind him. For a few seconds I couldn't 
shoot without fear of hitting the dog 
but when the cottontail veered out of 
line I pulled. 

The rabbit tumbled sideways, recov- 
ered, and ran on. I pulled the left bar- 
rel. The No. 2’s I had put in for fox 
bridged the range, and when the echo 
rolled away among the trees, bunny was 
down for the count. This was action! 

With a pleasing sag in my game 
pocket I looked around for Tom, who 
had hunted off toward a thicket along 
a draw which drained into the river. 
As he entered the cover, snow from the 
low branches avalanched about his head 
just as he sighted game. Firing a hasty 
shot into the thick brush, he only ticked 
the rabbit. Bunny, safely beyond my 
gun range, ran over to a brushy fence 
corner and disappeared down a hole ina 
snowdrift. 

“That hole doesn’t go into the 
ground,” Tom observed. “Otherwise 
the entrance would be dirty from soil 
tracked out by the rabbits. Let’s tromp 
it out.” 

Starting at opposite ends of the drift, 
we tramped back and forth, approach- 
ing each other in zigzag fashion. The 
whole drift was honeycombed with tun- 
nels, but no dog or fox could dig them 
out because of caving snow and rolls of 
fencing wire which were covered by the 
drift. Where the passages touched the 
bases of saplings, all the bark was eaten 
away, proving many an underground 
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meal was munched on blustery days. 
Trump, smelling rabbit all over the 
place, filled the air with yelps and 
jumps. 

When I was less than twenty feet 
from Tom, his gun jumped to position 
and a charge of shot flew past me well 
to my right. A rabbit had exploded out 
of the snow behind me, and Tom dropped 
him before he’d gone a dozen feet. 

I decided to draw the rabbits then 
and there, thus making a lighter game 
load and a sweeter-tasting meat in the 
event any shot had pierced the stomach 
cavity. As I dressed the animals I 
opened their stomachs to see what they 
had been feeding on. The first was full 
of corn, the other was full of green bark. 


A Rabbit’s Winter Motto 


“Never far from food, never far from 
shelter,” Tom observed. ‘‘That’s a rab- 
bit’s winter motto. Live in a corn tepee 
and eat corn; live in a brush patch and 
eat bark. That’s why you don’t find 
them in the fields and open places, 
where you see so many in the early fall.” 

“That explains why, when I hunted 
this woods in early fall, I never saw a 
bunny,” I replied. ‘‘These rabbits moved 
in only after the snow and cold had 
forced them to.” 

The drawn rabbits, lighter by 50 per- 
cent, where hardly back in our hunting 
coats when Trump, who had been am- 
bling about on his own, opened voice on 
a track. Floundering off through the 
snow, we pursued the commotion, but 
the rabbit quickly outdistanced us. Then 
the hound’s trail bark stopped. I raised 
an earlap to listen better. I couldn’t hear 
a thing. 

“Holed or brushed up,” Tom declared. 
“Probably brushed. Let’s mosey over 
and take a look.”’ 

Bunny had bunked in a big brush pile. 
Climbing on top of it, Tom and I jumped 
and jounced. Suddenly I lost my footing 
and my feet went crashing down into 
the pile. With this, the bunny bounced 
out. 

Contort myself as I might in the 
tanglefoot, I was unable to get off a 
shot. But Tom’s 12 gauge boomed, and 
the fur flew. Luckily he hit a little low, 
the range being short. 

“Sort of shot up,” he said, observing 
the rabbit’s dangling legs. “But a close 
choke is the only thing for winter 
shooting. You can spot their brown fur 
so far away on snow that you get a 
lot of long-range shots.”’ He pointed a 
few yards off. ‘‘See those weasel tracks 
back there? With weasels around, rab- 
bits seldom use a hole if there’s a brush 
pile around. Afraid of being cornered 
underground, they prefer a_ hideout 
from which they can escape in any 
direction.” 

Later I came upon old fox tracks 
partly covered by the new light snow. 
For several hundred yards I followed 
them in a near-straight line. Then 
abruptly they veered and became 
scrambled. Here I found a few tufts 
of rabbit fur—-silent testimony why, 
though the day was not particularly 
cold or windy, no bunnies were to be 
seen. With foxes threatening them in 
the open and weasels endangering them 
in the burrows, only brush piles and 
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snowdrifts were safe. Or better yet, a 
snowdrift over a brush pile. 

For some distance there were few 
tracks, and no fresh ones. We were 
among big trees now, and with no corn 
standing alongside there was no lunch 
counter for the cottontails. Then we 
crossed a thickly woven fence and were 
again in thick brush. Even as we crossed 
the fence, Trump gave voice, and we 
hurried ahead. 

Approaching the dog, we discovered 
the rabbit had run down a peninsula of 
saplings flanking a ditch, and then out 
into an open field. We took our stands 
on the chance that he would pull a 
monkeyshine at the end of the second 
growth and return the same way. At a 
brisk clip, the rabbit ran the length of 
the brush, circled out into the field to 
fool the dog, and then started back 
toward the woods. As the bellowing 
hound passed on one side of the brush 
strip, the rabbit crouched on the other. 
With the dog past, he came jumping 
along easily until almost within gun 
range, then he cut diagonally into the 
brush. 

With a silent signal to Tom, who im- 
mediately went on the alert, I climbed 
a broad stump to see better into the 
thick brush. In a moment Tom’s gun 
boomed, and seeing a flash of brown in 
the growth, I dispatched a snapshot, 
the pellets nipping cover all the way. 
The next I saw of the rabbit was when 
Trump came trotting cockily out of the 
brambles dangling the fugitive by one 
hind leg. 

We zigzagged back into the woods 
from brush pile to thicket, closely 
watching both far ahead and about our 
feet as we walked slowly forward. In 
the snow, sitting rabbits often have to 
be pried loose with a crowbar; but once 
routed they can easily be frightened by 
a far-distant noise or movement. 

That day we ran two more rabbits 
with the dog. The first holed up in a 
large woodpile after a long run. The 
second took refuge in a series of brush 
piles which were situated so that he 
could jump from one to the next with- 
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A cover along a lonely road often brings good results. 





out giving us a chance for a shot. After 
bouncing ourselves breathless on these 
piles, we finally gave up. The sun was 
setting, and we were far from home. 

As we headed back to the car we left 
the woods for easier going along a nar- 
row road. At one point where the road 
was flanked by standing corn on one 
side and a brushy ditch on the other, we 
found rabbit tracks lacing the snow. 
We decided to take turns walking the 
ditch. Being in a hurry to reach the car, 
however, we weren't so alert as we 
might have been, for when a bunny 
bounced out of the snow we both missed 
him. Before we could get off another 
shot he had ducked into a burrow be- 
neath some tree roots, and there we had 
to leave him. 


Laxity and Bad Shooting 


We continued along the ditch, cursing 
ourselves for our laxity and bad shoot- 
ing. And then, just as we came within 
sight of the car and were about to 
empty our guns, a brown ball burst out 
of the snow ahead of Tom. Our two shots 
were simultaneous—-and both scored. 
We figured Tom must have trampled a 
snow passage in which the rabbit was 
sitting. It all happened so fast that for 
a moment Trump didn’t know which 
way to run. 

We were all glad to reach the car. 
My leg muscles ached from pushing 
through the snow, and the Atomic Mutt 
lost no time lowering his flagpole tail 
and curling up on the back seat. A six- 
teen-inch dog is none too large for 
kangarooing through heavy snow, and 
having covered at least five times as 
much ground as we had, he had run up 
an impressive mileage. 

Arriving at the house with a gamebag 
full of rabbit that would furnish several 
tasty stews, I made a fresh resolve. No 
longer will I lay my gun away when 
the time comes to shovel snow. From 
now on I’m a down-to-the-last-day rab- 
bit hunter. In fact, for me the season 
won't really start until it’s snowdrift 
time for bunnies! THE END 
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An eager beaver from the city 
shows Grand Lake anglers how to 
get fish under a hot sun. Results 
were startling—but not nearly so 
incredible as the visitor’s secret. 


It’s a finale you'll never guess! 


by HOWARD BRISCO 


y heart bled for Joe Grubbs. I 

knew from personal experience 
_¥ #& just how he felt, but the situa- 
tion looked hopeless. Couldn’t he wait 
a week? 

“Waited too long now,” he insisted. 

“But, Joe, if you tried scientifically— 
with a staff of hot biologists helping 
—you couldn’t pick a worse time. 
You'll be disappointed.” 

“IT can take it. If I don’t get away 
from here I’m going to blow up. An ex- 
plosion to shatter window glass, paralyze 
communications, disrupt service *6 

“Joe,” I said, ‘“‘you’re talking in head- 
lines.”’ 

“Just the way I feel 
ing headline.” 

I weakened. You can’t reason with a 
fisherman in that kind of a mood. Be- 
sides, I was growing more apprehen- 
sive by the minute as to how this con- 
versation was going to add up on Joe’s 
telephone bill. The thought made me 
restive. Anyhow, it’s quite well known 
that you never can tell about bass. 
Sometimes they bite, even in mid- 
August, and sometimes they don’t. Who 
was I to forecast the morrow ? 

Like Patrick Henry, I had the lamp 
of experience to guide me, but lately I 
had concluded that, as far as bass fish- 
ing was concerned, the old relic needed 
its wick trimmed. Those bass in Okla- 
homa’s Grand Lake had handed me so 
many lickings I staggered like a punch- 
drunk boxer. It was difficult to work up 
enthusiasm for another round, and I 
couldn’t have done it for anyone—ex- 
cept Joe Grubbs. 

“O.K.,”" I promised, ‘“‘we’ll ward off 
the headline, but don’t say I didn’t warn 
you. You'll fish your arm off at the 
shoulder. And you won’t get a strike.” 


like an impend- 


Not Much Exaggeration 


There may have been some exaggera- 
tion in the remark, but not much. Grand 
Lake is full of big bass, and their co- 
operation in the spring and autumn 
couldn’t be better. But it’s an entirely 
different story in August’s searing heat 
when, presumably, they move into the 
lower temperatures of extremely deep 
water. Then it takes skill and unlimited 
patience to weight a stringer. 

We were afloat on Grand Lake at 
dawn, Joe packing a new rod and an 
overload of faith, and I filled only with 
foreboding of another fruitless day. The 
night had been hot and sticky, as are 
most August nights in Oklahoma, and 
the lake water felt warm. The air itself 
was cool, so cool that we shivered as I 
steered the outboard boat into a multi- 
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fingered cove that was lined with weeds 
and dimly stippled with stumps. 

On a spring day I would have bet my 
socks that this cove, brooding and 
mysterious now in the dawn’s half- 
light, would yield a good string of bass 
to any fairly proficient plug caster. 
Today I had no confidence. Joe, in the 
bow of the boat, was as excited as a kid 
on circus day, and I hadn't the heart 
to tell him I had fished the place (with- 
out getting a strike) only a few days 
previously. He fumbled his tackle to- 
gether in a frenzy of anticipation, 
ready at last to realize a worn-out 
dream. 

“Can't tell me there aren't bass in a 
place like this,’’ he snorted. ‘Bound to 
be, got to be!” 

“Sure,” I replied. 
Limit’s ten fish.” 

“Aren't you going to fish?” 

“Maybe later. I'll handle the boat a 
while.” 

My eyebrows flew up at Joe's first 
cast. His plopper shot straight and true 
into an opening in the weeds no bigger 
than a cowboy hat. For a guy who pro- 
fessed to have no time for fishing that 
was right fair plugging. And it wasn't 
an accident, as Joe soon demonstrated 
by flicking the lure faultlessly at the 


“Help 


yourself. 


bassiest-looking spots along the shore. 

If I hadn't known better, I would 
have expected a smashing strike at any 
moment. As it was, I crossed my fingers 
and wished harder for a strike for Joe 
than I ever did for myself. I wanted 
him to catch some bass for the sake of 
old times. There was a special reason. 

Back in the days when Joe and I 
worked together we used to sit some- 
times in the dark and placid hours of 
the night—-dark and placid, that is, for 
less harassed citizens snugly home in 
bed—-and talk wistfully about bass fish- 
ing. For us, badgered by clacking tele- 
types and newspaper editors, what 
remained of the night was neither dark 
nor placid. It was clangorous with busy 
news-wire equipment and charged with 
strident urgency. It was hardly a place 
or a time for bass talk. 

But after the midnight edition had 
been put to bed, and the building 
trembled with the far-off pulse of big 
presses Joe and I played our game of 
make-believe. Our jobs were of a type 
to breed daydreams of cool water in the 
early morning, of boats, and of the 
exciting splash of rising fish. 

We were a little like a business execu- 
tive about whom I once read. Try as he 

(continued on page 86) 


Handling his rod expertly, Joe pulled two fighting largemouths from the roots of a 


stump. 


Admiring them, he said, “And some guys waste their time playing golf!” 
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The author tests a 20 gauge Stevens Model 620 with a Redfield 102 receiver sight and a Cutts Comp minus its choke tube 


SMOOTHBORES FoR DEER 


The rifled slug makes your seattergun 


an efficient weapon for 


white-tails—if it’s fitted 


with proper sights. Here are the facts, and lots of 


valuable advice from a man who knows 


by L. R. KOLLER 


gun cabinets of American sports- 

men none is more versatile than 
the smoothbore—the scattergun, the 
Old Gas Pipe—or more precisely, the 
shotgun. 

Traditionally it has been the sole 
weapon of the rabbit hunter, the wild- 
fowler, and the fox hunter. The use of 
buckshot for larger game has been 
limited for the most part to hunters in 
the heavy covers of the South and to 
comparatively few individuals in the 
East and North. 

Few states now permit the use of 
buckshot in taking deer. Nevertheless 
the shotgun accounts for more and more 
white-tails each year. With the advent 
of the rifled slug in the late ‘30's, it 


( ) all the diversified weapons in the 
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became a potentially effective weapon 
for the largest game. 

No one can dispute the fact that a 
12 bore loaded with progressive-burning 
smokeless powder and pushing out a 
.70 caliber slug weighing more than 400 
grains has a crushing impact and tre- 
mendous shocking effect on large game. 
Yet the shotgun-armed deer hunter is 
often ridiculed by the _ rifle-shooting 
fraternity. 

In the deer woods it’s doubtful if the 
shotgun can ever compete on equal 
terms with the properly chosen rifle. 
However, two factors which now in- 
fluence the choice of a deer-hunter’s 
weapon should be considered. 

First, in many areas legislation has 
gradually forced the shotgun upon the 
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Proof of slug accuracy—five-shot group 
fired at seventy-five yard range from a 
16 gauge equipped with efficient sights 


deer hunter. Although both New York 
and Pennsylvania have outlawed buck- 
shot, New York, for one, limits deer 
hunting in several highly populated 
counties to use of the shotgun and a 
single projectile—either round ball or 
rifled slug. Other states which permit 
hunting in settled communities have 
similar restrictions. Apparently this 
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trend is continuing, and it may mean 
that in the future more and more deer- 
hunting territory will be open only to 
shotgun shooters. 

Second, the scarcity of new or avail- 
able used rifles has forced many deer 
hunters to use shotguns. Besides, some 
hunters can’t afford new sporters, and 
those who can may have to wait months 
before they are delivered. As a result 
many are turning to assorted military 
rifles. This can be a mistake, particu- 
larly if the sportsman owns a shot- 
gun that is perfectly suitable. 


Criticisms That Don’t Stand Up 


I’ve heard hunters declare that shot- 
gun slugs lack killing power, that they 
are inaccurate, and that the greatly 
curved trajectory makes for many 
misses at deer-hunting ranges. Actu- 
ally none of those criticisms stands up. 
The rifled slug is not a long-range load 
but it is accurate enough at normal 
hunting ranges to make vital hits. 

Too often hunters who decide to try 
the shotgun buy ten slugs and “test” 
the gun by taking one crack at a rock or 
a tree. Then they head for the deer 
woods. The odds are, of course, that 
clean misses will be the order of the 
day. Worse still, a buck may be poorly 
hit and get away to die a lingering 
death. 

I had a chance to observe this pro- 
cedure when one of my friends bought 
two boxes of slugs a short time before 
opening day. He went into the woods 
without firing a single trial shot. Nor 
had he ever fired a slug through his gun 
before. In two days of hunting he missed 
two different bucks after firing a couple 
of shots at each. Neither deer, he ad- 
mitted, was more than fifty yards away. 
After the trip ended, he decided to 
check his theory that the slugs had all 
dropped under the deer. 

But on the range, much to his sur- 
prise, he learned that all his shots were 
going twelve to eighteen inches high 
at fifty yards. If my friend had used a 
few of those slugs to target the gun 
before hunting, he could have held low 
enough to make a certain hit. Better 
yet, he could have fitted a higher front 
sight, bringing his point of impact down 
to the desired range. 


Ideal for Short Ranges 


It’s true that with groups averaging 
six inches or so, twelve additional inches 
of sighting error (in guns lacking 
proper sights) add up to many misses. 
But if the sighting error is reduced, the 
grouping ability of the slug will take 
care of most deer-hunting opportunities. 

In most of our white-tail territory, 
ballistic requirements for a weapon are 
not great. Neither a high degree of 
accuracy nor an extremely flat trajec- 
tory is essential; for ranges, all tall 
stories to the contrary, are not long. 
My guess, based on twenty years of 
deer hunting in many sections of the 
country, is that in the Eastern and 
Northern states not more than five deer 
in every 100 are killed at ranges greater 
than 100 yards. Indeed, I'd say that at 
least 60 percent of the deer are killed 

(continued on page 96) 
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ill Pearsall was a great man for dogs. At one time or 
another he owned all sorts of breeds—no two alike. 
His first dog was a Saint Bernard named Zeke. Now 
Zeke was about the largest bit of dog meat that ever 
came in one piece, and so lazy it took him ten minutes 
to lie down. Eat? Zeke needed twenty pounds of beef 
a day just to keep from starving. Bill couldn't stand 
the expense, so he swapped him for Hans. 
Hans was a dachshund, about two dogs long and half 
a dog high. Hans was so long he’d pass himself twice 
just going around a tree. He was a long dog all right, 
but he was mighty short of breath. One day he walked 
around a barrel and caught up with his hind legs. Darn 
if he didn’t think it was another dog and run himself to 
death. Bill was broken-hearted until he got another dog. 
This one he called Charge on account of somebody 
had sunk a charge of No. 8’s into him. Charge was a 
greyhound. He was so thin you’d have to squint both 
eyes to see him endways. But he sure could run. I’ve 
seen him skid fifty yards just trying to stop. One day 
he skidded head-on into a stone wall. He folded up like 
an accordion. Bill tried to iron him out but couldn’t do it. 
Bill’s last dog was a setter named Sport. He was a 
setter all right, that’s about all he ever did. Sport turned 
out to be a bird dog that was seared of birds. One day 
a quail flushed right under his nose and Sport beat his 
shadow home by a dozen yards. Bill was so disgusted he 
traded Sport for a two-gallon jug of prime ten-year-old. 
But on the way home he broke the jug against a rock. 
That nearly ended Bill and as he told me “I ain’t had no 
dog since, and IT don’t want none.”—Everett Smith. 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim to originality, He’s 


passing it along only because he enjoyed it and thinks others will too. 
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Skilled hunters helped open the West, 
but the profit-greedy killers who followed them 
This article in the vivid 


' 

series on fishing and hunting tells. of incredible 
| 

| 


despoiled our wildlife. 


destruction—and reforms that came too late 


by 


WICHAEL 





VORMAN 





“illing game and selling it was a 
traditional and legitimate early- 
American way of earning a liv- 

ing. But severe and sometimes irrep- 


arable damage to our wildlife resulted 
because we permitted the practice to 
outlive our need for it. 

In the very early years of the Colonies 
almost everybody had to hunt for the 
pot. As the settlements grew this be- 
came impracticable, and a few men who 
liked life in the wilds made a business 
of hunting game and selling their kill 
to town dwellers. Some of them, such 
as Daniel Boone and his fictional coun- 
terpart Cooper’s Natty Bumppo, be- 
came picturesque figures in our early 
history, legend, and literature. With- 
out these buckskin-garbed specialists, 
and the big game they hunted, the 
course of American history might have 
been different. Certainly civilization's 
march across the continent would have 
been slower. For it was the profession- 
al hunters who, on many successive 
frontiers, supplied the meat for the men 
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of other occupations who transformed 
a wilderness into an empire. 

So long as these hunters killed game 
only to supply isolated settlements with 
fresh meat, their killing—-heavy as it 
was—was justified. But conditions 
changed when the railroad caught up 
with the frontier. With beef and pork 
easily obtainable (and preferred by the 
frontiersmen) game meat was no longer 
an essential food. Right then the sale 
of game should have been stopped by 
law. But it wasn’t stopped—because 
no one realized then that game is one of 
our renewable natural resources. 

In those days there were two extreme 
points of view. Some people believed 
that the supply of animals and birds 
was inexhaustible, others thought all 
game would disappear when the coun- 
try became settled. But neither group 
did anything to halt the commercialized 
slaughter which, between 1870 and 1890, 
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reached almost unbelievable magnitude. 
Finally, after several game species had 
been exterminated and others were near 
extinction, laws were passed which 
banned market hunting—but which 
could not remove its red stain from the 
pages of our history. 

Frank Mayer, the buffalo hunter, who 
has been mentioned in earlier articles 
in this series, was one of the last of the 
professionals who killed game to supply 
areas not reached by the railroads. In 
1878, when buffaloes were so scarce that 
hunting them was no longer very prof- 
itable, he went to Colorado to prospect 
for gold. He found Leadville a typical 
boom town jammed with 15,000 people 
competing for food and lodging. Meat 
was especially scarce—tough beef cost 
$1.50 a pound when it was obtainable. 

Mayer, who had a good business head, 
contracted to furnish a wholesaler every 
week with at least three tons of big 
game, rough-dressed. He was to be 
paid 10 cents a pound for deer, elk, and 
antelope, 1214 for mountain sheep, and 
15 for bear. A freighter agreed, for a 
fifty-fifty cut of the proceeds, to send 
out a twelve-horse team once a week 
and haul the kill into Leadville. 

Accompanied by a combination cook 
and handy man, Mayer set up his camp 
in the high country near the Blue River. 
His armament consisted of three single- 
shot rifles—-his favorite .40/70 Sharps, 
a .40/90 Ballard, and a .45/70 Sharps in 
which he used homemade hollow-nose 
bullets. 

Early the following morning Mayer 
got two mule deer in line and broke 
their necks with a single bullet. He 
worked a couple of timbered arroyos 
and killed six more deer with ten shots 
Then he scored clean kills on three run- 
ning muleys at fairly long ranges. Elev- 
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In the market the housewife could buy songbirds, waterfowl, or upland game 


en deer the first morning—not sensa- 
tional hunting for the West of the "70's 
but an encouraging start! 

In the afternoon he switched to the 
Ballard, knocked over two antelope 
with the same bullet, and brought off a 
couple of running shots at 400 yards. 
He estimated the day’s kill at 2,600 
pounds, 

Next day Mayer killed three bull elk 
and four cows that rough-dressed at 
more than 3,000 pounds. In two days 
of hunting he had killed his week’s quota 
of about three tons. His second week's 
hag was eight elk and a dozen deer that 
added up to 7,500 pounds of meat—and 
he used only twenty cartridges for the 
entire job! 


A Profitable Business 


Mountain sheep were the hunter’s 
most interesting but least profitable 
quarry. Climbing after them was the 
hardest kind of work, and although 
probably they had never been hunted 
before, they were wary and difficult to 
stalk. But one morning Mayer got five 
mountain sheep in not many more min- 
utes! In addition that week he bagged 
twenty-four deer, nine elk, and a grizzly 
bear. In three weeks of hunting he 
killed more than fourteen tons of game. 
His half of the proceeds was $1,422. 

Like Mayer, all professional hunters 
of the frontier killed mercilessly to meet 
the needs of the towns they supplied 
with meat. Because lack of transporta- 
tion restricted them to hunting fairly 
close to those towns the damage they 
did to our big game was localized. They 
never bothered with game birds or wat- 
erfowl except for their own pots. 

The many new railroad lines built 
after the Civil War brought significant 
changes. They made professional hunt- 
ing unnecessary, but by making it pos- 
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sible to ship game long distances to the 
big cities—-before long in refrigerator 
cars—-they also made it more profitable. 
Soon the game areas were overrun by 
a horde of greedy full-time and part- 
time market hunters eager to cash in 
on the nation’s wildlife. They were in- 
tent on plundering a natural resource 
which belonged equally to all Americans 
but from which they and the dealers 
in game hoped to reap all the profit. 

There were several types of market 
hunters. The best of them neither 
sprouted wings nor grew horns. They 
were highly — skilled, hard-working 
craftsmen whose tool was the gun. 
When they had a profitable market for 
game they killed all of it they could. 
But they killed efficiently and with a 
minimum of waste. 

Others were part-time killers who 
hunted only when hunting was easy. 
Most of them were unskilled and too 
shiftless to make much of a profit, but 
there were so many of them that they 
probably killed and often wasted—at 
least as much game as the professionals 
did. There were also many thousands 
of farmers who shot or trapped game 
birds for the market. And there were 
hordes of men and boys, many of them 
ne’er-do-wells, who made occasional de- 
structive raids on any game which was 
easy to kill and would interest the buy- 
ers who traveled the rural districts. 

The white-tail deer was profitable 
prey for Eastern market hunters, and 
those in the Great Lakes region. In 
northern Michigan in the late '70’s and 
through the ‘80's a competent hunter 
could kill from 150 to 200 white-tails in 
the autumn, and get between $15 and 
$20 for each of them-—-which added up 
to more money than the average lum- 
berjack, farmer, or miner could earn 
by twelve months of hard work. 

Dollar-greedy hunters killed deer in- 


dustriously all through the long open 
season and often before and after it. 
In daylight they still-hunted with the 
rifle. After dark they jack-lighted 
blazed trails around swamps and along 
ridges with bullseye lanterns fastened 
to their caps or on a pole strapped to 
their backs and extending above their 
heads. When the gleam of a deer’s eyes 
showed in the light’s beam, the white- 
tail—-worth the equivalent of three or 
fours days’ wages—-was an easy mark 
with a buckshot-loaded  scattergun 
Other jack-lighters patrolled the shores 
of lakes and streams in canoes; often 
their kills were does or fawns. 


Michigan: 80.000 Deer a Season 


Night and day, week after week, this 
slaughter went on. Men who knew it at 
first hand estimate that in the early 80's 
market hunters bagged most of the 80, 
000 deer which were killed in Michigan 
each fall. After the white-tails ha: 
been thinned out by years of this non- 
stop hunting they had to go farther t 
make their kills, and much of the meat 
was wasted. Often when a deer was 
shot deep in the wilds only its saddle 
was packed out to the railroad. 

When sportsmen finally woke up to 
the damage that was being done by 
market hunting they tried to stop it 
That wasn’t easy. In 1887 they got the 
season shortened from four months to 
one. Seven years later they induced 
the Michigan legislature to pass a li 
cense law and impose a season limit of 
five deer. That didn’t do much good. 
Market hunters took out licenses in the 
names of relatives and friends, and al- 
though they didn’t kill quite so many 
deer that season, they were just as well 
off because the restrictions forced up 
the price of venison. It wasn’t until 
the season limit was reduced to one 
buck, and the sale of venison was made 
illegal, that market hunting for deer 
was finally scotched. 

In neighboring Wisconsin, market 
hunters had to be content with a smaller 
take. There is a record of 4,000 white- 
tails having been shipped out of the 
town of Antigo in four months in the 
early ‘80's, but that was unusual. One 
party of three good hunters who worked 
together for many years were well sat- 
isfied with 100 deer a season. 

Some hunters hired out to kill white- 
tails for the logging camps, but this 
wasn't a serious drain on deer because 
the lumberjacks were beefeaters who 
roared their disapproval if venison ap- 
peared too frequently on the table. 

Most of the deer killed by Lakes-area 
market hunters went to the big Mid- 
west cities to supply the profitable lux- 
ury trade. Game dealers in New York 
and other Eastern cities got most of 
their venison from Maine and the Adi- 
rondack Mountains where, although 
kills were ruinously heavy, market 
hunting never attained the proportions 
it did in Michigan. 

Most atrocious of the many crimes 
against our game was the extinction ot 
the passenger pigeon. From earliest 
Colonial times until long after the Civil 
War myriads of these fast-flying birds 
darkened the skies as they passed or 
their migratory flights. In 1857 the 
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Ohio legislature replied to pleas for 
their protection with the statement: 
“The passenger pigeon needs no pro- 
tection .. . no ordinary destruction can 
lessen them.”” In 1871 one nesting in 
Wisconsin covered 850 square miles of 
woodland and was estimated at 136 mil- 
lion birds. As late as 1878 a nesting 
area in Michigan covered 150,000 acres 
and was populated by an estimated bil- 
lion and a half pigeons. 

The last passenger pigeon died in a 
Cincinnati, Ohio, zoo in 1914. 

Although market hunters are rightly 
blamed for the extermination of this ex- 
cellent game bird, the professional shot- 
gun hunters played a very minor part 
in it. The pigeons could be bagged 
easily by other methods and the price 
they brought didn’t justify the expendi- 
ture of powder and shot. The slaughter 
was instigated by market buyers and 
carried out by gangs of hard-boiled 
killers assisted by thousands of men and 
boys anxious to cash in on a few days 
or nights of bloody work. 

The details of the slaughter are re- 
volting—particularly when one consid- 
ers that with proper management pas- 
senger pigeons would have provided 
legitimate shooting for many genera- 
tions of sportsmen. Netting was the 
favorite method of capturing them. A 
likely-looking opening in the woods was 
selected, the ground was baited with 
salt, a few “stool pigeons’—hbirds 
blinded by sewing their eyes shut—were 
planted, and a large net was rigged 


For details on the lethal weapons 
used by market hunters to mow 
down countless waterfowl, see the 
picture feature on pages 46 to 51 


hd 


of this issue, “It Was Murder! 


high overhead. The birds came to the 
bait eagerly, and when they blanketed 
the ground two or three deep the net 
was dropped. The pigeons were either 
killed for the market or crated alive 
for sale to trapshooting clubs. A sin- 
gle cast netted 500 to 1,000 birds, and 
a dozen casts a day wasn’t unusual. 

Other pigeon killers beat the roosting 
birds out of trees with poles and clubs. 
After dark, big fires were lighted, and 
in their glare the slaughter went on all 
night. When the squabs were old enough 
to send to market, the nests were 
knocked out of trees. 

The massacre was almost unimagin- 
able. In one month in 1878 almost fif- 
teen million pigeons were shipped to 
market from the Michigan town of Pe- 
toskey alone, and it is estimated that in 
that year more than a billion wild pig- 
eons were sold in the United States. 
Market buyers, provided with barrels 
and ice, accompanied the killers and 
bought their take. Sometimes so many 
pigeons were sent to market that the 
price broke and the birds could be 
bought at retail for a cent apiece. 

Trapshooting with live birds as tar- 
gets became widely popular in the ’70’s, 
and for the next twenty years provided 
a profitable market for the pigeon net- 
ters. Several million passenger pigeons 
were sacrificed to this sport. Thirty-five 
thousand of them were bought for one 

(continued on page 66) 
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Geese, driven from roosts by bonfires, were harvested ruthlessly—and sent to market 
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Pr ¥ \he sportsman who lives in a region 
where bowfins, gar pike, carp, and 
other undesirables abound is miss- 

ing a great bet if he fails to go after 

these finned outcasts with spear and 
jack light—provided, of course, that the 
laws of his state permit it. 

The practice, commonly known as 
gigging in the South, is an action- 
packed, exciting sport. One veteran 
spear wielder on bowfins—better known 
as dogfish in some parts of the country 
and as grindles in others--compares the 
stalk to still-hunting deer. Both call for 
craft and stealth and know-how, he 
points out, and once you're within strik- 
ing distance of the fish the action is 
likely to be even faster than when you 
come within shooting range of the deer. 

But be sure you check up on the legal 
phase of this sport before you plan a 
spearing expedition. Many states ban 
the use of the five-tined prod even on 
undesirable fish, in order to protect 
such gamy sorts as bass and pike. Spear 
and jack light are a deadly combination 
on game fish, and the states that outlaw 
them fear the gigging of nongame fish, 
if permitted, would lead to widespread 
chiseling. 

Where it’s legal, however, the spear- 
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ing of predator fish takes place on the 
warm spring nights of April, May, and 
June. With the arrival of dusk, follow- 
ing a day or two of warm weather, 
bowfins, gar, and carp move up into 
shallow water either to feed or spawn. 
It’s an easy matter for the sportsman 
equipped with a good jack light to find 
them there. 
Use a Rowboat—Not a Canoe! 

Almost any kind of rowboat or skiff 
will do, so long as it is stable and can 
be maneuvered in shoal areas. A canoe 
won't do, since the spearman must 
stand in the bow and needs firm footing. 
The spear has a long wooden handle 
and sufficiently heavy tines to withstand 
the twisting, bucking struggles of a big 
carp or bowfin. Fish of five to twenty 
pounds are not unusual—and can they 
deal out punishment! 

In the old days most night spearing 
was done with a gasoline jack light 
mounted on a wooden standard over 
the bow of the boat and suspended four 
or five feet above the water. The pres- 
ent-day jack is usually placed at the 
very peak of the bow, only a foot or 
two above water, and has a metal re- 


by HARVEY 
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VACADAM 


« « to rough fish! 





Are you plagued by bowfins, 


carp, and gar? Try spearing them 
at night— if it’s legal in your state 


—and do game fish a good turn! 


flector to keep the light out of the eyes 
of the spearman. Instead of gasoline 
lanterns a few enthusiasts prefer elec- 
tric ones powered by auto batteries. 

In addition to these items the spear- 
man needs plenty of mosquito dope, and 
rubber footgear. Even if the boat 
doesn’t leak, once a few speared fish 
are turned loose on the bottom the foot- 
ing gets pretty slippery and messy. 

The technique is to move slowly along 
the weedy shallows, in water two to five 
feet deep, with one man at the oars or 
paddle and either one or two doing the 
spearing. In the illuminating cone of 
light, every weed, clump of moss, lily 
stem, fish, and turtle stands out in sharp 
detail. The spearman who knows his 
fish néed have no fear that he will mis 
take a northern pike for a gar, or a bass 
for carp or bowfin. The fish are as plain 
to be seen as if spotlighted in an aquar 
ium tank, 

When first sighted the fish are nor- 
mally lying quiet on or near bottom 
Carp, being relatively sluggish, are 
likely to stay that way until the prod is 
driven home. But bowfins and gar are 
far more restless and wary, and will 
likely be in motion by the time the 


(continued on page 82) 
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PUT THE 
Conservation 
Pledge 


IN YOUR TOWN Seygz 
oa 


Yportsmen’s clubs and _ individuals, 
through active promotion of the 
Conservation Pledge, are main- 

stays in the fight to save America’s 
natural resources. In the two years 
since the Pledge was originated in a 
national competition sponsored by 
OUTDOOR LIFE, hundreds of sportsmen’s 
groups and thousands of thoughtful 
citizens all over the country have used 
it as the official doctrine for their day- 
day-out conservation practice. 

The Dowagiac Conservation Club, of 
Dowagiac, Mich., literally put the 
Pledge on parade when the city cele- 
brated its hundredth anniversary re- 
cently. In a two-hour parade reviewed 
by thousands, the club's attractive float, 
shown above, featured the Conserva- 
tion Pledge in a large central design. 
It drew lively comment from spectators 

proof, once again, that Americans 
will think of conservation and will 
recognize its urgency when they know 
the facts. And to define conservation, 
to give it meaning are primary aims 
of the Pledge. 

There is almost no limit to the work 
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Gerard Gauthier, left, Eagle Scout of Manville, R 


that individuals, also, can do to spread 
the message in their communities. For 
example, there’s the record of Gerard 
Gauthier, a_ sixteen-year-old Eagle 
Scout, of Manville, R. I. Impressed with 
the need for conservation education, he 
got a copy of the Pledge design from 
OUTDOOR LIFE. Then: 

He paid local printers to make hun- 
dreds of extra copies and distributed 
them to schools and Scout troops. 

Letters which he wrote on the neces- 
sity for conservation education and the 
importance of preserving our remain- 
ing natural resources were printed in 
Rhode Island newspapers and in school 
and Scout publications. 

Gerard paid for and_ distributed 
posters of the Pledge for display in 
store windows. He painted a large 
design of the Pledge on canvas and had 





. L., distributes copies of the Pledge 


it permanently displayed in his troop’s 
meeting room. The Pledge is recited at 
patrol meetings. 

What one sportsmen’s club and one 
Scout have done in their communities 
duplicated anywhere. It must 
be done, for conservation education is 
one of the major needs in America 
today—-and every year it will become 
more important. You can work for 
conservation by promoting the Pledge 
in your town. Talk to the heads of your 
schools and urge them to have the 
Pledge recited regularly by all the 
students. Ask sportsmen’s clubs to co- 
operate. Write to us for special repro- 
ductions of the Pledge and place copies 
in stores and clubrooms. 

If you need help, OUTDOOR LIFE—in 
the interest of conservation—will assist 
you in any way it can. THE END 


can be 
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PISTOL LAWS OF ALL STATES 


First compiled and published by Ourpoor Lire in 1941, this 

list has proved so useful to handgun owners, dealers, and 

peace officers that it has been brought up to date with the 
co-operation of state officials and is now republished. 
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| 1S LICENSE 1S PERMIT | soey oF | PERSONS MAY GU MAY GUN OTHER LAWS _| IS VISITOR'S 
STATE REQUIRED TO REQUIRED TO le PE FORBIDDEN BE CARRIED BE CARRIED ON OWNING | HOME-STATE 
| I PURCHASE POSSESS OR FROM MWHOM M | TO POSSESS CONCEALED IN ANY OR | PERMIT 
] PISTOL? CARRY? OBTAINED? | PISTOL | ON PERSON? | VEHICLE? CARRYING | HONORED? 
IT No To carry openly, in $1, from sheriff in Persons convicted Yes, with permit Yes, with permit Delivery to persons T wot covered by law, 
| vehicle, or con- county of residence | anywhereofcommit- | (see Col. 2) or if in (see Col. 2) under 18, drug ad- but visitor said to 
ALABAMA | cealed, except on (renew yearly) ting or attempting abode or fixed place dicts, drunkards, be subject to same 
| own land, in abode, crimes of violence of business etc., forbidden | laws as resident 
or in fixed place (also note Col. 7) | 
business | | ' | 
siaeiepuntetiananiaeins icemienammanae ns = = a a - [= eas inal 





ARIZONA 


ARKANSAS 


CALIFORNIA 





ILLINOIS 


KANSAS | 


KENTUCKY 








No legal provisions for licenses, permits, or honoring of visitors’ home permits. Law merely forbids carrying of pistol concealed on person. 


TT 


Law forbids sale or carrying of any pistol except type used in U. S$. Army or Navy, and then only if “uncovered and in hand.” No provisions for licenses, permits, of honoring of visitors’ permits. 


++ 





| To carry in , vehicle 
or concealed 


No charge, from any | 
sheriff or head of 
police department | 





Aliens, ‘drug addicts, 
persons convicted of 
2 - (also note 





Yes, with permit 
(see Col. 2) 








Yes, with permit 
(see Col. 2) 


T Transfer to persons 
| under 18 forbidden | 


No (visitor subject 
to same laws as resi- 
dent) 

















(renew y yearly) | | 
— i ae | mam — = ee 
COLO RADO oa provisions for licenses, permits, or nenasing of visitors’ home permits. Law merely forbids carrying of pistol concealed on person. Also, unnaturalized foreign- bern Persons may not possess 
pistols 
i . ———— ——— -_ . —_ . one — 
No To carry, in vehicle $l (renew ‘yearly | None, but note. Yes, with permit Nes, with permit Transfer to persons No (but home per- 
| of on person, except | 25¢), from town or| Col. 7 (see Col. 2) see Col. 2) | under 18 or aliens mit will serve as 
j CONNECTICUT in home or place of police officials for forbidden ; no permit basis for issuance of 
business use in their jurisdic- issued to any person Conn. permit to 
tion; statewide from ever convicted of a carry concealed 
Supt State Police |= 
pene — EE i 7 nadie etieeenecentiommmens =s — a . —_ 
C) To carry concealed $3 (renew yearly) Aliens, minors, in- Yes, with permit Yes, with permit T None Not covered by law, 
DELAWARE or in vehicle from Court of Gen-| toxicated persons (see Col. 2) (see Col. 2) but state police say 
eral Sessions | yes 
—— —E . + 2 eee — ee | | . a —— 
“DISTRICT OF | No (but dealer or To carry, in vehicle No charge, from T Drug addicts, per- fes, ‘with permit Yes, with permit None No (visitor subject 
owner must file ap- or concealed, except Supt. of Police sons convicted of (see ‘Col. 2) (see Col. 2) to same laws as resi- 
COLUMBIA | plication to sell fire- in abode or fixed crime of violence dent 
arm) place of business 
No To carry $100 bond | coquired, Persons under 2] No No Special permit re- Not covered by law 
FLORIDA from county commis- quired for carrying (visitor presumably 
sioner ‘renew every | | in certain national- subject to same laws 
two years) | forest areas as resident 
—e i + ee ee — see 
No To carry or possess | 50¢ ($100 bond also| Persons under 18 No Yes, with permit | Yes (too long to | No (visitor presum- 
outside home or required), from the (see ‘Col. 2) quote) ably subject to same 
GEORGIA place of business ordinary of county of laws as resident 
(but concealment is | residence (renew 
forbidden even with every three years) 
| permit) i 
intlratininiiile . 4 = —— — 
| No To carry concealed | From sheriff of | None, but note Col.7 Yes, with permit Yes | Guns may not be Yes, hab sonata per- 
on person (usually a county where gun is (see Col. 2) | sold to minors mit (see Col. 2) re- 
IDAHO | written order issued | to be used (renew quired to carry con- 
| | for specified time) with each change of | cealed 
| | | sheriff) | 
—_ _ =o —_ — — —E EE 





No legal provisions for licenses, permits, or honoring of visitors’ permits. Law merely forbids corrying of pistol concealed on person (or in vehicle if within 10 years of conviction of crime of 
| violence). or sale of preted to alien 0 or minor. 

















Pistol may not be 


| 
No (visitor 


No To possess | $1, from any judge Persons believed to No No subject 
| of circuit, superior, have been convicted pledged or lent, or to same laws as resi- 
INDIANA | oF criminal court (re- | of crime of violence, | names or numbers | dent 
new yearly) | persons under 18, | | altered of removed 
| | drunkards, etc. 
— - open — — ——+- i —— ————— eee | — 
| No To carry No charge, from) | Persons under 21 Yes, with permit Yes, with permit None Yes 
Commissioner of (see Col. 2) (see Col. 2) 
IOWA Public Safety, Des | 
| Moines, of county | | 
| sheriff | | 
4 - s — = — —_ —— a _ ——= ——EE —————e 


{State law forbids carrying of pistol eonneiied On person, of possession by a minors. NO provisions tor licenses, permite, ¢ or honoring of visitors’ home permits. But cities of Ist, “2nd, and ad denese 
Ihave authority to regulate pistols locally 


Court rulings conflict on legality of carrying pistol in vehicle. 


4. 
No (but any transfer | 
must have approval 


No (but possession 
or carrying concealed 


T 


Approval see - Col. 
2) from Supt. Bu- 


"None 





Yes, if He approval 
(see Col 


Yes, but oetice may 
; Question intentions. 


None 


No legal provisions for licenses, permits, or honoring of visitors’ heme povenite. ise ‘merely forbids carrying of pistol concealed on person, possession a dien enemies, or sale to minors. 


No (visitor sebject to 
same laws as resi- 




















LOUISIANA |Supt. Bureau of | forbidden without reau of Criminal if answers are satis- dent 
Criminal Identifica- official approval) | Identification and | factory, owner will | 
jtion and Investiga- Investigation be allowed to pro- | 
tion) ceed | 
— | — ee —— | ee p—-——-——. -- eeneneae 
No To carry concealed Seam police chief, Furnishing firearms Yes, with permit Yes | Possession of fire- Not covered by law, 
city marshal, or se- to persons under 16 (see Col. 2) } arm in fields or for- but police custom- 
MAINE lectman (renew forbidden, except | ests without hunting arily honor such 
every Jan. 1) for certain target or } license is evidence permits 
hunting uses jo of violating law re 
—— ——— — 1 saeneeiatnnmagiicemanenanats ae —_ - i wtileaiiale 
MARYLAND | No legal provisions for licenses, permits, or honoring of visitors’ home permits. Law merely forbids carrying of pistol concealed on person. _ 
— ————— +f - y -— > _-- —— 7 , ——_—_—__—___ — 
|| Yes, no charge, from To carry (issued to 50¢, from police and Aliens, drug addicts, Yes, with permit Yes, with permit | Minors may not pur- Visitor presumably 
MASSACHUSETTS | police and other residents of state other local authori- persons convicted of (see Col. 2) (see Col. 2). But, | chase subject to same laws 
local authorities only | ties(renewannually) | a felony weapon must not be as resident, but may = 
left in parked car not get Mass. permit 
— | | + + — ——————E + — —- + = —— one ; \ 
| Yes, no charge, from To carry concealed $1, from 1 Concealed Licenses and per- Yes, with carrying Yes, with carrying None No (visitor presum- 
}police chief in city or in vehicle Weapon Licensing | mits not granted to | permit (see Col. 2) permit (see Col. 2) | ably subject to same \ 
MICHIGAN jor village, sheriff Board aliens; persons un- | | laws as resident by 
jelsewhere der 21, adjudged in- | | 
| | sane, or convicted of | y 
a felony Ze 
st a ! — — = ee | — 7 — 
MINNESOTA | State law forbids carrying of Pi stol in vehicle or concealed on person, or possession by aliens, or by persons under 14 unless accompanied by parent or ooneten. No provisions for licenses, Y 
|| permits, or honoring of visite home permits. But municipalities may regulate pistols locally by ordinance 
© Outdoor Life. Reproduction strictly forbidden. ° 
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STATE 


MISSISSIPPI 


MONTANA 


1 2 


3 





4 


5 6 








NEBRASKA 


NEVADA 


NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 











from Supt. of State 
Police 





NEW JERSEY 


Yes (unless buyer 
has carrying permit), 
a from judge, po- 
lice chief, sheriff, or 
Sec’y of State 


To carry, in vehicle 
or concealed, except 
in home or place of 
business or on own 
land 





NEW MEXICO 


Law forbids carrying of 


pistol concealed on person. No legal provisions for licenses  carmite, or honoring of visitors’ home 


From judge of Court 
of Common Pleas 
(application through 
county clerk or po- 
lice chief 


Persons convicted of Yes, with permit (see 
crimes, minors Col. 2 
| 


a 








NEW YORK 


Coupon issued with 
carrying or premises 
permit (see Col. 2) 
required to purchase 


One type to carry on 
person, another to 
possess on specified 
Premises (perma- 
nent) 


In New York City and 
in Nassau County, 
from Police Commis- 
sioner, elsewhere, 
from judge of court 
of record 





NORTH 
CAROLINA 


NORTH 
DAKOTA 





Yes, 50¢, from clerk 
of Superior Court 


To purchase or pos- 


| sess (see Col. 1) 


See Col. 1) 





No (but purchaser 
must exhibit permit 
to carry 


| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
| 
} 


To carry concealed, 
except in home or 
place of business 





Law forbids carrying of pistol in vehicle or concealed on person. No provisions for licenses, permits, or honoring of visitors’ home permits. If Visitor is found with pistol i in vehicle or contin on 


No charge, from any 
judge of court of 
} record, police chief, 
or sheriff (renew 
yearly 





Yes, with proper per 
mit (see Col. 2), as 


Felons, persons con- 
victed of certain mis- 


| 
} 
| 


demeanors authorized thereby, 
whether concealed 
or not 

Tramps (also note No, except on own 

Col. 7) premises 


Yes, with permit 
(see Col. 2) 


Felons, aliens, per- 
sons under 17, drug 
addicts, habitual 
criminals 


person, police will hold him while his authority to have pistol is checked. Minors may possess for training 





‘OKLAHOMA 


IS LICENSE iS PERMIT COST OF PERSONS MAY GUN MAY GUN 
bag syste TO REQUIRED TO PERMIT— FORBIDDEN BE CARRIED BE CARRIED 
PURCHASE POSSESS OR FROM WHOM TO POSSESS CONCEALED IN ANY 
PISTOL? CARRY? OBTAINED? PISTOL ON PERSON? VEHICLE? 

| 
No } No (no legal provi- Coeseeesesvecoee Boys under 16 or any No, except by trav- No, except by trav 
| sion for permit student within 2 elers under certain elers under certain 
| miles of school or definitions or per definitions of per- 
| | college grounds (also | sons fearing attack sons fearing attack 
| note Col 
Yes, 50¢ from cir- Permit to acquire | See Col. 1 Persons not of good No Yes, unless con- 
cuit clerk of county (see Col. 1) needed | moral character or cealed in close prox- 
of residence to possess (but note lawful age imity to person (also 
Col. 7) note Col. 7 
No To carry concealed From a district judge Minors Yes, with permit (see Yes 
Nonresident aliens | (aliens, $25, from Col. 2) 
must have license to | fish and game ward- 
possess } en 
Yes, nocharge, from | To possess | No charge, from po- | Felons, aliens No Yes 
police | lice (need not be 
renewed 
| 
No To carry concealed, | No charge, from Felons, aliens Yes, with permit (see Yes 
except on trains, board of county com- Col. 2) of on trains, 
Stages, etc } missioners (renew stages, etc 
| yearly 
| ee | 
No, except for alien To carry loaded | For resident, 50¢, Aliens, felons, ex- Yes, with permit (see Yes, with permit (see 
or felon | from local officials; cept with special Col. 2 Col. 2 
for nonresident, $1, permit (see Col. 1) 


Yes, with permit ‘see 
Col. 2 


permits, but statute penaiasie allows traveler to carry firearms 


Yes, with proper per- 
mit (see Col. 2) as 
authorized thereby 


No, if concealed 
within easy reach 


Yes, with permit 
‘see Col 
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OTHER LAWS 
ON OWNING 


OR 
CARRYING 


Furnishing any 
weapon to minor or 
intoxicated person ts 
forbidden 


— 


iS VISITOR'S 
HOME-STATE 
| 


HONORED? 


Yes (traveler may 
| even carry pistol 
without permit) 





Travelers on contin- 
uous peaceable jour- 
ney through Mo. may 
possess pistols 


None 


None 


None 


Altering of removing 
marks forbidden 


Altering of removing 

marks, using si- 

lencer, of taking pis- 
| tol as security on 
| loan forbidden 


T ————— 


| Yes (too long to 
quote 


| Permit unnecessary 

| (see Col. 7) if visitor 

} complies with other 
Mo laws 


No (visitor subject to 
same laws as resi- 
dent 





Yes, but visitor must} 
comply with Nebras- | 
ka laws | 


No (visitor subject to 
same laws as resi 
dent) 


Not covered by law 

(visitor presumably 

subject to same laws 
| as resident) 


EEE 


| Not covered by law 

(visitor presumably 
| subject to same laws 
as resident 


in No (visitor must 
have proper N. Y 
permit before enter. 
ing state with pistol 
even if tarret- 
| shooter) 





Furnishing of pistol 
to minor forbidden 


Yes (too long to 
quote) 


No legal proverens for licenses, permits, or honoring of visitors’ home permits. Law merely forbids carrying of pistol concealed on person or in vehicle 





OREGON 


———+ 


No 


To carry concealed 
or in vehicle (but 
pistol carried openly 
in belt holster not 
held concealed) 





PENNSYLVANIA | 
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No (but application 
to purchase must be 
made to dealer 48 
jours in advance) 


To carry concealed 
or in vehicle except 
in home or place of 
business (see other 
exception, Col. 7) 


From any police 
| head or sheriff 


50c¢ (but free if ap- 
plicant has hunting 
license), from any 
police head or sheriff 
(renew yearly) 


Persons under 18, Yes, 
Cc 


with permit 
aifens, convicts see Col. 2) 


Persons convicted of 
| crimes of violence, 
| aliens 


Yes, with permit 
(see Col. 2) or under 
exception in Col. 7 
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RHODE ISLAND) 


License to carry re- 
quired to purchase 





To carry concealed 
or in vehicle except 
in home or place of 
business 


$2 fee, $300 bond, 

from local police 

head or town clerk 
| (renew yearly 





‘SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


No legal provisions for licenses, permits, or honoring of visitors’ permits. Law merely forbids carrying of pistol on person, concealed or not, except in home or place of business. However, courts 


- + 


Persons convicted of 


Yes, 
crimes of violence C 


with permit 
(see Col. 2 








Yes, with permit 
see Col. 2 


Yes, with permit 
see Col. 2) or undar 
exception in Col.7 


Yes, with permit 
see Col. 2 


have held that carrying of pistol in luggage does not violate the carrying-on-person law. The same probably applies to carrying in vehicle 





SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


No (but application 
to purchase must be 
made to dealer 48 
hours in advance) | 


To carry concealed 
or in vehicle except 
in home or place of 
business 





TENNESSEE 


Law forbids sale of any pistol, also carrying “with intent to go armed” of any pistol (concealed or not) except Army or Navy pistol openly in hand. No provision for licenses, 


50¢, from any judge 
of court of record, 
police head or sheriff 
(renew yearly 


Yes, with permit 


| Persons convicted of | 
| «see Col. 2) 


crimes of violence 
(also note Col. 7) 


of visitors’ home permits, but latter probably will be honored by authorities 





—}-—_—++ 


TEXAS 


Law prohibits carrying, except on own premises or while traveling. No provision for license, but purchaser must present certificate of good character from justice of t the peace or judee in county 


of residence. No provision for honoring of visitors’ permits. 





UTAH 


No state license, but 
some cities require 


No (but owner must 
have written consent 
of a peace officer to 
carry concealed) 





VERMONT 


No legal provisions for licenses, permits, or honoring of visitors’ home per 





| 
| See Col. 2 


— 


























| 
| 
| 
i 


7 
Aliens, persons un- 
der 14 


Yes, with consent 
(see Col. 2) 


i fas 
mits. Law merely forbids carrying of pistol for criminal purposes, 





Yes, with 
see Col. 2 


permit 


Not covered by law, 
but probably yes 


Yes (too long to 
| quote) quired to carry con 
| cealed (see Col. 2) 
+ a 


| Members of shooting 
| Organization incor- 
| porated in state may 
| carry pistols to or 
| from meetings 

| Tad 


| No (visitor subject 
to same laws as resi 
dent) 


+ 7 





No (but home per 
| mit may serve as 
| basis for issuance of 
| North Dakota per- 

mit to carry con 
| cealed) 


Yes, but permit re- 


| Not covered by law 
| (visitor presumably 
| subject to same laws 
as resident) 





| Altering of removing 
| marks or using si- 
} lencer forbidden 
| 


Delivery of pistol to 

minor, convict, 

drunkard, drug ad- 

dict, of insane fo:- 
| bidden 


Carrying firearms in 
State game pre- 


| serves, except on 
| highways, is forbid- 
den 


f possession by child under 16 without consent of parent 


Not covered by law 

(visitor presumably 
subject to same laws 
| as resident) 


“lot covered by law 
| (visitor presumably 
Subject to same laws 
as resident) 


permits, or  nonawleg 


| Yes (but visitor must 
comply with Federal 
laws on transporta 
tion) 











|) of guardian. Serie Mes 
Vi RGINIA No legal provisions for licenses, permits, or honoring of visitors’ home permits. Law merely forbids carrying of pistol concealed on person, and provides that person going armed may be required 
| |_to give recognizance. But visitor's home-state permit probably will be honored if pistol is not carried concealed 
| T Grikeiy Kris RN 
|| No (but application To carry concealed | $1, from any judge | Persons convicted of Yes, with permit Yes, with permit Members of shooting No (visitor subject 
WASHINGTON to purchase must be | of in vehicle, except | of court of record, | crimes of violence (see Col. 2) of in (see Col organizations may | to same laws as resi- 
|| made to dealer 48 in home or place of | local police chief, or Delivery to minors home or place of carry to and from dent) 
it hours in advance) business (see Col. 7) | sheriff (renew yearly) forbidden business ‘see Col. 7 meetings 
WEST || No To possess, except | $20fee,$3,500bond, | Aliens No No None No (visitor may not 
in home (issued to | from judge of Circuit | carry pistol or ob- 
VIRGINIA residents of state | Court (renew yearly) | tain West Virginia 
iH _ only) | oe ——— ie | _ | _bermit to do so) 
WISCONSIN” || State law forbids carrying of pistol concealed on person, and possession by minors oF intoxicated persons, also provides that person going armed may be required to give sureties for keeping 
||_the peace. No provisions for licenses, permits, or honoring of visitors’ home permits But communities may have local laws 
| snanencennsnmnsnemenyeniont 
WYOMING | No legal provisions for licenses or permits. Law merely forbids carrying of pistol conceaied on person. But visitor's home-state permit will be honored 
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“Come up quick!” 
Sammy yelled. I was 
still pufling and he 
wanted me to run! 


Wer since boyhood when I chased 

4 jack rabbits across the pasture 

4 with a stick horse between my 
legs and an air rifle on my shoulder, I 
dreamed and planned for the day when 
[I could go on a big-game hunt. I 
wanted to stalk and kill something big, 
something wild and elusive, something 
dangerous and ferocious 

And at last I had my chance. It was 
early October and I was in Alberta, 
near the foothills of the Canadian 
Rockies, with nothing to do —-except 
hunt—and plenty of time to do it. 

After getting advice from sportsmen 
in Calgary, I decided to head for the 
isolated mining town of Nordegg which 
lies at the edge of the majestic Rockies 
about 140 miles northwest of Calgary. 
It was raining, and weather predictions 
weren't encouraging, but nevertheless 
I set out hopefully in my light car 
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The road was a tough one and I did 
many a repair job with shovel and ax, 
but I made it into Nordegg the follow- 
ing day in time for a late breakfast. 
At the hotel that evening, while I was 
pondering my next step, I met three 
members of a hunting party who had 
the same idea I had—-except that their 
expedition had been more carefully 
planned. After observing that a man 
rash enough to go sheep chasing in an 
automobile must really want to hunt, 
they invited me to join them. I did, and 
that was the beginning of a continuous 
round of fun, fellowship, and sport. 


A Rollicking Crew 


My companions were Dr. J. F. Mar- 
tin, a physician and surgeon, of Seattle, 
Wash., D. D. Kay, a business man and 
rancher, and Dr. W. W. Howard, both 





of whom hailed from Medford, Oreg. 

Dr. Martin, appropriately called 
Bruin, was a big, powerfully built man 
with bushy, graying hair and a ten- 
day growth of whiskers. With a pipe 
or cigar in his mouth, and attired in a 
red-plaid shirt he looked like a trapper 
or prospector. And he had the heartiest 
laugh I ever heard. 

Kay, dubbed Curly because he was 
bald, was slender and wiry, quick- 
witted, and as full of mischief as an 
entire grade in a grammar school 

Dr. Howard, who became simply Doc, 
had spent part of his 66 years growing 
a fine crop of white whiskers 

As for myself, I'll merely say I’m 
almost as broad as I am tall-——especially 
when I wear my hunting coat with its 
big pockets filled with shells, sand- 
wiches, apples, sardines, extra socks, 
film for my camera, and gloves. 
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A man rash enough to chase Alberta sheep 
in an automobile joins forces with three boisterous 
friends. They weren’t big-game experts, they missed 
plenty of shots, and even scaled the wrong mountain. 


But they got trophies—and had a wonderful time 


by hk. EK. 
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We were all in high spirits the next 
morning as we loaded our gear into 
a truck owned by Carl Sands, our out- 
fitter, and headed northwest. After 
jolting over eighteen miles of rough 
roads we reached the bank of the 
Blackstone River where horses and 
equipment awaited us. An Indian guide 
had pitched tents, built a cheery fire, 
and there was coffee in the pot. 

We lashed our gear and supplies on 
sixteen pack horses the next morning 
and, accompanied by four’ guides, 
started the trek into the hills. Two days 
travel, much of it through freezing 
rain and snow, brought us to the mouth 
of George Creek which is about mid- 
way between the Blackstone and Big- 
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horn Ranges. Both ranges are good 
sheep country and, since a bighorn ram 
was first on our trophy list, we pitched 
camp there. 

That night we drew names to choose 
our guides, three of whom were sons 
of our outfitter, and the fourth a Chip- 
pewa Indian. After drawing (mine was 
to be Sammy Sands) the betting began 
as to who would get the first and the 
biggest ram. By the time we turned in 
there was a high feeling of anticipation. 


And the days that followed fulfilled 
every hope. There was never a dull 
moment. 


Early next morning we mount@d and 
headed for ram country. Sammy and 
I followed Rock Creek into the Big- 
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horns. After we tied up our horses at 
the timberline, Sammy glassed the 
mountainsides. ‘“Let’s go over this 


mountain and head south,” he said. 
Right then I started to discover that 
sheep hunting is tough. I puffed and 
blowed, sneezed and snorted, slipped 
and crawled, cussed and cried before 
I finally dragged my heaving bulk to 
the top. Before my breathing settled 
back to normal Sammy had surveyed 


the area with the binoculars. ‘‘Well,” 
he said, grinning, “them there rams 


must be over the next mountain.” 

I stumbled and staggered down that 
peak and began the long haul up the 
next one. Halfway up we saw a big 
elk. The’ area was out of bounds for 
elk or moose hunting, but I determined 
to get a shot with my camera. The 
elk wasn’t willing to pose. 

“Now look what you've done,” 
Sammy said. ‘He’s headed over the 
top and he’ll scare them rams.” 

Apparently that’s what happened, 
because when we finally wiggled to 
the peak Sammy announced he could 
see nothing. We took time out for 
lunch, and then Sammy asked: “Think 
we better head for camp?” 

I shook my head. “Let's top another 
mountain.” ‘ 

Sammy reached the next peak about 
thirty yards ahead of me. Turning 
excitedly he shouted: “Come up here 
quick! There's a big ram running along 
the rim!” 

I was still panting and puffing after 
performing what I thought was a 
miracle in climbing as far as I had. 
Now Sammy wanted me to run! I did. 
When I reached the rim Sammy was 
whistling at the ram. The animal 
stopped about seventy-five yards away 
and looked back. I sat down but I 
couldn't see the ram from that position. 
So I stood up, sighted through the 
scope on my .300 Magnum, held my 
heaving breath, and fired. Instead of 
falling, the ram galloped off. I ran to 
a rock ledge from which I could shoot 
prone and got off a shot at about 200 
yards. The ram kept running and stop- 
ping, and I kept firing. After I had 
shot—-and missed——-eight times the ram, 
still in excellent health, disappeared 
below the rocky ledge. 

Run 


Ram on the 


Well, that’s sheep hunting. It’s one 
thing to be a good shot on the rifle 
range and an altogether different thing 
to come panting, trembling, and ex- 
cited over a mountain and blast away 
at a fleeing ram. 

We followed the ridge to the spot 
where the ram went out of sight and 
immediately spotted him as he circled 
the base of a huge semicircular cliff 
and headed southward. 

“T’ll go down and head him off,” 
Sammy said. ‘‘He’ll have to come back 
this way.” 

The guide slid down the mountain 
and headed the ram off all right, but 
instead of running toward me he dis- 
appeared right before my eyes. Some- 
where, somehow he found a seam in 
the cliffs and either went over the top 
or settled down in a hiding place. 

We tramped back over the mountains 
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to the horses and got back to camp 
about an hour after dark. I was the 
only member of the party who got a 
shot that day and I was razzed for 
missing with eight bullets. 

Sammy came to my aid. “All your 
shots were going to the right,” he said. 
“Maybe your sights are off.” 

I fired at a target next morning and, 
sure enough, the rifle was shooting a 
foot or more to the right at 100 yards. 
After adjusting my scope I urged my 
companions to check their guns, too. A 
sheep hunter’s rifle takes a beating 
because he is constantly falling on 
rocks or banging into trees. A scope, 
I decided, should be checked every 
morning before starting to hunt. 


Another Costly Lesson 


The second day Sammy and I strug- 
gled for hours over several mountains 
without seeing anything except ewes. 
But in midafternoon as we headed back 
toward the horses we sighted a fair 
ram and some ewes sleeping on a cliff 
about halfway down the mountain. To 
get within range we had to sneak 
around the side of the mountain which 
was steep and covered with loose rock. 

We came into view, finally, about 100 
yards above the ram. This time I de- 
termined to make the shot good. I 
found a good rest for the rifle, put the 
cross hairs right on the animal's chest, 
and fired. 

A clean miss! I blasted at the ram’s 
tail as he fled. Another miss! 

Well, that was another lesson. In 
shooting down like that, I learned, a 
rifle will overshoot. If I had been below 
the ram, the rifle would undershoot. 
The trick, apparently, is to judge the 
distance and know how much the rifle 
will vary. 

When we reached camp that eve- 
ning, Bruin was cussing and snorting 
because he had missed a shot identical 
to mine—-and his target was a par- 
ticularly large and rare head. 

As we were getting ready to leave 
the tent next morning I noticed Curly 
counting shells into his pocket. “How 
many are you taking?” I asked. 

“Thirteen,” he said. 

“I'm taking three boxes," I remarked. 

“If I can’t get a ram with thirteen 
shots, to hell with him,” he replied. 

I grinned. ‘“‘You'll change your tune 
after you get a shot at a ram.” 

We all decided to head for the Black- 
stone range that day. Sammy and I 
rode over a thickly timbered mountain, 
followed a stream for about two hours, 
and then started up another timbered 
mountain. There was snow on the trail 
and the going was too slick for riding. 
So we walked and led the horses. 

That's when I began to doubt the 
sterling quality of my mount, an aged 
mare named Gravedigger. When I 
wasn't dragging her over a log, I had 
to hold her head while she went through 
the motions of climbing. Her feet 
slipped back as fast as she put them 
forward, and she scampered like a pig 
on a treadmill. The only time Grave- 
digger made any headway was when 
I fell down in front of her. She could 
always get good footing then! 

When I finally managed to drag, 
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push, and cajole Gravedigger to the 
top, Sammy was sitting on a log and 
shaking his head. ‘I hate to tell you 
this,” he said, “but we climbed the 
wrong mountain.- This one isn’t con- 
nected to the range we're heading for.” 

“You mean I have to get this old 
mare down off this peak and then drag 
ner up another?” I demanded. 

Sammy nodded. “Sorry.” 

“You're sorry?’ I said tartly. “How 
about me?” 

I led Gravedigger down that moun- 
tain and about noon we reached timber- 
line on the next one and tied up the 
horses. By that time I couldn’t be 
certain who had the worse opinion of 
the other—me or the mare. 

We were walking along the edge of 
the timber when Sammy suddenly 
froze, then eased back toward me. 
“Ram!” he whispered. We crawled up 
to get a better view and spotted seven 
rams a little less than half a mile 
away. They were lying down, and all 
were of good size. 

Our best chance was to go down into 
the timber, circle around the mountain, 
and come up above the rams at 100- 
yard range. Now that I didn’t have 
the old mare to drag, I made pretty 
good time. We were climbing the final 
hill when Sammy paused. “About five 
more minutes and we'll be close enough 
for a shot,” he said hopefully. 

Just then all hell broke loose! Some- 
one was shooting near by. A ram raced 
into view, but before I could get my 
rifle up he turned and disappeared. 
There was another series of rifle shots 
and five rams sprinted around the top 
of the rim. I blasted away at them 
but never touched a hair. 

While we were sneaking around for 
another view of the fleeing animals, 
Bruin strode over the ridge. “Got my 
ram,” he announced. 

“Just in time, too,” I said dryly. 

After admiring the fine head and 
congratulating Bruin, Sammy and I 
resumed our hike. We spotted two big 
rams feeding about half a mile away 
and spent a couple of hours trying to 
get within range. But every time we 
approached they withdrew higher on 
an inaccessible cliff. 

I was weary, sore, and starved when 
we arrived at camp that night, but 
Bruin, of course, was in high spirits. 
He collected the bets for the first ram 
—a fine 32-inch head. 


Expanding Social Program 


Now that there was fresh meat in 
camp our spirits rose. The merriment 
was further increased when we dis- 
covered that Curly had fired all his 
thirteen shells and left a ram looking 
scornfully at him only fifty yards away. 
That evening we initiated a game of 
poker into the social program of the 
camp, and it became a nightly affair. 

The following morning I started a 
campaign to rest in camp, and that 
was one argument I had no trouble 
winning. We got up late, had a big 
breakfast, and settled down to some 
very satisfactory loafing. 

Next day we awakened feeling 
rested and somewhat looser in the 
joints. As soon as Bruin built a fire 


and had the tent warm we bounced 
out in anticipation of a big ram killing. 

While the guides were bringing in 
the horses I walked into the tent and 
found Curly digging furiously into his 
bags. ‘Lose something?” I asked. 

“Looking for shells,” he said. “I'll 
be damned if I leave another ram be- 
cause I don’t have lead to throw.”’ 

Doc, Curly, and I, with our guides, 
left together while Bruin remained in 
camp to do the cooking and admire his 
trophy head. As it turned out I might 
as well have stayed with him because 
this was another of those days when 
Gravedigger and I renewed our feud. 
We had to cross considerable muskeg 
or boggy ground. It was rough going 
for a horse and they all knew that if 
they walked near trees the roots would 
give them support. 

That tree-crowding stunt is all right 
for the horse, but it’s hell on the rider 
Gravedigger was an expert at the 
trick. She certainly could get close, in 
fact she loved to drag me into the trees 
whether the ground was boggy or not. 
Deliberately, it seemed to me, she’d go 
out of her way to dig me in the ribs 
with a spruce. 


It Wasn’t Exactly Level 


Curly and his guide headed for the 
peaks, but Doc and I decided to hunt 
together when Sammy told us he knew 
a spot where we could do some good 
level walking and, perhaps, find some 
sheep. We quickly discovered that by 
level Sammy meant any terrain that 
isn’t exactly perpendicular. Doc and I 
slid, scooted, and crawled over that 
“flat, level’ mile but all we saw the 
entire day was mountains. 

We rode back to camp rather down- 
hearted and found another celebration 
in the making. Curly had bagged 
nice ram—with his thirty-second shoi 

It was unlawful to hunt the next 
day because it was Sunday, but we 
could move. Doc and I decided to set 
up a temporary camp in the mountains 
near timberline. Amid more _ hand- 
shaking and back slapping than a joint 
session of Congress, Doc and I left for 
the peaks, determined not to return 
until we had our rams. We found a 
good camp site at a spot which Dox 
named Wild Horse Creek. 

Curly had left the carcass of his ram 
about a mile from our new camp and 
Sammy and I had agreed to bring out 
the meat. We were to use part of it, 
the rest was to be saved for Curly. 

When we got back with our loads 
of meat, Doc and his guide had built 
a comfortable lean-to from canvas and 
saddle blankets. They also had a pot 
of hot stew and coffee waiting, and 
we broiled some delicious ram steaks 
over the fire. 

The temperature that night was 5 
below zero, but we managed to keep 
warm and awakened to see a big crack- 
ling fire the guides had built in front 
of the lean-to. They also had chopped 
a hole through the ice that covered 
the creek so that we could wash. For 
breakfast I ate no less than ten tender- 
loin ram steaks! 

Sammy and I covered a lot of terrain 
that day despite the snow, several 
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I felt silly crawling like a 


bear. 


, chance and, 


noticed, 


But it was our only 


the 


#) ruse seemed to be working 
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inches deep in places, that made climb- 
ing difficult. We jumped two bunches 
of rams but every one of my twenty 
bullets missed. They were all long 
shots, 400 to 800 yards. 

Doc, I learned that evening, had 
similar luck. He burned up a sackful 
of shells and missed one easy shot at 
a beautiful head. Discussing the mat- 
ter before we turned in, we agreed that 
we couldn't keep blasting away without 
scaring the rams out of the country. 


It was a grim foursome that rode 
up the creek early the next morning. 
Sammy and I crowded ourselves hard 
that forenoon and covered a lot of 
ground. I had already taken up four 
notches in my belt since the trip began, 
and was getting in good condition. But 
I wasn’t getting any trophies! 

Shortly after noon we spotted two 
big rams feeding along a grassy slope 
at the base of a cliff. They were a 
long way off and stalking them was 














































plenty tough. When we got closer and 
studied them through the 20X scope 
we discovered they had bedded down. 
Putting on full steam we crossed a 
valley and when we finally crawled 
over a grassy knoll we expected to see 
them about 100 yards away. 

But those perverse rams had moved! 
They were bedded down 400 yards 
away. Sammy said they’d start feeding 
again in about an hour and since the 
only grass was toward us he suggested 
that we wait for them to approach. 
It seemed like a swell idea. For the 
first time during the hunt, instead of 
crawling, sliding, or climbing toward 
rams, we were to sit and wait for them 
to come to us. It was a comforting 
prospect even though it didn’t work 
out that way. We waited patiently 
while the rams slept. After half an 
hour they were joined by another nice 
ram and six ewes, and the newcomers 
settled down for a nap, too. But Sammy 
and I didn’t do any sleeping. Instead, 


I clawed the rifle off 
my back, aimed at the 
largest one, and fired 
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we froze. It’s very difficult to dress for 
sheep hunting. During the hard climbs 
the perspiration flows freely even in 
subzero weather. But five minutes 
after stopping the perspiration turns 
to icicles. 

It was getting late and the sun was 
sinking behind the cliffs before the 
snoozing rams decided to get up. But 
instead of feeding toward us, they 
slowly worked their way up the cliffs. 
“There's only one thing to do,’”’ Sammy 
said. “And that’s crawl toward them 
on hands and knees and make them 
think we're bears.” 


The Strategy Worked 


Well, that was my first experience 
at playing bear and as we crawled 
forward I felt a bit silly. But at least 
the strategy seemed to be working. 
The sheep didn’t pay any attention to 
us even after we had crawled about 
150 yards toward them in plain sight. 

I tried to act as natural as any bear, 
even to scratching fleas with my hind 
legs. Apparently that was a masterful 
dramatic touch .because we crawled 
another 200 yards without spooking 
the rams. Then an unpredictable calam- 
ity almost ruined our act. 





We crawled down a little slope and 
started across a snowdrift that was 
frozen on top. Sammy, who is relative- 
ly light, went across without mishap. 
But I was a much more ponderous bear 
and when I reached the middle of the 
drift my front legs broke through the 
crust. Down I went, headfirst, into 
three feet of snow. 

By the time I floundered out of the 
drift and scooped the snow out of my 
eyes the ewes decided that no bear 
could be that clumsy. They were mov- 
ing up the cliff on the double. 

However, the rams must have liked 
my act. They were still standing there, 
probably waiting for an encore. “Come 
on,” Sammy growled. “Hurry!”’ 

I shifted to my shambling bear gait 
and waddled along as fast as I could. 
The sharp rocks cut into my knees, 
and the seam at the seat of my trousers 
had ripped. But I consoled myself with 
the thought that bears don’t bother 
with such trifles. The rams, by this 
time, had seen enough and they started 
moving slowly up the cliff. I assumed 
they were heading for the balcony 
where they could watch our perform- 
ance more comfortably. I broke into 
a bear gallop. 

“Close enough!” Sammy whispered. 

By the time I stood up and started 
to claw the rifle off my back the rams 
were jumping from one rock to an- 
other about 100 yards above us. “The 
big one is in the lead,’’ Sammy shouted. 


4 Trophy—at Last! 


I fired. Two of the rams kept going 
along the ledge. The third tumbled 
end over end and finally lodged on a 
crag about halfway down the cliff. I 
had my ram! But elation was tempered 
by a fear that the fall had broken 
every horn on that trophy head. 

After Sammy scaled the icy cliff, 
however, he reported that the 32-inch 
head was perfect. Deftly, he severed 
it and then rolled the body down to me. 
Proud as any bears must be after the 
kill, we dressed out the ram. Sammy 
tied the heavy head on his back, I 
packed the meat, and we started the 
long, long trek back to the horses. 

By the time we covered half a mile 
of the rough going it was dark. We 
were tired and ravenously hungry as 
well. It’s difficult enough to scale a 
mountain in daylight, but that’s a cinch 
compared to floundering up and down 
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\cy, snow-covered peaks in pitch dark- 
ness with guns, cameras, and trophies. 

Since we had neither food nor cloth- 
ing suitable for a night in subzero 
weather, we had only one alternative 
and that was to reach camp. In all my 
life I never fell so many times as I did 
that night; and never was I closer to 
complete exhaustion. 


Happy Reunion 


When we finally reached the horses 
about midnight I told Gravedigger 
that if she was half as glad to see me 
as I was to see her, it was history’s 
happiest reunion. 

After we mounted Sammy said: 
“Just give the mare her head and she'll 
find the way to camp.” 

Gravedigger did just that—-but not 
without brushing me playfully, per- 
haps even affectionately, against every 
tree we passed. 

Buckingham Palace could never look 
any better to us than the lean-to com- 
plete with campfire and hot coffee. I 
grabbed half a loaf of bread, tore the 
center out, filled it with strawberry 
jam, and gulped it down with coffee. 
Then I crawled into my warm sleeping 
bag and passed out. 

I awakened so sore and stiff I could 
hardly get up for breakfast. Sammy 
was sore, too. The ram horns had 
given his back a terrific beating. 

Doc still had his ram to get, but 
since we were low on supplies we de- 
cided to return to the main camp. Doc 
could come back for more ram chasing 
while the rest of us moved into elk- 
and-moose country. 

We got a hearty welcome at the main 
camp from Bruin and Curly and I was 
duly congratulated on my trophy. It 
was good to have the gang back to- 
gether again. The meals, the poker, 
and the round of pranks and laughter 
was the real life. 

During our absence Curly and Bruin 
had ridden far back into wooded coun- 
try and each had killed an elk. Curly’s 
was a five-pointer; Bruin got a big six- 
pointer. It was near the end of the 
mating season and the meat of both 
bulls was tough and strong, but we 
ate some of it ground up into what 
we called elkburgers. 

After breaking camp the next day 
Doc and his guide went back for more 
ram hunting. We headed into the 
mountains and pitched a new camp 
on the bank of the Brazeau River 
which formed the eastern boundary line 
of Jasper National Park. The surround- 
ing mountains were breath-taking in 
colored grandeur. The golden sunrise 
was a challenge and an inspiration to 
the photographers in the party. We got 
our drinking water from the river and 
it became quite a social custom to in- 
vite each other for a drink at the 
“Brazeau Bar.” Instead of leaning 
against mahogany we lay flat on our 
bellies, and the water was as sparkling 
as any champagne. 

Sammy and I penetrated the thickly 
timbered Brazeau Valley in search of 
a bull elk and we soon found fresh 
tracks and sign. Certain there was a 
bull in the group, we knelt in the brush 
and Sammy gave forth with a perfect 
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The elk loomed in the foliage, but Sammy said, “Don’t shoot. Might be a cow.” 


elk bugle call. Almost instantly a bull 
answered from perhaps 300 yards 
away. We sat motionless for a few 
minutes and again Sammy bugled. The 
bull answered, this time much closer. 

“Get ready to shoot,” Sammy warned. 

As I fumbled with my gun we could 
hear massive horns knocking against 
the trees. Ordinarily big game moves 
through the woods very quietly, but 
during the mating season the male elk 
throws caution to the winds. As we 
waited for the bull to make an ap- 
pearance we heard a loud grunt. 

“Warning signal from one of the 
cows,’ Sammy interpreted. “She must 
have caught our scent.” He called 
again but there was no answer. Very 
quietly we sneaked ahead about fifty 
yards. The outline of an elk’s body 
loomed through the thick foliage. 

“Don’t shoot,” Sammy said. “It 
might be a cow—or.a bull with poor 
horns.” 

Just as I lowered my rifle I caught 
a glimpse of huge horns moving 
through the jack pines and spruce. 
Before I could bring up the rifle the 
bull disappeared. 


It's Best to be Sure 


“Nothing poor about those horns,”’ 
I said ruefully. 

“Nope,” Sammy said. 
ways best to be sure.” 

We sneaked through the woods silent- 
ly as Indians. That was the kind of 
hunting I loved. There was no horse 
to drag me through trees, and no rocky 
cliffs to climb. 


“But it’s al- 


Suddenly Sammy stopped. “Smell 
that bull elk?” he asked. 
Sniff as I might, I couldn’t smell 


anything except pine trees. But a few 
minutes later we heard an elk crashing 
through the brush about seventy-five 


yards away. “He 
Sammy remarked. 

We moved up the river, occasionally 
resting at the edge of a meadow or a 


scented us, too,” 


clear lake. ‘‘Too late for elk now,” 
Sammy decided finally. ‘They quit 
feeding and hide in the brush about 


10 o’clock in the morning.” 

“Back to camp then?” I asked. 

Sammy had another idea. He pro- 
posed a hike into moose country to 
look at the remains of a carcass he had 
left some weeks previously. ‘Might be 
a grizzly hanging around,” he said. 

I wasn’t overjoyed at the thought 
of tangling with a grizzly in that thick 
brush—-and with only one gun in the 
party. But I said: ‘Fine! Let’s go!” 

As we strode along I told myself 
that only a man with considerable 
experience in big-game hunting, who 
is calm, and complete master of his 
rifle in the heat of excitement has any 
business hunting grizzlies. I came to 
the conclusion that if we found a silver- 
tip I’d either learn fast or be eaten. 

We arrived at the spot where the 
carcass had been, but neither it nor a 
bear could be seen. We moved closer 
and discovered the carcass had been 
dragged a few feet away and buried. 

After studying the tracks Sammy 
decided a grizzly had been there two or 
three days previously. Probably he had 
buried only the bones of the moose and, 
unless he became very hungry, wouldn't 
return. I'll admit I wasn’t too disap- 
pointed. I get more fun out of hunting 
the split hoofs. 

When we arrived in camp we found 
that two young forest rangers had paid 
us a visit and were staying for supper. 
They were also invited to join our poker 
game and when the last card had been 
turned it was snowing and blustery 
outside. We found enough bedding for 
the rangers and we all turned in for a 
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night of that wonderful mountain sleep. 

We awakened to a quiet Sabbath 
morning. A soft blanket of snow cov- 
ered the landscape. To a man like my- 
self, who had just spent two years in 
the tropics, this cold, gloriously clean 
land of spruce and pine, lakes and 
mountains, health and vigor was al- 
most too much to comprehend. I 
thanked God for creating such splendor 
and for giving it to us to enjoy. 





It was one of our most pleasant days. 
We sat around the fire spinning yarns 
and for the first time on the trip talked 
of our work, our homes, and families. 
There was a tinge of nostalgia in camp 
and an undertone of regret that our 
families were not with us to enjoy the 
spectacular beauty lying around us. 
The rangers, basking in the glow of 
jolly fellowship, spent most of the day 
with us. When they left they invited 





us to spend the night with them on our 
way out. 

Early Monday morning Sammy and 
I were out after elk again, while Curly 
and Bruin were trying for bears or tim- 
ber wolves. A sudden warm wind had 
melted much of the snow, but enough 
remained to assist in tracking. We 
found sign of four or five elk, and 
determined to follow them. 

I had read somewhere that when an 


Dancing, whooping, and singing, we celebrated 


the kill. 


and the best! 





That ram was the last 
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elk or deer is looking for a place to bed 
down he leaves a difficult trail to fol- 
low. The activities of the next hour 
proved to me that whoever wrote that 
was guilty of gross understatement. A 
long-legged elk can leave a track al- 
most impossible for a short-legged man 
to follow. I went through all the mo- 
tions of a contortionist trying to step 
noiselessly over the logs and through 
the brush. Nevertheless I thoroughly 
enjoyed the experience. 

The tracks led to a clearing, and at 
the opposite side was some very thick 
brush and timber. “They must be well 
hidden over there,” Sammy = said. 
“They're probably watching their back 
tracks.”’ He considered it impossible to 
approach close enough for a shot with- 
out being scented. So we turned back. 

For the next two days we hunted 
hard and long but I got only one shot. 
That was at a coyote—and, incidental- 
ly, I missed. Bruin and Curly weren't 
finding any bears or wolves, either. 


A Sub for Gravedigger 


Finally we came to our last day on 
the Brazeau; on the following morning 
we were to meet Doc at the Blackstone 
gap and head for Nordegg together. 
Since it was to be my last chance at 
elk or moose, I planned a big day. 
When Sammy returned from the range 
where we left the horses he declared he 
couldn’t find Gravedigger but that he 
had brought along another horse for 
me. 

My face lit up with joy. “Which one 
did you bring?” 

“Pingo,” Sammy said. ‘He isn’t as 
wild as Gravedigger, and you'll be able 
to manage him fine.” 

Now I am the son of an Oklahoma 
cattleman and my legs are not warped 
from sitting on a soda-fountain stool. 
The first pain I can recall was caused 
by a diaper pin sticking me while I 
rode sidesaddle. And I was to get 
Pingo! “If he isn’t as wild as Grave- 
digger,” I told Sammy gravely, “rigor 
mortis must have set in. Better get a 
doctor to remove the embalming fluid.” 

Sammy just grinned. I was a Yan- 
kee, and in the opinion of guides all 
Yankees are dudes. So I rode Pingo 
because, as Sammy had pointed out, he 
was safe. 

As we rode along a small creek into 
more open country we sighted a beau- 
tiful cow with her calf in a clearing. 
But, despite a careful survey, we 
couldn't locate a bull in the vicinity. 
Turning away, we rode mile after mile 
through good elk country without see- 
ing a single bull. The scenery was 
beautiful, and I was taking some pic- 
tures when Sammy stopped his horse 
and examined some tracks. Then he 
lifted his head and bugled like a lone- 
some cow moose. 

There was action in the brush about 
100 yards away. Sammy slid off his 
horse. ‘Hurry up!” he shouted. ‘“‘He’s 
coming fast!” 

I sat there with my hands full of 
film, camera and case, and with my 
rifle strapped around my _ shoulders 
while a bull moose headed toward us 
with the love light in his eyes. I dis- 
mounted and, in a nervous fit, tried to 
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assemble the camera with one hand 
while I reached for the Magnum with 
the other. 

Sammy grabbed the camera and 
said: “You manage the gun.” 

“The horse isn’t tied,” I said. 

“Never mind. He won't run.” 

I said to myself: “Yeah. I remem- 
ber now. He’s not wild.” 

By the time our little juggling act 
ended there was no further sound from 
the moose. Sammy called again. There 
was a moment of silence, and then a 
crashing of timber. Either the bull had 
scented us, or he had impulsively de- 
cided to remain a bachelor. 

We hunted diligently all the way back 
to camp without success. I wasn't dis- 
appointed because I had failed to get an 
elk, though. After all, I had a good 
ram and a good time. 

Next day we said goodby to the 
Brazeau and rode to the rangers’ cabin. 
They were glad to see us and were 
tingling with delight at the prospect of 
raking in more dude money. They lead 
a lonesome life and were overjoyed to 
have guests, while we were happy to 
live in a house once more. 

Supper of hot biscuits, elkburgers, 
ram stew, and strawberry jam was 
hardly finished when a big, boisterous 
poker game got underway. Bruin and 
I declared out of that one and decided 
to turn in. All through the night, as in 
a troubled dream, I heard tense voices 
saying, “Stud. Jacks or better.” 

About 6 a.m. Bruin and I broke up 
the game. He wanted to eat and I 
wanted Sammy to take me back for a 
last attempt to bring down an elk. As 
we rode away, Sammy went asleep on 
his horse and I woke him by putting a 
limb under his horse’s tail. He opened 
his eyes just in time to sight a bull elk 
standing about half a mile ahead. 
Through the binoculars we made out 
another one lying down. 

After tying up the horses we sneaked 
to within 100 yards of the spot. The 
elk that had been standing was gone; 
the one still lying down had a small 
five-point head. The horns were un- 
broken, though, and well formed. 

For half an hour we sneaked around 
trying to locate the other elk, but with- 


out success. “I'll settle for that five- 
pointer,” I said finally. 
“You'd better,” Sammy advised. 


“This is your last chance for an elk.” 


Hit, but Still Moving 


After creeping to within 100 yards of 
the bull that was lying down, I took 
careful aim and fired at his chest. He 
jumped up and started to trot away. 
I fired again and he went down, got up 
again, and continued to shamble toward 
the timber. 

“He’s hard hit,” Sammy said. “I 
think his back is broken.” 

I fired again. The elk humped up as 
if hit, but kept on going. 

Sammy urged me not to shoot again 
unless the bull started to run. We fol- 
lowed him about fifty yards before he 
collapsed. As we approached he vainly 
tried to get up, and I could see that he 
was a beautiful animal, huge and fat, 
and about three years old. I raised my 
rifle, but Sammy declared he'd die just 


as quickly without another shot—un- 
less I managed to hit the brain. 

I lowered the rifle and stood there 
solemnly watching that magnificent 
creature struggle courageously for his 
life. I was genuinely sorry I had shot 
him. The hunt had been exciting, and 
I knew I'd be proud of his fine head, 
and enjoy eating the steaks with my 
family. But at the same time I re- 
gretted to see him die. As he bugled his 
last, mournful cry I turned and walked 
away. 

Sammy must have sensed my feel- 
ings. “I'll skin him out,” he said quiet- 
ly. “You go back and get the horses.”’ 
Neither of us said much when I re- 
turned. We loaded the head and meat 
on the horses and walked back to the 
ranger station. 

When we rode down and joined Doc 
the next morning he told us he had 
failed to get aram. That was bad news 
because we all knew how eagerly he 
had sought a trophy. After we tried to 
cheer him up, Bruin and Curly decided 
to go on ahead to the scenic pass and 
make movies of the pack train moving 
through. In a few minutes Bruin came 
racing back. “Big ram in the gap,” 
he shouted excitedly. 


Cause for Celebration 


Doc grabbed his gun and, with his 
guide, started over the mountain. The 
ram was sure to start climbing and 
Doc had to get above him. Bruin and 
Curly kept hidden until they could see 
Doc on the cliff. Bruin then showed 
himself and the ram ran up the moun- 
tain directly toward Doc. As the ani- 
mal leaped over a cliff about twenty- 
five yards away, Doc’s .30/06 cracked 
and the ram rolled end over end to 
within a few feet of the pack trail be- 
low. 

That ram was the biggest head of the 
four! We danced, sang, and shouted ap- 
plause as Doc, out of wind and trem- 
bling with joy, slowly came down to 
claim his trophy. There was lots of pic- 
ture taking, back slapping, and pay- 
ment of bets going on while the guides 
dressed the animal and loaded head and 
meat on the horses. 

It was indeed a happy, rollicking 
crew, flushed with success after a grand 
trip, that rode away from the rugged, 
beautiful Rockies that day. I was in 
such high spirits I even apologized to 
old Gravedigger for all the mean things 
I had said to her. 

We arrived at Nordegg the next day 
and drove on to Calgary. I bid goodby 
to Doc and Curly the following after- 
noon. 

Farly the next morning there was a 
loud knocking at the door of my hotel — 
room and a familiar voice called to me. 
As I opened the door Bruin pulled me 
out into a foot of snow. “I wanted to 
let you know it’s snowing,” he said, 
“and to tell you good-by.” 

We shook hands and he walked away 
with his big, hearty laugh rippling on 
the cold air. As I stood there in the 


snow and watched him go regret 
stabbed at my heart. 
The hunt was over! 
THE END 
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Walter W. McNamara, is reaching for a punt gun 9'% feet 
long. Guns larger than 10 gauge weren’t outlawed until 
1935; this outsize old muzzle-loader has a 1%4-inch bore! 
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No longer death on ducks! The wicked-looking “pipe 
organs” are battery guns: all were confiscated as illegal 
by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. One of its agents, 
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Until about 1914, California market hunters used battery guns like this. Mexicans call them armadas—and still use 
them. They even have three-deckers, fired one by one: at the raft, at the rising ducks, and at survivors in mid-air 


— sisewhere in this issue Michael 
4 Norman tells of the dollar-greedy 
4 market hunters who for years 


raised havoc with our wildlife popula- 
tion The photographs on these six 
pages show how they operated on water- 
fowl before their bloody work was out- 

Armed with the old-time per- 


lawed 
cussion-lock muzzle-loaders known as 
punt guns and battery guns, they 


sneaked up in skiff or sinkbox on raft 
after raft of hapless ducks and geese 
and slaughtered untold millions. 
Until the Migratory Bird Treaty of 
1918 took effect, there was little or 
. & nothing to hinder such cold-blooded dev- 
astation. And even after the sale of 


wild game and the use of guns heavier 
than 10 gauge became illegal, a few 








die-hards—-outlaws now-—‘‘went under- 

Market hunters used these guns to sveauid” he teubak weduiae sad 
kill ducks—a whole flock at a time. And here were seized by enforcement agents 
of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 

it took years to stop the slaughter and government men volunteered to 


demonstrate for OUTDOOR LIFE’'S camera- 
man how they worked. 


et 
il For shudders, look these pictures over! 
»! continued on next 4 pages) 
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IT WAS MURDER 


(continued) 










A third type of bird 7 
getter was the spring ‘ 
or set gun, which de- 
pended on bait to 


i” 7 
attract the waterfowl A 
and a connecting wire ih 
(not shown) to trip ae 


the hammer. This par- ‘ 
ticular 12 gauge gun 
was made in Chile: a 
close-up of the action 
appears on facing page 
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English-made 4 gauge double-gun taken from 

a meat hunter operating in the Chesapeake . 
Bay region of the East Coast. Although heavy, 
the gun is well balanced and handles nicely 
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How a set gun works, 
when held in place by 
driving the spike (A) 
into the ground. Shell 
(B) is inserted, and 
breech (C) is closed. 
When the unsuspecting 
victim trips the wire 
the spring-actuated 
hammer (D)_ strikes 
pin primer (E) in base 
of shell. That does it! 







Leon D. Cool Jr., game-management agent, displays a crude homemade punt 
gun. Fired by a black-powder fuse. its barrel is made of ordinary | '4-ineh 
iron pipe. Peg in butt (see inset) fits hole in board nailed across skifl 
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and as ar amount of scrap metal or BB shot. Sandbags 
cushioned the recoil. How many Maryland ducks did this ean- 


Guns like this 78-pound 10'4-footer are still legal in Great 
non kill before it was seized? Best guess: more than 30,000! 


Britain! Made perhaps 100 years ago, it was fired by percus- 
sion lock; each charge contained 1'2 pounds of black powder 


sil * How 
Talk D. R. Gascoyne, assistant chief of game management for the powe 
other percussion lock. Just a relic now while 
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Percussion-lock mechanism of an old-time punt gun. 


about sitting ducks—one blast could rub out twenty to 100! Service, fingers 
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, , : mm 
Handle with care! Since these crude battery guns could be discreet distance by means of a cord leading to the wire 
dangerous to their users, they were usually fired from a trigger latch (on underside) held hv the man at left. 
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How a oma gun was fired. Percussion cap ignited black- wet. Luckily, marshland gangsters—fearing an enforcement 
e powder fuse laid in lead trough (A) across barrel breeches, agent may be within earshot—avoid such noisy contraptions 
W while sheet-lead flap (B), bent down, kept fuse from getting nowadays. But the law making them taboo came none too soon! 
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This Happened to Me! 


A True Tale, Told in Pictures 


MVE LIVED IN THE WEST WHEN OUR 

OLDEST BOY WAS A BABY BARELY ABLE 
TO CRAWL, ONE DAY WHILE MY HUS- 

BAND WAS AWAY ON A HUNTING TRIP 
IN THE MOUNTAINS © = = = 
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WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 











FINISHING HANGING MY WASH,|! PICK- 
ED UP THE BASKET AND AN EXTRA 
LENGTH OF CLOTHESLINE AND START- 
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JANUARY, 


Here's 


ALASKA 





the information 


UNTING SEASONS « - 


carefully compiled from official sources 






which you need to plan that next hunting trip. Pjck vour state 





This month we have eliminated the seasons on 
game animals and birds that ended on or before 
New Year’s Day. 1949, so that you can focus on the 
hunting that remains. Comparatively slim pickings. 
by and large, but the man who times it right can 
still hunt big game — even in the Yukon, if he’s 
hardy as an Eskimo — and he might collect a jaguar 
in Texas if he’s lucky! Then too, there'll be gun- 


ning yet awhile for migratory birds (which come 


in many sections of 


Here’s a breakdown that gives a quick overall 


Migratory Birds 


(Closing dates, in pasentheses, shou 


you'll have to work fast!) 
DUCKS, GEESE (except Snow Geese); 


COOTS: N. Mex. (Jan.5) ; Calif., Fla 

Ga., Idaho, Ky., Miss N.¢ Oreg 

R.L, S.C., Tenn., Va., Wash., W. Va 
(Jan. 8); also Md., Mass. (Dec. 28 
Jan. 8)... NOTE: No open season on 
Wood Duck in Mass. or W. Va.; consult 
official regulations for restrictions on 
Wood Duck aad on Canada, White 

fronted, and Blue Geese 

MOURNING or TURTLE DOVE: Miss 
(Jan.. 4); Ala., S.C. (Jan. 8) La 
(Jan. 12); N.C. (Jan. 20); Fla., Ga 
(Jan. 31). 

RAILS, GALLINULES: Ala. (Jan. 18) 

WOODCOCK: Ga., La. (Jan. 21). 


Polar Bear. Wolf. Coy 
te Wolverine Mar-| 
mot. Squirrel iINo close ison 
Hare. Rabbit iINo close season*® 
Crouse, Ptarmigat i;Au 0-F 8 
Larue Brown Grizzly 
ind Black Bear Sept June 20* 
—s 
ALABAMA 
Rabbit Oct, 15-Feb. 20 
Squirrel 
South of Highway 80\Nov 1-Jan 15 
(duail N »-Feb. 20 
Wild Turkey, in desig- 
ated territoryonly (11) Mat AT In 
Raccoon. Opes 1% Feb. 20 
ARIZONA | 
Cottontail Rabbit 
Apache, Greenlee and 
Coconino Counties Dec 15-Jan. 31 
Rest of state Sept 1-Jan. 31 
Javelina «1940 Mar. 1-Mar. 31 
| 
ARKANSAS 
Rabb Ni 1800 
_ om fan. 15 under federal regulations) 
CALIFORNIA »¢ 
Wolf, Coyote, Wildcat. | the country. 
‘ IN el St on 
a lat picture of the New Year possibilities: 
Bobcat No lose eason 
Cottontail 1 Snowshoe} 
Rabbi Oct. 1-Feb. 28 Big Game 
CONNECTICUT 
All seasons on game ended (See individual listings under states 
ee eee — and provinces involved.) 
NELAWARE 
Rarer n : a.* “« fte 1ibern o i 
New Castle County Nov 1-Mar 15 BEAR: Va.! also (after hibernation is 
Rest of State Nov 1-Jan. 15 over) Alaska, Idaho, Maine, N. H., 
(possi Nov. 1-Jan. 15 | Utah, Wis., Alberta, British Columbia, 
FLORIDA.  — ~~ | New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario 
Wild) Turkey Nov 1-Feb 1*] Quebec, Saskatchewan 
(Qua Squirrel] Marsh} 
Het (Mondays andi -_ o uko 
Sichadisen eieaads IN 1-Fet 1" CARIBOU: Saskatchewan, Yukon 
Deer (Mondays and Tues-| DEER: Fla., Ga., La., Va.. Yukon. 
days closed) Ja 5* 
JAGUAR: Tex. 
GEORGIA 
box N ¢ season 
Opossun Oct , 1. | MOOSE, MOUNTAIN GOAT, MOUN- 
Rabbit Ni Feb. 25 | TAIN SHEEP: Yukon. 
De Squirrel N 1-Jar 5° 
Wild Turkey .-Feb. 15° a 
es Nuh SjRep 122) MOUNTAIN LION (Couger): Cali! 
RK Ne 0-Feb, 15 Colo., Mont., N. Mex.. Tex Ltal 
Ruffe Grouse Nov 20-Tar 15 
Quai Nov, 25-Feb, 25 


IDAHO 
bea t pt Grizzly) N 
“ iil Rabbit 0 
ILLINOIS 
Rabbit N 
Raceoo Opossum N 
Gray and Red Fox 





Southern Zone Nov 
Rest of state No ¢ 
INDIANA 
Red | G Fox 
Ww el N ( 
Rabbit Nov 
Race Ovos 
IOWA 
Cottontail, Jack Rabbit [Sept 
Ka won Oposs Ni 
KANSAS 
Coyote, Rabbit, Fox No « 
KENTUCKY 
(Quail, Rabbit Noi 
Raceoon, Opossun De 
LOUISIANA 
Rabbit | Oct 
Squirrel, Chipmunk | Nov 
D | Nov 
(luail. Partridge Dex 
MAINE 
Bea Bobcat, Loupcer- 
er. Canada Lynx No ¢ 
Rabbit Oct 
Kaceoot Oct 
MARYLAND 
Raccoon, Opossum Nov 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Hare. Rabbit Oct 
MICHIGAN _ 
Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bob 
ut, Fox, Opossu Red 
Squirrel] IN 
Hare. Rabbit Oct 
Woodehuck }O% 
a 
MINNESOTA 
Cottontail and Jack Rab- 
_bit, Snowshoe Hare Oct 


cal exceptions 


1949 


15-Jan 


lose se 


15-Jar 


BIG GAME... MIGRATORY BIRDS 











31*| MISSISSIPPI NORTH DAKOTA 
. ‘Ox ‘ e season Wolf, Coyote, Fox synXx, | 
Raccoon Opos (with Wildeat, Cottontail, Jack 
1 gun) Jar 31 Rabbit huntir 
; Wild Turkey, designated i N 
counties only | BLE bu \ Apr 5 
15 | Quail D Feb. 10 Tonto 
ason Rabbit D : on owe ichuck Aug. 16-Feb. 28 
sce . Raccoon, Opossum N | 
MISSOURI OKLAHOMA 
ss0n Rabbit. Woodehuct N I 28 Wolf Bobea ‘ te 
10 (iray Fe I» Ma l Rabbit N 
15 Opossur Raccoor Red Racoo Op K 
Fox » J ind Gray Fox. Ba D Ja l 
31 [MONTANA OREGON 
“ Mii tain sion Bobea Silver Grey Squirrel 
Wolt Wolverine Coy Columbia Washington 
ote, Wildcat N Multnomah, Clackamas 
ae Mario Yamhill, and 
NEBRASKA Polk Counties N 
Raccoon, Opossum Oct 1-Mar 1 Raccoor N Fel 
10 Rabbit Oct -Ja 31 
$1 -|PENNSYLVANIA 
__|INEVADA Fox, Opossut N 
All seasons on game ended Red Squirrel, Grackle N Sey 0 
15 Raccoon N 1-Fet l 
i, NEW HAMPSHIRE Woodebuck (1949) duly 1-Bept. 3t 
10* Sear, Wildcat, Lynx, Fox|N ‘ ason | 
20) Hare. Rabbit 0 1-1 IS*| RHODE ISLAND 
cieeimmenaitiieiiniinen | Raccoor Oct 1-Feb 1 
mew JENSEY _,JSOUTH CAROLINA 
taccoor N 1-Ja 15* Squirrel, Raceoon. Opos 
s & s Ml ! 
JS"INEW MEXICO Fox s 15- Be ) 
ey) Mountain Lion, Bobeat \ rurk N 24-M 1* 
Coyote \ K Q) Ia gz 
LB kbird N Ma .” 
1 |INEW YORK - 
Cottontail Rabbit SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mainland only ” 8-Ja e \ : = ns 
LS pe eo — N Ja TENNESSEE 
Mainland ot Nov, 21-Feb. gaey “tay Fox. Ms ‘ —" 
————g Kk N Feb l 
NORTH CAROLINA Th I Nov l-Feb. 1* 
Wildeat N s = ‘ 
5° Raccoon. Opossur 0 Fe Rat Qua CG eb 
Sq n l5-Ja 10* = = 
Quail Ruffed Grouse TEXAS 
Wild Turkey, Rabbit Ni 25-3 10 Mount I Bobca 
Fox (with gun) Duri any open ( Jaa 0 tN e sea 
15 SCS . Q Chach ca it L-Jar 6* 
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or province; write to the proper agency for details about limits. license fees. local exceptions. and so on; and youll be set! 


UTAH 
Beat Mountain Lion, 
Bobcat, Coyote, Rabbit 
Hare No close season 
VERMONT 
i Oct 1-Feb. 28 
( ii tabbit 
Be ington County Oct 1-Feb, 28 
Rest of state No close season 
VIRGINIA . 
Squirre! Nov. 20-Jan, 20* 
Fox (with gun) Nov. 20-Jan. 20* 
Deer, county and desig 
nated-area SCABOLIS of 
various lengths between Get l-Jan. 5 
Raccoon, Opossum Nov. 20-Jan, 31* 
Bear Nov. 26-Jan. 5* 
Gr e, Pheasant, Rabbit 
W f Blue Ridue nd 
it ated counties east 
f Blue Ridge Nov. 20-Jan. 5 
Otte counties eas f 
Blue Ridge Nov, 20-Jan. 20 
W | Turkey 
Designated counties cast ,, 
ont of Blue “iti , « Nov. 20-Jan, 5 
or designated « 
ts ona ol Ri ‘ Riche Ni “0-Jan, 20 
Rest of state No open season 
Q 
West of Blue Ridge ! 
designated counties east 
Blue Ridge Nov 20-Closing 
date to be = set 
Other counties east of 
B Ridge Nov, 20-Jan. 20 
WASHINGTON 
Cot la ind Snowshoe 
Rabl ct. 10-Feb, 28* 
| ea 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Red Fox No close season* 
Ra Opossun Nov 1-Jan. 31 
‘ tall Rabbit Nov. 11l-Jan. 8 
WISCONSIN 
‘ox No close season 
WwW ichuck 
Ly nated counties No close season 
Rest of state No open season 
Snowshoe Hare 
Des nated counties No close season 
ay gnated counties het Jan 15 
De ted counties Nov i-Jan. 15 
Re tale N season 
‘ il Rabbit 
ay ated countic Oe Jan. 15 
’ ated countic N i-Jan. 15 
k Rabbit 
’ gnated counties nx '-Feb, 15 
re ited countie Oct, 25-Jan, 16 
D ited courntie Ne i-Jan. 15 
Designated counties Nov igFeb, 15 
Kest of state No open season 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Bb Wildcat 

K Hare 
ONTARIO 

Bea Rabbit 

I 


Hare Rat 
| 


QUEBEC 
Bear 
Ha 

I 

K 


SASKATCHEW 





2a t sa 
Bear, Rabbit, 
verine, Coyo 


YUKON 
D Ca 
Ml ‘ Ce 


«) Outdoor Life 


Fox 


Lynx 


PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 


AN 


Cari 


Wolf, Wol- 
Badger No 


te, 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Rabbi 


repr 


bot 








INo chose 


season 
WYOMING 
\ ‘ nh gat 
ALBERTA 
G zis Slack Brown 
Cinnamon Bear 
s Crowsnest 
M ine Hat branch 
‘fc. & i No close season* 
| N of ( rowsnest 
| Me ir Hat Branch 
| ‘ vo as ver 1 Dutve i 
' 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Black brow feu No close geason 
G Bear Sept. 1-June 30* 
MANITOBA 
\ ' ‘ ene —_ 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Bh rin Apr. 1-June 30 
| = 1-Feb, 28 


|No close season 
x 16-Feb. 15 
No close season 
Nov 1-Feb, 28° 


| 


Nov, 15-Jan. 31 


No close season* 





Oct. 15-Jan, 81 
Ne 1-Feb, 28 
Nov 1-Mar, 15 
Nov. 11-Jan. 31 
close season 
Oct 15-Jan, 15° 
mae 
| 
| 
“Aug 1-Feb, 28° 
n strictly forbidden 
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Scope sights in wet weather 


‘an fog at the wrong time! Should 
they be detachable, or mounted for 


keeps? Well, it all depends 


t this late date there isn’t much 
doubt that the scope sight is the 

- finest big-game sight ever devised 

if nothing happens to louse it up! 

Once upon a time the scope was 
pretty easily put on the fritz. Mounts 
were high and fragile and often not very 
good. Stuck way up yonder, scopes 
were liable to get knocked out of line. 
Now, happily, scopes themselves are 
quite rugged and reliable and there 
are many makes of fine, satisfactory 
mounts that put the scopes down low. 

There is still, however, one big enemy 
of the hunting scope—-moisture, in the 
form of rain or snow, wet brush, or 
moisture within the tube. 

I remember one chill September day 
up in the Yukon. My guide Field 
Johnson—-and I were off with one pack 
horse on a seven-day hunt for Dall 
sheep. Around noon, after many days 
of hard traveling and tough climbing, 
we located a bunch of big rams that 
contained the two heads I was looking 
for. All we had to do was to go down 
about 2,000 feet, cross a wide, ice-cold 
creek, climb about 1,500 feet, stalk the 
rams, and shoot them. 

My rifle was a .30/06 Springfield with 
a German Zeiss Zielklein scope on 
About 


Stith's low Streamline mount. 





Drizzle can’t hurt the scope if it’s equipped with Vissing 
lens covers. Touch a button, and they swing open instantly little built-in 
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the time we had the rams located it 
began to snow—big wet flakes the size 
of silver dollars. I tore off a piece of 
handkerchief, wadded it up, and stuck 
it into the sleeve that extends around 
the front of the scope in the Stith mount. 

When time finally came to shoot, I 
pulled out the wad of handkerchief, 
wiped the moisture off the ocular lens, 
and was all set. I had the first ram 
down and the second badly hurt when 
a big wet flake sailed into the tube, 
plastered itself all over the objective 
lens, and put me out of action as com- 
pletely for a few seconds as if I had 
been hit on the head. Before I could 
get the lens wiped off, the wounded ram 
was over the ridge. 

As it turned out, the first shot I put 
into him was fatal, and Field and I 
found him in the next canyon. 


Don’t Hunt in a Snowstorm 


What's the point of all this? Maybe 
nothing. A snowstorm is a poor time to 
hunt anything, and maybe even a peep 
sight would have clogged up too. 

A year later, in northern British Co- 
lumbia, I had to climb down a moun- 
tain through a rain-and-sleet storm in 
heavy brush. Again I had a perma- 
nently mounted scope, this time on a 
.270. When I got back to my tent I 
found that moisture had collected be- 
tween the lens elements in the ocular. 
I kept the rifle sitting beside the stove 
at every opportunity for a week before 
the scope was completely dried out. 
When lenses and water vapor were the 
same temperature, the scope was as 
clear as spring water. Let the air get 
warmer than the glass, however, and 
she'd fog up again. 


Stith Master mount 
peep, 


. JACK OCONNOR. Editor 


Several days after I had got it wet 
and when I thought it was thoroughly 
dry, I sat watching a big bull caribou 
with glasses while the rifle rested over 
my knees in the sun. The black metal 
of the scope tube caused the air inside t 
warm up faster than the glass lenses 
and when I picked up the rifle to shoot 
that caribou, it was like looking throug] 
a London fog. As far as I know, that 
caribou is still up there at the head of 
Lapp Creek if the wolves haven't got 
him. 

Luckily I had a -scope-sighted .30/0¢ 
along for a spare. The scope was dry 
and I really didn’t miss much hunting 
Nevertheless, these two experiences con 
vinced me that the man who goes o1 
a long hunting trip should take tux 
rifles with him, and that one of then 
should have a quick-detachable scope 
with iron sights available. 

When the hunting scope first came 
into use, it was thought of as an auxil- 
iary sight. The Germans, who are the 
fathers of the hunting scope, always 
mounted their scopes high and tun- 
neled their funny bridge mounts so that 
anyone who wanted to could take 
quick peek under the scope through 
open iron sights. When Americans first 
used hunting scopes they likewis¢ 
perched them high above iron sights 
This was supposed to be a terrific ad 
vantage, but the gunsmiths who plugged 
the notion did so at least partly becauss« 
their rifles were built on Springfield, 
Mauser, and Model 54 Winchester a: 
tions and they hadn't yet worked out a 
system for altering the bolt so that 
low line of scope sight was possible. 

Surprisingly often, even now, I get 
letters from people who want scopes so 
mounted—-high enough so they can set 





on a Winchester Model 70. Note the 
here shown in ready-to-use position 
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Pachmayr’s Lo-Swing mount on a Model 70. Scope tilts out of way of iron sights 


the iron sights without removing the 
scope. The idea is no good because with 
a high-mounted scope the man behind 
the rifle cannot get his cheek down on 
the comb and therefore cannot shoot 
so well as he can with good iron sights 
that enable him to hold more steadily. 

For my part I got fed up with high 
mounts back in the late 1920's and early 
1930's. One rifle I had at the time was 
a Springfield sporter having a Hensoldt 
scope mounted high with a Griffin & 
Howe mount, and a Lyman 48 receiver 
sight below it. I never could trust that 
high mount in a saddle scabbard be- 
cause of the leverage exerted. I used 
to carry the scope separately, in a little 
case on my belt. As a result I prac- 
cally never shot at game with the scope 
when hunting on horseback. The bucks 
just didn’t stick around long enough to 
let me get the scope on. 

For most hunting, the scope should 
be mounted as low as possible on a 
good permanent mount and left on the 
rifle. Even for shooting at the closest 
ranges a scope is all right, as a hunting 
scope of 214X is in usable focus as close 
as 20 ft. In spite of the glass lenses the 
modern hunting scope is a strong and 


trouble-free instrument, little if any 
more liable to breakage than iron 
sights. 


Even in a fair amount of drizzle, the 
scope can be carried with lens covers 
until it’s time to shoot. E. D. Vissing of 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, makes plastic covers 
which snap open instantly at the touch 
of a button. They may not improve the 
looks of the scope any, but they work. 
Various other outfits make leather caps 
which do very well to keep moisture and 
dust off the lenses. The only thing 
wrong with them is that they are won- 
derfully easy to lose. 


Make it Part of the Rifle 


For most hunting, then, the perma- 
nent mounts are the business—-mounts 
which put the scope on the rifle low 
and keep it there, making the scope 
part of the rifle. The fine Tilden mount 
is of this type; so are the Redfield Jr., 
the Buehler, the Weaver U-type top 
mount, and the Maxwell Smith. For a 
mountain rifle the Stith Streamline 
mount is a fine, strong outfit, particular- 
ly adapted to saddle use. 

However, anyone who is likely to en- 
counter a lot of rain and wet brush in 
his hunting should have ready access to 
iron sights. Citizens who hunt the 
festive Columbia black-tail along the 
coast of Washington, Oregon, and Brit- 
ish Columbia tell me that half the time 
they have rain down their neck and 
that it is either stumble through drip- 
ping brush or stay home and tell stor- 
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ies. Hosea Sarber, the famous Alaska 
game warden and bear hunter, says 
that most of the time the scope is al- 
most worthless in the damp jungles 
along Alaska’s southwest coast. 

There are several ways to have a 
scope and still keep iron sights avail- 
able. Let’s take a peek at them. 

One of the first methods worked out 
—and still one of the best—involves a 
quick-detachable side mount and a re- 
ceiver sight. I have a very sweet .30/06 
with Lyman 48 receiver sight, ramp 
front sight, and a Lyman Alaskan 2!,X 
scope on the Griffin & Howe double- 
lever side mount. The scope is mounted 
very low, and most of the time I simply 
leave it on. Whenever the mood to use 
the iron sights strikes me, I merely turn 
up the two levers, slip the scope off, 
then put in the slide of the Lyman 48. 

There is no slightest change in point 
of impact. I can remove the scope be- 
tween shots and still get a group run- 
ning from 3 to 3% in. from a bench rest 
at 200 yd. One time, for want of any- 





With Jaeger quick-detachable side mount, 
scope can be removed in a jiffy and a 
receiver-sight slide slipped into place 


thing better to do, I got off a 10-shot 
group, alternating between scope and 
iron sights at 200 yd., and put them all 
in the black of a 100-yd. small-bore 
target. Of course, with a factory rifle 
like the Model 70 Winchester or the 
721 Remington, you could simply leave 
the open iron sights on. 

The Jaeger side mount is on the order 
of the Griffin & Howe, except that it is 
a single-lever job and uses interlocking 
gear teeth to hold the fixed and the de- 
tachable portions of the mount firm. I 
have not used the Echo side mount, but 
I sent a sample to Alvin Biesen, that 
crack gunsmith and stockmaker in 
whose judgment I have every confi- 
dence. He mounted it, gave it the works, 
and said he considered it reliable in 
every respect. 

Some question the engineering prin- 
ciples of all side mounts. I agree that 
the bridge mount, which takes the re- 


» 


coil straight, is theoretically the best 
idea. The real point is, do side mounts 
work? There isn’t any doubt of it. The 
Griffin & Howe mount has been used 
for a score of years in every part oi 
the world and is as thoroughly field- 
tested as a mount can be. 

On the general order of other side 
mounts is the Pachmayr Lo-Swing job 
Instead of common dovetails, it employs 
male and female cones. A scope mounted 
with it can be swung instantly up above 
the line of iron sights—or it can be re- 
moved and carried at the belt. Recentl 
I borrowed a .30/06 from Pachmayr. I 
shot it sitting and prone, took the scope 
off and put it on again, flipped it up and 
down—and could detect no change in 
point of impact. Sometimes, in a rifle 
of heavy recoil like the .300 Magnum, 
the Pachmayr will let the scope slide 
back from recoil. 

I had the same trouble with the Wil- 
liams mount on a .300 and cured it by 
coating the scope with linseed oil, then 
letting it gum and harden in the rings 
With the Q.E.D. mount, which can be 
detached from the rifle by taking out 
two large screws, the Stiths furnish an 
auxiliary receiver sight, for use when 
the scope is removed. The Williams 
mount uses the same idea. 


A Built-in Peep 


In their remarkable Master mount the 
Stiths incorporate a built-in peep which 
becomes instantly available once the 
scope is removed. For the cautious 
character, that mount is really some- 
thing. A man going on a long trip can 
carry a rifle equipped with it and a 
scope sighted in by making adjustments 
in the mount—and he can take another 
scope sighted in with the adjustments 
within the scope tube. He might, for 
instance, take a 4X or even a 6X scope 
for long-range hunting and a 2%4X for 
timber. Then, with his built-in peep, 
he’d have three sights at his disposal. 
Barring a catastrophe on the scale of 
the San Francisco earthquake, he 
should be all fixed up! 

A built-in peep for the quick-de- 
tachable bridge-type mount is a very 
fine notion—not only for practical use 
but for sales appeal. If I were a mount 
maker I’d sure put one in, even though 
it added a buck or two to production 
costs. The original Pike mount had 
such a peep, adjustable both for wind- 
age and elevation by two pointed oppos- 
ing screws. When the King Gun Sight 
Co. put the mount into commercial pro- 
duction the little peep was omitted, and 
the boys missed a good bet. The Ackley 
snap-on mount at one time wore a built- 
in peep, but the production model does 
not. One of these peeps is a feature of 
Andy Sorensen’s Springboard mount. 

Of course, if worst comes to worst, 
fair shooting at close ranges can be 
done with no sights at all. Once, to satis- 
fy my curiosity, I took out a rifle with 
no sights and found that I could shoot 
groups of 8 or 10 in. at 50 yd. merely 
by guess and by gosh. A few years ago 
a pal of mine was moping along in the 
rain, with lens covers over his scope. 
A big buck jumped, my pal lined up on 
him over the scope ... and darned if he 
didn’t kill him!—Jack O’Connor. 
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A Remarkable .30/06 

first military big-bore shooting 
\ I’ was done with the .30/06 back in 

1915 when I had reached the 
advanced age of 13. Since that time I 
have seldom been without a .30/06 rifle 
of some sort or another. I have owned 
and shot Springfields, Winchester Mod- 


els 54 and 70, Mausers, Enfields, 
Remington Models 30 and 721. Some 
of them weighed 7% lb. and some 


weighed 14. 

A year or so ago I peddled a eouple 
of fine Springfield sporters in .30/06 
and decided to have one rifle in that 
caliber, as a spare on hunting trips and 
in all sorts of weather—and also for 
use with iron sights for 200-yd. offhand 
shooting. The result (shown in the 
photo below) is the best .30/06 I have 
ever had my hands on; but just why this 
is true, I’ll be darned if I know. 

As the first step I got a Mauser action 
made in Belgium at the Fabrique Na- 
tionale and sent it to Bill Sukalle of 
Phoenix, Ariz. Bill fitted a light 22-in. 
barrel having a 1-in-12 twist rather than 
the usual 1-in-10 twist. He also put on 
a ramp front sight and his scope safety, 
checkered the smooth Mauser trigger, 
streamlined the trigger guard, put on a 
Lyman 48 receiver sight, and installed 
a Lyman Alaskan scope on a Griffin & 
Howe mount. As a matter of fact, most 
of the work was done by Bill’s Mr. Mike 
Cuprioli, who is a very sharp gunsmith 
indeed. 

Next I sent the barrel and action to 
Alvin Biesen (who was then at La 
Crosse, Wis., but who now is in partner- 
ship with Frank Twitchell of the Colum- 
bia Gun Co., Spokane, Wash.,) for a 
stock made to my design. 

When the expressman brought the 
box I tore it asunder with my bare 
hands, grabbed a handful of assorted 
30/06 factory and arsenal ammunition, 
and rushed out to the bench rest on the 
range to try the rifle out. 


eh el 


O'CONNOR 





She was easy to sight in for 200 yd. | 


with the government M-2 stuff with the 
150-gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity of 
something more than 2,800 foot seconds. 
She shot like a house afire, putting all 
except two shots of the 10-shot group 
in the 10-ring of a 200-yd. small-bore 

target. I then tried a box of Winchester | 
180-gr. stuff at 2,700. It also grouped | 
well and point of impact was only 21s 
in. lower. Next came a group with Rem- 

ington 220-gr. Core-lokt bullets at 2,400. 

Point of impact was only slightly lower. | 
When the barrel cooled, I dug down in 

the kit and came out with a box of 
Remington 150-gr. Bronze Points loaded 
to a velocity of 2,960. They were right 

on top of the M-2 group. 

The composite group—made with 
three bullet weights and four bullet 
types at four different muzzle velocities 
—used up only 3 in. horizontal and a 
bit more than 6 in. vertical. All shots 
were in the black. 

Here is a light .30/06 which weighs 
only 8% lb. with a Lyman Alaskan 
scope and Griffin & Howe mount, yet 
puts anything you can feed to it so 
nearly the same point of impact that 
for big-game shooting at ordinary 
ranges, a man could use anything in it 
and still get his shots into the chest 
cavity. 

With the 150-gr. M-2, Western open 
point, and Remington Bronze Point 
bullets I loaded from 47.5 to 50 gr. of 
Government No. 4895 powder. With 
47.5 gr. I used a graphite wad to make 
it a bit easier on the barrel for a load | 
to be used in 200-yd. offhand shooting. | 
With the sporting bullets I loaded 53 gr. 
of du Pont No. 4320. At 200 yd. there is 
no ascertainable difference in point of 
impact in any of these loads. I can mix 
them all up and still keep the mixture | 
in a 3-in. 10-shot group. 

The average good .30/06 is quite sen- 
sitive to variations in powder charge, | 
bullet type, and weight. I have seen 
many a .30/06 which would group beau- 
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Fisherman,” ‘How to Choose Bait and 
Fly Casting Equipment,” plus dozens 

f hints y e on your trips. 

LATEST IN MARINE EQUIPMENT, TOO— 
This new catalog shows you a large 
selection of boats and canoes, out- 
board and inboard motors, life vests 
and boat cushions, boat trailers and 
carriers, and all their accessories! 
It's easy to order by mail from Wards 


ents if you wish. 
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Winter Your Guns 


SAFELY with 
HOPPE’S No. 9 


Use this protective solvent to remove 
all primer, powder, lead or metal 
fouling and clean your guns thor- 
oughly. Then apply a wet film of 
Hoppe’s No. 9 to protect them from 
rust. Your dealer sells it or send us 
10c for sample. Helpful ‘‘Gun 
Cleaning Guide” FREE upon request. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 


2315 North 8th St., Phila. 33, Pa. 


tifully with any one load but which 
would use up 24 in. of paper at 200 yd. 
with the different bullet weights in 
arsenal and factory stuff. One of the 
most accurate .30/06’s I have ever seen 
—a Model 70 Winchester owned by a 
friend—would shoot from 214 to 3-in. 
groups at 200 yd. with almost anything, 
but it would always put the 150-gr. 
factory load 14 in. higher and 5 in. to 





the right of the M-1 172-gr. arsenal 
| stuff. 

A .250/3000, a .22/.250, or a .270 is 
| good at putting different loads to just 
about the same point of impact at 200 
yd., but the usual .30/06 is not. 

Further to complicate the mystery, it 
seems to make no particular difference 
how I hold that little beauty of mine. 
She groups to the same point of impact 
from a bench rest, sitting with tight 
sling, sitting with no sling, or from 
prone. 

No one seeing one of my offhand 
groups would ever think it was shot 
from a bench rest, but although of 
course the groups are larger than they 
are from the sitting position, they are 
neither higher nor lower, neither to 
right nor to left. 

All in all, this is a most amazing 
musket. Does the explanation lie in Al 
Biesen’s beautifully bedded stock, so 
straight that there is only % in. more 
drop at heel than at comb? Or in the 
contour of the light Sukalle barrel, or 
in that 1-in-12 twist, or in a combination 
of all these things? Or is the rifle just 
a freak which could not be duplicated ? 
You've got me there; but it’s the .30/06 
I've been looking for since 1915! 


Ideal Handbook No. 35 


he Lyman Gun Sight Corp., of 

Middlefield, Conn., is out with the 
first revision of the famous Ideal Hand- 
book for a long, long time. It is No. 35 
Its predecessor, No. 34, came out, | 
believe, around 1939 or 1940—before ths 
war anyway. 

The Ideal Handbook, as I have ofter 
told correspondents, is an absolut: 
must, along with the Belding & Mul! 
Handbook, in the library of every re- 
loader. Not only does the booklet illus- 


trate all the Ideal tools and tell how to 


use them, but it gives a lot of very 
valuable theory about reloading, prim- 
ers, powders, bore and groove diameter: 
of rifle barrels, pressures, and so on. Th: 
book costs 50 cents and is worth about 
four times that much. 

Lads looking for reloading dope with 
new powders are going to be disap- 
pointed in the new edition, however. 

I can see why the Lymans would be 
leery of quoting dope on government 
No. 4895 powder, since it apparently 
varies a great deal from lot to lot. But 
I cannot for the life of me see why they 
didn’t dig up some dope on the great 
du Pont No. 4350. Not a single load 
with No. 4350 for the .30/06, the .257, 
or the .250/3000 is quoted—and only 
one for the .270 with that powder, al- 
though many handloaders have been 
using it for years. 

To my innocent eyes, anyway, it 
seems that the boys have wasted a good 
deal of space with loading data that 
might as well have been left out. Whu 
wants to load for the 6 mm. Lee-Navy, 





FREE MOVIES FOR 
SPORTSMEN’S CLUBS 


X& a service to its readers, Ourpoor Lire has prepared 
a bulletin listing more than 700 motion-picture 





films on fishing, hunting, travel, nature, and kindred 
subjects. These films—16 mm., many of them silent, 
many with sound—are available for showing at meet- 
ings sponsored by sportsmen’s clubs, at no cost except 
that of transportation and insurance. 

Offered on loan by commercial organizations, official 
conservation agencies, and the like, the films cannot be 
obtained for home exhibition. To get them, a borrower 
must show that he is acting officially on behalf of a 
responsible organization. In some cases an attendance 
of specified size must be guaranteed; in others, show- 
ing is restricted to certain states. 

A newly revised edition of this bulletin, telling where 
each film can be obtained, is now ready for distribution. 
Ovurpoor Lire has no films of its own and cannot act as 
intermediary in any booking. 

For a copy of the bulletin, write to Sportsmen's Serv- 
ice, Ourpoor Lire, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10. N. Y.. 
inclosing 10 cents in coins or stamps to cover cost of 

mailing and handling. 
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for example? Loads are given for the 
6.5mm. Rumanian and Dutch rimmed 
Mannlichers, yet one cannot buy one of 
those cases for American primers in 
this country. Dope is given for the .275 
H. & H. Magnum, yet Western dis- 
continued the cartridge about 10 years 
ago, and even Holland & Holland in 
England no longer make it. Likewise, 
the .22/4000 Sedgley is solemnly hon- 
ored with loading dope, yet the firm that 
made it has folded and I doubt if there 
are 25 rifles for that wildcat cartridge in 
the country. There is dope for the 9 mm. 
Mauser and the .45/90, both obsolete; 
but if you want to get dope on some of 
the good new wildcats like the Wasp, 
for example, you’re out of luck. 

No. 35 is surely a bargain at four bits, 
so maybe I’m moaning out of turn; but 
dog-gone it, I wish the boys had done 
more homework! 


Bargain With Bing 


ot long ago I read in the Saturday 

Evening Post, Bing Crosby’s story 
of an Alberta hunting trip. Bing calls 
it “How I Got My Goat.” I have a 
proposition to make him. If he won’t 
write any more hunting stories, I'll 
promise not to sing any more songs! 


New Unertl 4X Scope 


or many a year John Unertl, optical 

designer and manufacturer of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been noted for his fine 
target scopes, most of them made (ac- 
cording to rumor, anyway) with Jena 
glass imported from Germany. Before 
the war he made some 24,X% hunting 
scopes on the order of the Zeiss Ziel- 
klein, but apparently only a few. 

Imagine my surprise when the mail 
brought me a new 4X Unertl hunting 
scope called the Hawk, latest in the 
line of fine 4X hunting scopes like the 
Weaver K-4 and the Lyman Challenger. 

In appearance the new Unertl looks 
much like the famous Zeiss 4X Zielvier. 
It is of aluminum alloy and for its size 
very light, weighing only 8.4 oz. Wind- 
age and elevation adjustments are in- 
ternal and apparently like those in the 
Weaver K-series. Adjustment dials are 
protected by knurled screw-on caps. 

Tube diameter is standard 1 in., like 
the K-2.5 and K-4 Weavers. Gunsmiths 
will have little trouble putting the scope 
in mounts, as they’ll simply have to 
remove two screws from the adjustment 
housings and lift them off. 

Vital statistics, according to Unertl 
dope, are as follows: Diameter of ob- 
jective lens (free aperture), 1% in.; 
ocular lens, ditto; magnification, 4X; 
field of view, 34 ft. at 100 yd.; exit pupil, 
8 mm.; luminosity, 64; eye relief, 4 to 
51 in.; length, 11% in.; reticules avail- 
able: either cross wire or cross wire 
with dot. 

Like the Weaver K-4 and the Lyman 
Challenger, I cannot make this baby out 
to be quite a true 4X. Images seen 
through it are distinctly smaller, for 
example, than those seen through the 
famed Hensoldt 4X. Weaver is a 3.6X, 
and the Unertl and the Lyman are about 
the same in power, maybe 3.7 or 3.8 
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I’m going to break down and admit 
that I’d much rather have the Unertl 
than the Hensoldt. It is much lighter. 
It has internal adjustments. Optically 
it is the nuts. Definition is, for its power, 
superb. The darker the day or the sur- 
roundings, the more its optical excel- 
lence is apparent. All in all, it is one 
very fine scope. At a price of 52 smack- 
eroos, it looks likes the business to slap 
on that new .257 or .270. 

I gather that Unertl is coming out 
with a 214 and a 6X before too long. I’d 
like to bet that these new 4X scopes 


For Weatherby Magnum 


ere’s what R. E. Sams, custom 

handloader, Box 121, Mentone, 
Calif., uses for a relatively inexpensive 
practice load for the big, blown-out 
.300 Weatherby Magnum cartridge: 
65 gr. of Government No. 4895 powder 
and the 150-gr. M-2 bullet. In several 
rifles, he says, point of impact is the 
same up to 300 yd. as it is with the reg- 
ular hunting load of 75 gr. of expensive 
No. 4350 and the expensive and hard to 
get 180-gr. game bullets. Accuracy, he 


are going to outsell the 214’s. adds, is good. 
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Smooth, simple, sound as a dollar 
—that’s what everyone says about 
the “top-breaking” construction of 
the H & R “Sportsman”. 

With the “Sportsman”, you can 
load and resume firing in a jiffy. No 
fumbling, nothing to take apart, 
nothing to re-assemble. Shoot, break, 
and out pop the empties — the gun 
is ready for reloading. With a 
“Sportsman”, you spend MORE 
time shooting and LESS time get- 
ting ready to shoot. 





Rapid-fire repeating action for off-hand 
plinking or single action for slow target 
shooting. Dual-purpose gun with match- 
less performance for any kind of shoot- 
ing. 


DOUBLE 
OR SINGLE 
ACTION 


The “Sportsman's” indi- 
vidual test target ac- 
companies it — proof of 
its superaccuracy. 


FREE! 


Send today for catalog 
on the "Sportsman" and 
other H & R sporting 
arms. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 
324 Park Avenue, Worcester 2, Mass. 


Long Branch, Ontario, Canada, 


| H&R “SPORTSMAN” 
Model 999 °44.% 
.22 Caliber Double Action 















ee CONadian Subsidiary: H & R Arms Co., Ltd. 

















7x50 


BINOCULARS 


MADE TO RIGID MILITARY SPECIFICATIONS 


Brand New 
“44 


courts 
Lenses & Prisms 


*54 


These magnificent 7x50 prism binoculars were 
obtained through the Supreme Commander 
of the Allied Powers. They have the bril- 
liant luminosity, precise clarity, and wide, 
undistorted field of view obtainable only 
with a good large glass. Secause 7x50 glasses 
give the highest performance obtainable they 
are now the official choice of the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps. This is your oppor- 
tunity to purchase a brand new 7x50 AT 
VY, OF THE USUAL COST. Lifetime construc- 
tion, Lightweight aluminum body. (Individual 
eye focusing.) Ultra-precise optics, sealed 
against moisture and dust. Unsurpassed by any 
other binoculars, regardless of price. Sold with 
@ guarantee of complete satisfaction or money 
refunded 
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Photograph 
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Ht. 7 
Wt. 39 oz. 


Price With Price With 


Regular Optics Coated Lenses & Prisms 


$44° $54" 
*Plus 20% Federal Taz 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. WE PAY THE SHIPPING =. 
BROWNSCOPE CO" 


Dept. (T, 24 West 45th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 

















GUNSLICK KITS 


with Duraluminum Cleaning 
Rods... the SHOOTER'S AID 


KEEP YOUR GUNS FACTORY-NEW 


Thousands of sportsmen own 
this valuable GUNSLICK KIT. 
Contains Beautiful Duralumi- 
num Rod with tips and brushes 
~~ GUNSLICK 400, world’s fin- 
est sabeteant, used and endorsed 
by experts--GUNSLICK 444 
Solvent ~GUNSLICK 490 Gun 
Grease—GUNSLICK 445 Oil— 
; Pig gan an Patches. it un Kits size 
; 6 410 e275 ~Ritle 
BE ses OE AES | Hite sise ttend But ie Sale 2.50. 
evoiver Kits, al! calibers, $2.25, 


Ties te Order Your Kit Today! 


meres Outers /oboratorie: 


p. # ONALASKA(La Crosse), WIS. 








AND BUILDERS GUIDES 


cee TRAGE INFOR- 
fpalidere. Joiners, Bonding 
Mechanics and all Wood- 


} These Guides give 
you the short-cut instruc- 
tions that you want—inciud- 
ing new methods, ideas, so- 
lutions, plans, systems and 
money-saving suggestions. 


for the apprentice and stu- 

dent.A practical daily helper 

and Quick Keference for the 

master worker. Carpenters 

everywhere are usin, these 

Guides as a Hel, ah, mie _ 
asier Work, 


ay. 

@ INSIDE TRADE 
inrormation on: 4 VOLS.S$6.. 
ase the steel square—How to file and set saws— 
How to build furnitare How to use a mitre box—How 
to use the chalk line — How to use rules and acales — How 
to make joints—Carpenters arithmetic—Solving mensa- 
ration problems—E«timating strength of timbers—How 
to set girders and sills—How to frame houses and roofs— 
How to estimate costs—How to build houses, barns, ga- 
rages, bungalows, etc.—How to read and draw plans— 
Drawing up r fications — How to excavate — How to 
Use set cine 3 13 and 17 on the steel square — How to 
build hoists and scaffolds—ak ylights— How to build stairs 
ewe ry ‘pus on interior trim— How to hang doors—How 
to lath—lay floors—How to paint and insulate. 
ti ited this assistance for yourself gimoly 

and mail the FREE COUPON 
— ee ae ae ae el 

au UDEL, Pt May en 49 West 23rd ST., New York 10, N.Y. 
Mail Audels Carpenters and Builders Guid. vols., on 7 days free 


trial. 1f 0 I will remit $1 in 7 days thiy until $6 i id. 
Sthorwise f wil i return them, No lem satishie \e 
- 
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him in care of this magazine, 


JACK O’CONNOR will be glad to help you get the best results from 


your firearms —-rifle, shotgun, or pistol. 





Address your questions to 


inclosing sufficient postage for his 


reply, which will be sent you by mail 


9/16-in. 16 Gauge Shells 


Question: Considerable confusion exists on 
the subject of 16 gauge shotgun shells. The 
mistaken impression has got abroad that 2 9 /16- 
in. ammunition has been discontinued, and in 
consequence we find that many customers are 
converting their prewar 16 gauge Brownings to 
take the 234-in. shell. 

We do not recommend that this conversion be 
made, for the guns in question were designed 
to operate correctly with the 2 9/16-in. shell and 
it is being manufactured in volume, in both 
standard and long-range loads, by all American 
ammunition companies—Remington, Winchester, 
Peters, Western, and Federal. The company 
last named, manufacturers of Monark brand, 
make all their 16 gauge loads, both high and 
standard velocity, only in the 2 9/16-in. length. 

Doubtless the confusion arose because for a 
short time after the war all the ammunition 
companies except Federal suspended manufac- 
ture of the 16 gauge 2 9/16-in. cartridge in all 
but one well-balanced load—2'% drams of powder 
and 1 oz. of shot—and only Federal continued 
to supply high-velocity loads during that in- 
terval. The general shortage of ammunition, and 
the difficulty of finding a full assortment of 
loads at retail outlets, probably contributed 
further to the impression that the 2 9/16-in. 
cartridge had been discontinued. 

It is our experience that a substantial number 
of people who own these guns, once they learn 
the facts, no longer consider it wise to convert. 
In addition, they are saved an unnecessary ex- 
pense. 

In view of the availability of 2 9/16-in. am- 
munition, and the fact that we do not believe 
usefulness or performance would be improved by 
converting these 16 gauge guns, mightn’t it be 
well to clarify the situation?—Grant F. God- 
dard, Branch Manager, Browning Arms Co. 


Answer: I was aware of what you say, but 
since owners of 16 gauge Belgian Browning guns 
have aparently been unable to obtain 2 9/ 16-in. 
shells in some parts of the country, I’m glad 
to publish your letter and remind our readers as 


| to the real situation.—J. O’C 


Spare That Tree! 


Question: Please settle this argument: At 
point-blank range, could any bullet from an 
Army .45 automatic pistol shoot through a 
12-in. oak tree?—Jerry Horstman, Minn. 


Answer: I’ve never tried that stunt, but a 
12-in. oak tree has a lot of resistance, and I 


| seriously doubt if any kind of bullet from a .45 


automatic would go clear through. According to 
the Winchester dope, the .45 A.C.P. will pene- 
trate six 7g-in. soft-pine boards at 15 ft. Your 
tree would take far more punch than that.— 


J.o’ce. 


22 Shot Cartridges 


Question: One of my friends uses .22 shot 
cartridges in his rifle and says they work very 


| well. Would these injure the rifling in my gun? 


Also, are they good to use on squirrels? —Harry 


| Heldmyer, Mo. 


Answer: No, I would strongly advise you not 


| to use .22 shot shells to hunt squirrels. In my 


misspent youth I bagged a few squirrels with a 


shotgun and found them awfully tough little 
babies to kill. They have thick hides, and I 
think it would be practically impossible to kill 
them with the very fine shot used in the .22 shot 
shells. In fact, with a rifled .22 barrel, I don't 
think that load could be counted on to kill a 
sparrow at 20 ft. Furthermore, I have seen .22 
rifles that would collect some lead when used 
with shot. 

Those little shot cartridges are at their best 
when used in a smoothbore .22, which is really 
a miniature shotgun rather than a rifle-—J. O’C. 


Rechambering .30 Remington 


Question: Can my Model 30 Remington (cali- 
ber .30 Remington) be rechambered for a more 
powerful cartridge—say the .300 Savage or the 
.30/06?—Ralph H. Jackson, Oreg. 


Answer: Yes, a good gunsmith with .30/06 
headspace reamers could alter that rifle of 
yours to take either the .300 Savage or the 
.30/06 cartridge. Of course the barrel would 
have to be rechambered, the bolt face and 
extractor altered, and (at least in the case of 
the .30/06) the magazine remodeled.—/J. O'C. 


Buckshot Won’t Harm Choke 


Question: You won one argument for me by 
answering a question in a letter which I re- 
ceived in Germany in 1944. I carried that letter 
through the war, and I still dig it out once in 
a while and show it to my friends. This is the 
first chance I have had to thank you. I’ve read 
your articles for years and keep a scrapbook 
of them. 

Now I’m involved in another heated argu- 
ment, such as only a couple of gun bugs can 
have. We'd appreciate an answer from you, since 
a cup of coffee is involved. Here is the ques- 
tion: Will buckshot take the choke from a full- 
choke shotgun? My postman will have no rest 
until I hear from you.—Floyd L. Miller, Nebr. 


Answer: Back in the old days, when gun 
barrels were made of comparatively soft 
Damascus steel, buckshot would eventually 
shoot the choke out of a gun. For that matter, 
so would any shot. With modern, hard-alloyed 
steel barrels, you can use buckshot until the 
cows come home without hurting the choke.— 


J.oa’e. 


Sighting In .220 Swift 


Question: I want to sight in my .220 Swift so 
that both my Weaver K-6 scope, fitted with 
removable mount, and my receiver sight are 
zeroed for the same distance. How does that 
strike you?—Robert Dunn, N.Y. 


Answer: By all means, if I were you, I'd 
zero the scope sight at 250 yd. Do your first 
shooting at 40 yd. and adjust the scope until the 
bullet hits the point of aim at that distance. 
Then check at 100 yd., where the bullet should 
be striking 1% in. high. It'll be 1% in. high 
again at 200 yd., on the nose at 250, 2'% in. 
low at 300, and 7 in. low at 350. 

With iron sights, if you put the bullet 1 in 
high at 50 yd. it will be 2 in. high at 100 and 
150 yd., 1% in. high at 200, on the nose at 250, 
and 3 in. low at 300. 

However, I see no percentage in having iron 
sights on a Swift. Its amazing accuracy and flat 
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trajectory make the scope sight a must. Having 
a Swift with iron sights is like installing a 
socket for a buggy whip on a 1949 Dodge.— 
J. O’C. 


Stump Had Him Stumped 


Question: A friend and I were shooting at 
a stump out in the river. The bullets from his 
-22 automatic rifle fell short about two thirds of 
the distance to the stump, whereas my .22 auto- 
matic pistol reached all the way. We exchanged 
weapons, and got the same results. How come 
the pistol carried farther than the rifle?>—Ray 
Orum, Leesville, La. 


Answer: You don't say how far away the 
stump was, but I suspect neither the pistol nor 
the rifle was correctly sighted in. A .22 bullet 
fired from the short barrel of a pistol will have 
less velocity, and consequently a more curved 
trajectory, than one fired from a rifle. Ordi- 
narily, a .22 rifle using high-speed ammunition 
should be sighted in to hit the point of aim at 
from 65 to 75 yd. But a pistol, which is a 
short-range weapon, should be sighted in to hit 
point of aim at about 25 yd. 

In other words, the phenomenon you report 
means nothing at all. A .44/40 sighted in to hit 
the point of aim at 300 yd. will place its bullets 
there despite the fact that they will rise a long 
way above the line of sight before they strike. 
A .44/40 so sighted would seem to “carry up” 
better, at 300 yd., then a .300 Magnum zeroed 
at 100 yd., though actually the Magnum is a 
much more efficient weapon.—J. O’C. 


.38/40 for Deer? 


Question: Recently I came by an old .38/40 
Winchester Model 1892. Do you consider it ade- 
quate for deer?—Herb Kucera, Oreg. 


Answer: Sorry, but I cannot get enthusiastic 
about the .38/40 as a deer rifle. It just hasn't 
the soup. The hottest load now available for 
it is the 180-gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity of 
1,770 foot seconds and a muzzle energy of only 
1,255 foot pounds 

It is usually considered 
for deer, a rifle should have 1,350 foot 
pounds of muzzle energy, as the .25/35 
with its 117-gr. bullet and its muzzle velocity 
of 2,280 foot seconds. Some have out- 
lawed the use of the .38/40 on any big game. 

In the hands of a very good cool shot who 
doesn’t blaze away at running deer and who 
places his bullets carefully, the .38/40 can kill 
a deer; but unfortunately, the deer seldom co- 
operates by standing still!—J. O’C. 


that, to be suitable 


at least 
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Safe Load for Beretta 


Question: I have been told that American 
ammunition is too powerful for foreign guns and 


should not be used in them. I shoot .380 auto- 
matic Colt pistol cartridges in my Italian 
Beretta. Is this all right?—Don Ridgeway, 
Nebr. 


Answer: Don't worry about using .380 A.C.P.'s 
in your Beretta, which is chambered for what is 
known in Europe as the 9 mm. Browning short. 
The two cartridges are exactly the same and, 
as far as I know, are loaded to similar pressures 
both in the United States and in Europe.— 


J.or’c. 


8 mm. Mauser Made in 1944 


Question: Is 8 mm. Mauser ammunition as 
loaded in this country safe to use in my 8 mm. 


Model 98 Mauser, 1944 issue? Headspace 
checks O.K. and the rifle is new, but although 
one gunsmith gives me the go-ahead another 


says the receiver and bolt are too soft.—F. L. 


Huck, Oreg. 


Answer: Chances are that you could use 
ordinary 8mm. Mauser ammunition in that 
rifle, for there are a lot of pretty wheezy rifles 
chambered for that cartridge floating around, 
and for that reason pressures in American loads 
are kept down. 

However, the 


1944 issue isn't much of a rifle. 


Its stamped trigger guard and floor plate are 
very rough, for one thing. More important, 
many specimens are very soft and in time 
would develop excessive headspace. 

For a rifle to be shot only a few times a 
year, during deer season, yours is probably 
JANUARY, 1949 








O.K. For the man who shoots a lot, or who 
likes a good-looking, well-finished weapon, it 
wouldn't be worth a darn. 

By all means have the action tested for 
hardness on the C-scale of a Rockwell machine 
The top and side of the receiver ring, as well 
as its bottom just under the bottom lug recess, 
should give a reading of at least C-20. The bolt 
just back of the lugs should read C-30.—/J. O'C. 


Eyes Don’t Focus Right? 


Question: I've brought down many a buck 
with the .348 Winchester I’ve owned since 1936, 
but I have a lot of difficulty sighting it on both 
Stationary and moving game. I use the larger 
of the two peeps for the rear sight, but it blurs 
on me 

My eyesight isn’t what it used to be, of 
course, but I get along all right with my other 
rifles, which have open rear sights. Should I 
switch from peep to open sight on the .348?— 
Ken F. Crowell, Mass. 


Answer: If I were you I shouldn't worry a 
bit about seeing that peep sight as a blur. That 
is exactly how you're supposed to see it, for it’s 
impossible to focus on a peep sight and a front 
sight at the same time. You simply look 
through the peep (not at it), put the front sight 
on the game, and press the trigger. 

Two open sights would probably just compli- 
cate matters for you, in years to come; for as 
most men reach middle age their eyeballs grow 
less flexible and they become farsighted, like 
a camera set for infinity. They can see well 
at a distance, but not close up. So if the time 
ever comes when you can't see the front sight 
clearly, the thing to do is to switch to a scope. 


—f, O'C. 
8&8 mm. Medicine for Moose 
Question: On my last moose hunt, in the 


Cariboo District of British Columbia, I put a 


bullet square into the shoulders of a large bull 
at about 


150 yd., almost knocking him off his 











REMEMBER 
THE DAY WE 
BAGGED THOSE 
BEAUTIES, 
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 T SURE DO, BILL,AND I'LL NEVER 
FORGET THE FUN y= 
WE HAD THE 
DAY YOU 
TOOK THAT 
6-POUNDER/ 















































-- AND THIS MALLARD WILL 
ALWAYS REMIND ME 
OF OUR BIG HUNTING 
TRIP LAST FALL. 
c~ 





























YES, FRED, I THINK WE'VE 
DOUBLED OUR FUN FROM 

HUNTING AND FISHING SINCE WE 
LEARNED TO MOUNT AND SAVE 
OUR TROPHIES! I WOULDN’T 
TAKE A LOT FOR THIS DEN. 

















SPORTSMEN! HERE'S 





FUN, PROFIT! § 


BE YOUR OWN TAXIDERMIST,. LEARN AT HOME by Mail. Save your hunting 
trophies. Mount, keep beautiful Game—BIRDS, ANIMALS, GAME-HEADS, FISH. 





fount BIRDS, ANIMALS. 





Students all over the world 





MAIL COUPON 


Get ABSOLUTELY FREE this 
strange, beautiful BOOK with 100 
alluring game pictures. Tells HOW 
to learn the splendid ART of Taxi- 
dermy EASILY AND QUICKLY. 
Here is your OPPORTUNITY! 


SEND TODAY. Don’t Delay. 
— A POSTAL WILL DO, — 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
1101 Elwood Building, Omaha 2, Nebr. 





HUNTERS, ANGLERS 


Learn, at home, the greatest, finest 
and most alluring hobby in the world, 
for men and boys who love nature. 
N A PETS, 
TAN SKINS AND FURS. Have an 
amazing HOME MUSEUM. Write! 
Win fame and honor, and earn fine 
PROFITS every week with Taxi- 
dermy. Double your fun in hunting. 
SURELY you are interested. Don’t 
delay. Send COUPON this minute. 


OLD RELIABLE SCHOOL 


This famous school has taught Taxidermy 
for over 30 — more than 300,000 

] It is Great. 
It is wonderful. The school exists only for 
men, boys and women who are enthused 
over nature, hunting, fishing. Act now. 


” 
Use Common Specimens 
No wild-game needed. Mount life-like 
Pieces, pigeons, squirrels, owls, rabbits, 
even frogs. Display them on the wall. 
Mount into USEFUL articles, lamps, door- 
stops, ash-trays, mirrors. nd coupon. 


Decorate your HOME AND DEN. Mount 
for friends, sell to hunters. It’s GRAND. 


Profits in Spare Time 
Some of our students write us they EARN 
from $40 to $80 a month. Some much more. 
Some open shops and go into business, 
Do you want EXTRA MONEY? Then b 

all means INVESTIGATE TAXIDERMY. 
Sell your own work, mount for sportsmen! 


TAN FURS, LEATHERS 


We Positively teach you_the FINEST KROME« 
TAN METHODS. Make GENUINE LEATHERS. 
TAN FINE FURS. Save money. M 
Taxiderm: 
COUPON 


















1101 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
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Send me your free f!lustrated book, **How to 
*. Also tell me bow 1 may learn 


Mount Game’’. 

i this fascinating art easily and quickly by mail. 

8 No obligation, State your age, 
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I Name y ‘ 
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8 Address Pan. 
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Crosman’s WFW—: 
“Tod Cou” 


The New Convertible 
Target and Light Game 
Rifle .. . Available in 
.177 and .22 Caliber. 





¢ New and Greater 
Power and Accuracy 
® Instantly Selective 
Open “V” and Target 
Peep Sight 
© Specially Designed for 
Both Hunting and Target 
© Correctly Engineered Con- 
trollable Air Power 
* Micro-Precision Rifling 
The Aristocrat of Air Powered Pel- 
let Rifles. Recognized for qualifi- 
cation shaoting by ASA. Twist of 
fingers selects front blade or ramp 
sight for open ‘'V"" or target peep 
sighting. Precision machined. Satin 
blue black finish. Walnut finished 
stock. Smooth, crisp, machined 
trigger action. 177 and .22 Cali- 
ber. Send for literature 


Crosman Arms Company, Inc. 
7 Henrietta St * Rochester 4, N. Y. 

































EAR NOISES? 


We 
\ a SN 
WY — 





If you suffer from those 
miserable ear noises and are 
Hard of Hearing due to catarrh 
of the head, write us NOW for 
proof of the gdod results our 
simple home treatment has ac- 
complished for a great many 
people. NOTHING TO WEAR. 
Many past 70 report ear noises 
gone and hearing fine. Send 
NOW for proof and 30 days 
trial offer. 





THE ELMO co., Dept. 157, Davenport, lowa 


Bean’s Trappers Knife 


Send for 
Catalog. 






As an all around knife this is 
the most popular of any 
knife in our line. It is 4" 
long, with two highest grade 
3%," steel blades. The han- 
dle won't slip and it does not 
tire the hand. Blades are per- 
fect for skinning. 

Full brass lined with diss 


. —— 
nickel silver bolsters . 
and unbreakable ivor 

loid handles. 


Price $2.45 postpaid. 


| feet. But he got clear away from us, although 
| the guide and I had a trail of blood to follow 
| for 4% mile, and we found two places where he 
had lain down, with blood in both beds. Then 
we lost the trail, and though we hunted a full 
day for him, not another trace could we find. 

I was using an 8 mm. Mauser commercial 
sporter, made by Sauer, and high-speed ammu- 
nition with 170-gr. soft-nose bullets. 

Three days later I got a shot at another 
moose, head-on at about 80 yd. I put a bullet 
in his shoulder but he started off as though 
nothing had happened, and it took three more 
shots to put him down to stay. Those bullets 
didn’t seem to have enough push behind them 
to do the work. 

The year before, I killed my moose with the 
.30/40 Krag, though I had to put three 180-gr. 
bullets into him before he quit. Ballistically 
these two loads seem to be much the same, so 
I guess moose are just plenty hard to kill. 

But what about a handload for the 8 mm. 
Mauser? Could I have something cooked up 
that would be just the ticket for moose?— 
G. E. Schroader, Wash. 


Answer: The stuff turned out by the famous 
firm of J. P. Sauer & Son, of Suhl, Germany, is 
usually very good, so I take it you have a fine 
rifle there. But as you say, moose are hard to 
kill. 

I've seen seven or eight taken, and in- my 

experience they take two, three, or sometimes 
four shots before they go down for keeps. 
| Veteran moose hunters tell me the thing to do is 
to try to break the shoulder with the first shot, 
and then get in the finishing shot after the 
animal is down. 

Because of the doubtful quality of a lot of the 

8 mm. Mausers that are floating around, the 
| standard 8 mm. factory cartridge turned out in 
this country is definitely underloaded, to keep 
pressures on the safe side. With the 170-gr. 
bullet the muzzle velocity is only about 2,530 
foot seconds, which as you can see is a good 
deal less powerful than the 2,700 foot seconds 
attained by the 180-gr. bullet in a .30/ 06. 

But the 8 mm. can be souped up to put it on 
a par with the .30/06. If you can get a good 
handloader to give you a bullet weighing from 





190 to 200 gr. and a muzzle velocity of around 
2,600, that would certainly be more medicine for 
moose.—J. O’C. 


“Chilled” or “Drop” Shot? 


Question: My boss and I are at each other's 
throats concerning the various loadings now 
used in shotgun ammunition. I would greatly 
appreciate it if you would answer one question 
for me. What sort of shot is now used by the 
major manufacturers in standard and _ high- 
velocity loadings? In other words, is the old 
“drop” shot still used? —W. M. Kossman, La. 


Answer: Soft, unalloyed ‘“‘drop’’ shot has 
been discontinued. All shot is now of the 
“chilled’’ variety, which means that it is 


hardened by the addition of antimony. In addi- 
tion, in some of its high-velocity loads Western 
Cartridge Co. uses copperized shot, which is 
still harder.—J. O’C. 


The 8 mm. Isn’t That Good! 


Question: A friend of mine claims that if he 
sights in his 8 mm. Mauser to hit point of aim 
at 100 yd., it will do so at 200, 300, 400, and 
500 yd. too, without any change of sights. Am 
I right in thinking that’s too good to be true?— 
Jasper B. Smoot, Pa. 


Answer: You certainly are! The 8 mm. Ger- 
man service cartridge has a very well-shaped 
bullet weighing about 190 gr. at a muzzle 
velocity of about 2,800 foot seconds. In other 
words, it steps right along. Even so, it doesn’t 
shoot so flat as your friend claims. It simply 
isn’t in the cards for any bullet to do that, be- 
cause the force of gravity always comes inte 
play. 

Roughly speaking, if that 8 mm. rifle were 
sighted in to hit the point of aim at 200 yd. the 
bullet would fall about 10 in. at 300 yd., around 
30 in. at 400, and about 5 ft. at 500. The .30/06 
with the 180-gr. builet has a trajectory that is 
not very different from this. And because the 





A Better Cartridge is 


the next year or two the arms and 
ammunition companies will have 
their work cut out to supply the do- 
|mestic market. But after that, what 
will they export to take the place of the 
tens of thousands of lever-action .44/40 
carbines which, except in Africa, have 
served as the “little man’s” hunting arm 
in tropic regions all over the world? 

Before the war, throughout southeast 
Asia and equatorial South America, one 
or two of these light little weapons were 
|'to be found on every tea, rubber, or 
| coffee plantation. It was the ambition 
of most Malay village hunters to own 
what they invariably call a ‘“Winster’”’ 
(though instead of a Winchester it may 
be a Marlin). And when I spoke of 
their preference to a Dutchman who 
lived for many years in Brazil, he as- 
sured me that this was equally true in 
those parts. 

Now, though their choice was limited, 
these deer and pig hunters didn’t have 





L. L. Bean, Inc. Dept. 60 Freeport, Maine | to settle for a .44/40. For the same 
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“The SPEEDY STITCHER > 


for repairing boots, shoes, leather coats, 
gloves, straps, auto tops, sad- 
dies, ete. Can be used to 
sew grain bags, burlap, 
wire cuts on horses 
and cattle. Sews 
quick and 
atrong. 


Specialties 


Each 
stitcher 
comes ready 
to use with a 
reel of waxed 
thread and 3 
needles, assorted 
sizes Needles are car- 
ried in handle. A handy 
tool for home or on hunt- 
ing, fishing or camping trips. 
Price Postage prepaid $1.00. 
LYMAN BRADFORD CO. 
Box # 300 KINGSTON, MASS. 
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price or less they could have had Brit- 

| ish .303’s, German military Mausers, or 
even U.S. .30/06 Springfields, all hold- 
overs from the first World War. De- 
liberately they chose Winsters. 

Poor game-killing cartridge though 
the .44/40 is, they were right in their 
'choice. For a gun 32 in. long overall 
| and weighing about 51, lb. is the ideal 
| sort to carry when you have to squirm 
through tropical jungle, or tightrope- 
walk across a bridge of bamboo poles 


Needed for the Tropics 


4 in. thick. It’s enough gun to’tote any- 
where near the equator, whether you 
follow a pack of dogs or just mosey 
along throughout a 10-hour day. 

Personally, I hate the .44/40 car- 
tridge, and never used it if I could get 
something better. Too many times I’ve 
had to hunt all day for a deer or a pig 
somebody in the party has wounded. 
Often, when the game was brought to 
bag, I’d find that the nasty, stubby little 
bullet had entered close to the right 
spot—and failed to do its job. 

In short, the carbine is tops for the 
tropics, but the .44/40 cartridge is a 
heel. 

My own substitute was a 6.5 x 54 mm. 
Mauser weighing 5% lb. Ballistically, 
the cartridge is almost identical with 
the .25/35, and I found it surprisingly 
efficient even for 900-lb. sambar stags 
or tough old 200-lb. boars. But the 
average native or Eurasian week-end 
hunter simply couldn't afford such a 
rifle; and besides, the bolt action would 
frighten him off. 

I believe a very light, very short 
lever-action carbine using the .30/30 
cartridge would sell like wildfire in the 
Asian and South American tropics, 
where there is probably more game still 
to be hunted than anywhere else. 

If something like that is not provided, 
the .44/40, in ever-increasing numbers, 
will go on wounding animal after ani- 
mal without making a clean kill.— 
Denys Baldock. 
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.270 with the 130-gr. bullet has a higher velocity 
3,120 foot seconds), it wouid shoot scmewhat 
flatter at those ranges, but it wouldn't shoot 
completely flat by any means.—/J. O'C. 


Almost a Miracle 


Question: Watching from a mountaintop in 
Elks County, Pa., on my first deer hunt, I saw 
other sportsmen fire at a deer on the height 
across from me. I knew it must be a buck, or 
they wouldn't have fired; but all their shots 
went wide. 

The deer was on a slow run. I raised my 
rifle, aimed—and brought him down with a 
dead-center hit. A game warden witnessed the 
shot, and so did some of the hunters. They 
dragged him down into the valley, and I went 
to meet them and collect my buck—a three- 
pointer that hog-dressed at 130 lb. When I 
inquired as to the distance of the shot, they said 
it was a good 600 yd. as the crow flies. 

I was using a .30 30 Winchester Model 94, 
and although I was proud of my first buck I 
was prouder still of that shot, which I got off 
at 8:30 a.m. on Dec. 1, 1947. Isn't this something 
of a record?—Kenneth F. Hilty, Ohio. 


Answer: I hate very much to disillusion you, 
but I think that killing a deer at 600 yd. with 
the .30/30, and presumably with iron sights, 
comes under the head of the miraculous. If you 
follow the ordinary practice and sight in to hit 
the point of aim at 150 yd., you'd have had to 
hold somewhere around 10 ft. over the top of 
that deer’s back to hit it. 

The buck had simply lived out his years, and 
if your bullet hadn't happened to strike him he 
probably would have fallen over a cliff and 
broken his neck.—J. O’C. 


.30/06 Load for Turkeys 


Question: In handloading a .30/06, what sort 
of bullet would you suggest for use on turkeys? 
—Frank Earl Prince, W. Va. 


Answer: Some strongly constructed bullet 
like the 180-gr. Remington Core-Lokt, if loaded 
to give a muzzle velocity of about 2,000 foot 
seconds, should work out well, for it would not 
expand unduly.—J. O’C. 


German Between-wars Rifle 


Question: One of the rifles in my rack is a 
problem child. Made up in Germany on an 
8 mm. Mauser action and equipped with a 
Gerard scope. it was imported by a firm in 
Boston, Mass., and I bought it in the early 
1920’s for about $35. The magazine holds five 
cartridges (no clip), which are fed into the 
action by means of a leaf spring. I have no fault 
to find with the action, but the barrel doesn’t 
seem to shoot consistently true 

Is it worth having rebarreled to some good 
American caliber?—Dr. Charles D. Ake, N. J. 


Answer: I've seen many rifles like yours, and 
I can remember the advertisements in which 
they were offered for sale, scope-equipped, for 
between $35 and $50. Such rifles were made up 
in Germany during the inflation that came after 
the first World War, when a dollar would buy 
millions of marks 

A cheap sporting stock was fitted to the 
Mauser Mode! 98 military action and barrel; 
also a 4X Gerard scope, which is good optically 
but very heavy and affords too little eye relief. 
The scope mount is terrible. and part of your 
trouble doubtless comes from that, though some 
of it may also lie in the barrel 

Any of several good barrelmakers could fix 
you up with a new barrel, say a .30/06 or a 
270; for that action is O.K. As for the scope, it 
has to have a windage mount and that calls for a 
special custom job. Why not get Stith Mounts, 
San Antonio, Tex., to take it on?—J. O'C. 


250, 3000 for Foxes, Deer 


Question: I've ordered a .250 3000 Model 70 
Winchester for use on foxes and deer and am 
planning to use a Weaver K-4 scope with 
Redfield Jr. mount. The country around here is 
fairly open, and most of my shooting is between 
100 and 250 yd. Say 300 yd. at most. At present 
fox hides aren't worth much; but if the picture 
changes, what load would you recommend that 
wouldn't mess things up too much?—R. Gray- 
don Moorhead, Ontario. 


JANUARY, 1949 


, . 4 21) save 1 lene lon t ° ‘ ’ 
Answer: You'll have an excelle long- ge I av Ww the cartridges away without 








fon rifle there, but to get a load which won't givi em a second chance? And what 
gle the hide unduly, you'll probably have to aused the trouble anyway?—J. D. Buky Jr., 
or buy your ammunition from a Va 

¢ 1 reloader. I think your best bet would 
be to use a 60-gr. .25 20 bullet and give it a Answer: Those misfires could be due to one 
muzzle velocity of about 3,000 foot seconds, s of several things. Your rifle may have excessive 
the bullet will disintegrate within the hide and eadspace, the firing pin may not protrude suffi- 
not tear a hole on the far side.—J. O'C. ciently, the Swedish cartridge cases may be too 
short giving the same effect as too much 


headspace), or the mainspring may be weak 
Rifle Has Begun Wis firing Jy the mainspring is weak there's no 

Question: I've fired about 150 rounds of am 
munition—including reloads and foreign mili- 





danger of a pierced primer when you 
: second time. Something is hay- 





you ought to have a good 











tary and Remington factory cartridges—in my gunsmith look into it.—J. O'C. 
8 mm. Mauser rifle, dated 1924, and have had 
no trouble. But with my last 20 rounds, using 
8 x 57 mm. Swedish soft-point loads, two car- This Shotgun is a Menace 
tridges misfired, though after recocking they , 
went off on the second pull. Question: I have a bolt-action shotgun, built 
Was there danger of a pierced prim in the up on a German Mauser action and bought 
case of those misfires? In other words, should from a mail-order house around 1918, which has 
° . os * = e 
. bd ° 
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OU BET he can’t! A Poly-Choke delivers a killing pattern at any shot- 
gun range, because a Poly-Choke makes your favorite single-barrel 
“nine-guns-in-one."" A twist of the wrist gives you instantly nine degrees 
of choke, from full to reverse, the exact choke you need with any load, 
under any conditions. Don't envy a good wingshot — be one! Have your 
gun Poly-Choke equipped now! Mail coupon today. 
And remember this — the New Ventilated Poly-Choke gives you these 
TWO great extra advantages: Stabilized Patterns and Minimum Recoil. 
NO EXTRA PARTS or 
tools to carry or lose. STANDARD 
Nearly 500,000 in use. POLY-CHOKE 
Without ¢ 75 
Ventilated 
POLY-CHOKE WITH 7 
VENTILATED SLEEVE wee 
COMPLETELY ALLEO «= = §§ GARR] ST .. AU a. SEE cee me ee ee me ee eee ee ee oe ~ 
The Poly-Choke Co., 790 Tunxis St., Hartford, Conn. |) 
Gentlemen: [[) Please rush me free copy of the Wing- | 
POLY-CHOKE shooters’ Handbook. [] Please rush me free shipping | 
} + cay $700 carton for my gun barrel ae charges on ! 
weve Vary 4 borrel only paid both ways in ULS ! 
' 
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For a Full Game Bag 
Use the Best Sights 






With 
Lyman 
STAYSET 
Knobs 


No. 56A Receiver sight for lever and slide 
action rifles with flat side receivers. Mi- 
crom, click adjustments. Streamlined, ac- 
curate, With hunter knobs when specified. 


Lyman Sight Catalog 10c. 
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Whatever the 
game, whenever the 
season, Sportsmen every- 
where will find the NEW 
“SHOOTER’S BIBLE” in- 
dispensable. 

Latest Prices and many 
new items. Guns of all 
makes, Ammunition, 
Parts, Accessories, 
pecialties. Fresh and Salt Water 












Approx. 23,000 items with 9,300 illus- 
trations, hundreds in color. 











45-17 Pearson St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Sales and 507 FIFTH Ave. at 42nd St. 
Showrooms New York, N. Y. 















= FUR - FISH - GAME | 


UR: | ts just the magazine you have 
ISi+GameE been looking for. It ts edited 
by none other than A. V 

~onon | 


Harding, an ardent hunter and 


fisherman it is a monthly 
publication " ia more 
pages chocked full of inter- 
esting articles illustrated with 
actual photos on HUNTING, 
FISHING. FUR FARMING, 
TRAPPING. ot Fach issue 
also has many departments 

The Gun Rack. Fish & Tackle, 
Dogs, Travel Fur Farming 
Trapiin«e Fur Markets and 
Question Box edited by well 
known men such as Lincoln 
Robinson, Decker, & Dalley 





Get a copy at the newsstand 
Price 20c a copy or $2.40 per 
year, or save by sending for 


Special ‘‘Holiday’’ Offer 


Nine months $1.00 (Saves 80c) 
OR WRITE FOR A FULL YEARG, SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 
Clip ad, fll in addrpegg \agd* Bend with emittange t« 
FUR-FISH-GAME.VAMOE Long St., Columbus %6 Ohio 
gore... 
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Cover actual photo repro- 
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me scared. Last time I used it on crows it 
backfired, and when I finally extracted the 
shell I found the casing badly torn. Luckily, I 
was using only the regulation field load, and 
I haven't fired it since. What was the trouble, 
and can it be remedied?—J. L. Mayes, Ind. 


Answer: Shotguns such as you describe were 
imported in large numbers from Germany during 
the inflation which set in there after the first 
World War, when a dollar would buy anywhere 
from a million to a billion German marks, so 
the guns cost next to nothing in American 
money. 

Most of them were made by opening up the 
receiver ring of the Mauser action and fitting 
shotgun barrels. This meant that the locking 
lugs at the front of the Mauser bolt did not 
engage at all, and an auxiliary locking lug at 
the root of the bolt was all that held it in the 
rifle. 

Many of those guns have blown the bolt back 
and injured or killed hunters, because in time 
the pounding on the small auxiliary lug caused 
it to crystallize and shear off. Apparently what 
happened in your case was that the repeated 
pounding on this lug has resulted in excessive 
headspace. 

The gun is a dangerous piece of junk. If I 
were you I’d break it up and put it in the 
garbage can. Otherwise someone might shoot 
it; and it’s a menace to have around.—J. O’C. 


No Parts for Meriden 


Question: I have a .38 caliber revolver with 
a 3%-in. barrel. The gun is marked “Meriden 
Firearms Co., Meriden, Conn.”’ Since a few of 
the parts have worn out, I'd like to know 


| whether the company is still in business.—Ruben 


Lopez, Calif. 


Answer: The Meriden Firearms Co. was a 
manufacturing subsidiary of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. I believe the big mail-order house folded 
Meriden up about 1914. It would be impossible 
to obtain parts for your revolver.—J. O’C. 


Old Gun, Modern Shells 


Question: I own a Parker 12 gauge double- 
gun in excellent condition. Manufactured in 
1903, it is a CHE grade and has the words 
“Titanic Steel” stamped on the barrel. This gun 
is a natural for ducks and geese, for it has 
30-in. barrels, full and modified choke. I have 
been firing it now for eight hunting seasons, 
using modern high-velocity ammunition. 

After seeing pictures of ruptured gun barrels 
and reading in your columns of what they can 
do, I'd like your opinion as to the structural 
strength of my gun and its fitness to keep on 
firing modern high-velocity loads.—Col. David 
A. Burchinal, Ala. 


Answer: That's a very fine gun you have 
there. However, it’s an old-timer and the chances 
are that it’s chambered for 25¢-in. shells. These 
were declared obsolete after the recent war, and 
all American 12 gauge ammunition is now made 
with 234-in. cases. You can get 234-in. shells 
into the chambers of your gun, all right, and 
you can fire them, but it raises the gas pressures 
to shoot long shells in short chambers. 

I would suggest that you find a first-class 
gunsmith who has 12 gauge chambering reamers 
and have him lengthen the chambers to handle 
234-in. shells. Then, I am certain, you can use 
modern high-speed ammunition in your gun 
without the slightest worry.—J. O’C. 


257 is Not .256! 


Question: When in Germany, I acquired a 
6.5 x 54 mm. Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifle. When 
I got back home I learned that ammunition for 
it is no longer loaded in this country, so I asked 
a gunsmith what to do. He suggested that he 
rechamber to .257 Roberts, saying the .257 
bullet is only .001 in. larger and would work 
O.K. with no rebarreling. 

But it seems to me that gas pressure building 
up behind this larger and tighter bullet would 
make it dangerous to shoot, so I thought I'd 
better check with you.—Edward J. Sharkey, 
N.Y 


Answer: What that gunsmith told you kills 
me. In this country the 6.5 mm. is often called 
the .256, but that’s its bore diameter. The .257 
Roberts is named for its groove diameter and 
takes a .257 bullet, whereas the 6.5 mm. bullet 


measures about .263 in. Therefore the difference 
in bullet diameters is not .001 but .006 in.—and 
the .257 bullet is smaller, not larger, than the 
.256. Every gunsmith ought to know that! 

Imported ammunition for that 6.5 mm. Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer of yours can be obtained from 
various concerns in this country, so I believe 
the smart thing for you to do is to leave the rifle 
as it is.—J. O’'C 


Savage Ammunition 


Question: To settle an argument, I’d like to 
know whether the Savage Arms Corp. manu- 
factures its own ammunition, or whether it is 
made by some other company.—R. L. Willey, 
W. Va. 


Answer: It is my understanding that Savage- 
brand ammunition is not loaded by the Savage 
Arms Corp., but is produced for Savage by one 
of the major loading companies.—J. O’C. 


Hitler Youth Movement .22 


Question: Can you identify the .22 German 
single-shot rifle I own? It seems to be a copy 
of the Mauser and is marked, among other 
things, “‘Hitler-—Jugend—Gustloff-Werke, Waff- 
enwerk-Suhl—Kal. .22 Lang fiir Buchsen,.”— 


Bill Robertson, N.Y. 


Answer: That rifle, turned out at a weapons 
factory at Suhl, Germany, was made especially 
for the boys in the Hitler Youth Movement, to 
get them used to the feel and handling qualities 
of the military Mauser Model 98. A subcaliber 
job, it was chambered for the American .22 
Long Rifle cartridge.—J. O’C. 


Rebarreling .256 Newton 


Question: Would it be worth while to have 
my .256 Newton (made in Buffalo, N. Y.) rebar- 
reled to .270 or .257, assuming that could be 
done?—Paul Gortby, Nebr. 


Answer: Yes, your .256 Newton can be re- 
barreled to either .270 or .257, as you see fit. 
But get a first-rate barrelmaker to do the job, 
and first ask him to make sure you have a good 
Newton action, not one of the clucks that were 
put out at various times.—J. O'C. 


Zeroed on Blanket Roll 


Question: I’ve watched several fellows sight 
in their .30/06’s at 150 or 200 yd. by resting the 
front end of the stock on a blanket roll, and 
the left hand was not giving the usual support. 
Is this the way to do it?—Herald Demaree, 
Mont. 


Answer: As a usual thing, a good .30/06 
sighted in by resting it just forward of the 
trigger guard on a rolled-up blanket will shoot 
to exactly the same point of impact when held 
in the sitting position. However, the shooter 
should always check to make sure, for different 
individuals hold their rifles in different ways. 

In sighting in, it’s important not to rest the 
rifle on any hard surface, for it will shoot high 
if that is done.—J. O’'C. 


For a Short Little Guy 


Question: What is the correct way to get the 
length of pull for an automatic shotgun to fit 
the individual shooter? I am a short little guy 
(5 ft. 4 in., weight 125 Ib.) and find all gun- 
stocks too long for me. I have just bought a 
lightweight 12: gauge Belgian Browning and 
want to cut the stock down and put a recoil pad 
on it.—Clyde A. Secrest, Kans. 


Answer: It is difficult to give a recipe for 
correct stock length by mail, because people 
differ a good deal in arm measurements and so 
on, even when they are the same size and weight 
The right stock length for you is, of course, one 
that is long enough to keep your nose away 
from your right thumb at the grip, and short 
enough so that the gun mounts fast and naturally 
with no tendency to catch on the clothing. 

My hunch is that a stock of about 13% in., 
with a down pitch of about 2 in., would fit you 
pretty well. However, I suggest that you ex- 
periment by mounting guns with various stock 
lengths, to see which comes up most swiftly and 
naturally.—/J. O’C. 
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BLOND BEAR 


(continued from page 18) 


cream-colored devil had ever climbed a 
tree Rock wouldn't have come back at 
all. He had probably brought the bear 
to bay several times—-we could only 
guess how many. But all to no purpose. 
Our quarry had simply run off and left 
us. It was as disheartening a hunt as 
I'd ever had. 

With the tired dogs at our 
wearily turned down the canyon to try 
to find Ray and the horses. I said noth- 
ing. Cass walked along, silent and 
morose. It had been a crushing defeat. 

We didn’t pay any attention when 
Rock left us and went off to one side. It 
would take a mighty powerful scent to 
attract that weary dog at this stage of 
the game. But apparently the smell was 
strong. As we passed the mouth of a 
small side canyon, Rock barked expect- 
antly—and then again with the con- 
viction of a dog who has found what he 
wants. Cass and I perked up a little. 
And then before we realized what we 
were doing we were running in Rock's 
direction. When we came up behind him 
he was busily circling the ground. 

“It’s a bear track,”’ Cass said excited- 
ly. “And a big one.” 


heels we 


“But it’s not the palomino,” I an- 
swered. “Those tracks are too large.” 
“Hell!”” roared Cass. “It’s a_ bear, 


ain’t it? Go get ‘im, Rock boy!” 

We were off again. Rock took up 
that scent as if he were just starting to 
hunt. The track led up a side gorge and 
then angled back into Semilla Canyon 
in which we had already spent most of 
the day. It was heartbreaking to have 
to stagger up those steep slopes again. 
But hope—the leavener of all fatigue 
was with us again. The track was fresh, 
and when we heard Rock suddenly break 
into a full cry we knew luck was really 
smiling on us. Rock had jumped the 
bear. A second later the harassed ani- 
mal headed for Semilla Canyon. 

Breathless, we raced after him with 
sinking hearts. If he made those upper 
slopes and steep cliffs near the head of 
the canyon, he would escape like the 
palomino. Rock, however, was equal to 
the job. Ahead was a stand of spruce 
trees, up one of which he somehow 
managed to send our quarry. 

Cass sank down on a log and dropped 
his head between his knees. “There's 
your bear,” he panted. I nodded with- 
out speaking. The bear was high in the 
tree—a big fellow as dark as the spruce 
limbs around him. He stood on one 
branch with his forepaws hooked over 
another. He was a good 70 feet up, but 
even at that distance I could see the 
moisture dripping from his mouth as he 
gasped for breath. He was as fat as 
butter. 

I had to wait almost ten minutes for 
the blood to stop pounding in my arms. 
Then I raised my rifle and centered the 
sights on the bear's throat. Rock sat 
waiting quietly for the end. Cass held 
his breath, and so did I. At the crack of 
the shot the giant frame of the bear 
guivered with the impact, but he hung 
trembling on the limb. I pumped an- 
other shell into place and centered on a 
tiny spot of white on his chest. The 
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hunter could have possibly asked for. 

There was a clatter of gravel behind 
us as Ray Weeks rode up leading our 
horses. “See you got the bear,” he com- 


second shot shook him loose, and he 
slumped backward off that branch, limp 
and lifeless. His falling body snapped 
off branches and limbs like twigs as he 
came crashing down through the tree. mented laconically. 

Barely missing old Rock, he hit the “Not the bear,” I corrected morosely. 
ground with a tremendous thump. It “But a bear.” 


was done. Rock licked the blood that Cass shook his head slowly. “Guess 


trickled from the bear’s nose and we'll have to wait till next year for that 
growled a little. cream-colored beauty.” 

The bear was a magnificent speci- “Yeah,” I said. And then suddenly I 
men. His hair, already made long by found myself grinning. “But he'll sure 


the cool fall nights, was a bluish gray. be something to look forward to.” 
Full-grown, he looked about 400 pounds. Cass looked at me for a moment. And 
He was a real beauty—as good as any then he grinned too. THE END 
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MARKET HUNTERS 


(continued from page 33) 


big shoot in Oswego, N. Y., and 10,000 
for a tournament at Coney Island— 
sponsored, surprisingly, by the New 
York Association for the Protection of 
Fish and Game! 

As a result of big-money gambling 
on the matches, guns and ammunition 
sometimes were tampered with, and 
birds were cruelly mutilated to make 
them fly erratically when the trap was 
sprung. Public opinion turned strongly 
against live-bird shooting, and most of 
the states prohibited it in the early 
1900’s—-by which time clay-pigeon trap- 
shooting had won wide popularity. 

It is remarkable that the passenger 
pigeons lasted as long as they did. 
Their breeding potential was the lowest 
of any game bird, as the hens laid only 
one or at most two eggs, and it is 
thought that they nested only once a 
year. In most parts of the country their 
decline was gradual; there were fewer 
flights, and smaller ones, each year un- 
til they were gone. In some areas they 
disappeared with dramatic suddenness. 


King of the Market Hunters 


Most successful of all the men who 
made game killing their trade was 
H. Clay Merritt. He parlayed a few 
charges of powder and shot into a siz- 
able business and was chiefly responsi- 
ble for the disappearance of game birds 
from several large Midwestern areas. 

Merritt was born in 1831 on a farm 
near Carmel, N. Y., on the route of the 
market wagons which rumbled by with 
loads of game for New York City, fifty 
miles away. He had a gun before he was 
ten. When he went to Williams College, 
in Massachusetts, he kept his landlady’s 
boarding-house table supplied with 
ruffed grouse. In the late summers, 
when he was home, he shot woodcock 


and grouse which he sold in a near-by 
resort town. After being graduated 
from college he taught school for a year, 
and shot for the market in his spare 
time. One day a game buyer said to 
him, “You're a good hunter. Why don’t 
you go out to Illinois, where there’s 
enough game to make hunting worth 
while?"’ Merritt liked shooting better 
than teaching school, and he had two 
uncles in Henry County, Ill. He went 
there in the summer of 1855. 

At that time Henry County, about 
150 miles west of Chicago, was a dreary 
place. There were few settlements, 
roads were terrible, most of the trees 
that were left were fire-scarred, and 
prairie farms were unfenced and most- 
ly untilled because the railroad was too 
far away to get crops to market. But 
Henry County was a bird hunter’s para- 
dise. There were prairie chickens every- 
where, quail in the fields, golden plover 
in the corn patches, woodcock in the 
thickets, and snipe and mallards in the 
river bottoms. In the towns, woodcock 
fed in the yards, quail roamed the 
streets, and housewives used their 
brooms to chase grouse out of doors. 

Merritt could have killed 500 birds a 
week—but there was no market for 
them until 1858, when a railroad was 
built through Henry County. Then he 
started hunting. The shooting was 
easy—with a muzzle-loader he could 
kill 100 plover in a morning, and as 
many prairie chickens or sixty or sev- 
enty snipe in a full day. He estimated 
that each year for thirty years 25,000 
jacksnipe were killed for the market in 
Illinois. The demand for quail was so 
heavy that he hired several men to 
join in the shooting. 

He hunted woodcock, prairie chickens, 
quail, snipe, and ducks in Henry County 
for several years, now and then cross- 
ing the Mississippi into Iowa and killing 
a lot of game there. He soon had a 
gang of hunters working through the 
season. Each year he shipped about 


five tons of birds to game dealers in 
New York City’s Washington Market. 

Merritt switched to the breechloader 
as soon as it came into use, and each 
autumn he bought a new 10 gauge 
double-barreied gun. He hunted so hard 
that if he used a gun more than one 
season its barrels leaded. 

In 1867 he had a small paddle-wheel 
steamboat built, and for six years used it 
on the upper Mississippi as a mobile 
camp for himself and a dozen hired 
hunters. He shipped the game by rail- 
road from the river towns. In 1870 he 
installed a refrigeration plant at his 
Henry County headquarters and held 
game until prices were high. 


The Land Was Stripped 


Three years later, when he stopped 
shooting, Henry County and all the land 
within easy reach of it had been prac- 
tically stripped of game birds, largely 
because of his activities. But there 
still were birds aplenty beyond the Mis- 
souri, so he sent his son out there to 
shoot them and to buy them. He con- 
tinued to manage his extensive business 
until 1893, when the widespread prohi- 
bition of the sale of wild game made it 
unprofitable. He retired a wealthy man 

Merritt was typical of thousands of 
men all over America who made a busi- 
ness of killing, and who profited at the 
expense of sportsmen by taking far 
more than their fair share of the game 
How much upland game they killed no 
one knows. An indication of the slaugh- 
ter is a fact-based estimate, made in 
the '70’s, that in Iowa alone a million 
prairie chickens were killed each season 
for several years. 

All the birds didn’t fall to the guns. 
Trapping was even more devastating to 
some species. Many Midwest farmers 
trapped 1,000 prairie chickens a week in 
snowy weather. Two Massachusetts 
men, in the early ’80’s, snared and sold 
400 ruffed grouse a month. There is 











Now-extinet passenger pigeons were targets for 





trapshooters, and millions were shot down be- 
fore the cruel “sport” was finally outlawed 
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also a record of two New York State 
market hunters who snot 1,000 grouse 
in a single season in the late '80’s. This 
fine game bird was so popular with epi- 
cures that some of the swank hotels 
hired their own grouse hunters. 

Even robins and other now-protected 
songbirds were sacrificed to satisfy the 
profitable demand. In Texas a party 
of hunters bagged 10,157 robins. Resi- 
dents of one town in Louisiana killed 
120,000 and sold them for 5 cents a 
dozen. 

The junco was recommended for con- 
valescents. Housewives bought mixed 
strings of purple finches, meadow larks, 
and catbirds; they baked pies of gold- 
finches and cedar waxwings. 

Before it was shot along the route to 
extinction (for 6 cents a bird at retail) 
the Eskimo curlew was so abundant 
that Midwest hunters killed as many as 
2,500 a day. Around Omaha, Nebr., in 
the early '70’s market hunters frequent- 
ly dumped carloads by the roadside 
when the price fell. 


Extent of the Slaughter 


The heath hen, now extinct, was once 
a drug on the New York City game 
market. The dowitcher was among the 
delicacies that could command a price 
in Chicago. And entire flocks of greater 
or lesser yellowlegS were wiped out. 

A list of birds once available at New 
York City markets indicates the extent 
of the slaughter. It included bobolinks, 


grouse, swans, loons, wild turkeys, 
pheasants, partridges, snipe, plover, 
sandpipers, curlews, seaside finches, 


skylarks, meadows larks, wood tattlers, 
orioles, snow buntings, blackbirds, king- 
fishers, blue jays, brown thrashers, 
thrushes, and bullfinches. 

Our waterfowl also felt the plague of 
market hunting. In fact, ducks usual- 
ly were more profitable than grouse or 
quail. In the ’80’s ducks were so plen- 
tiful in many parts of the country that 
any good shot who was also moderate- 
ly industrious could kill 3,000 a season. 
A hunter could hire out to some market- 
supplying outfit for $75 a month and 
keep—-good wages for that time. Some- 
times so many ducks were bagged that 
prices took a nose dive. 

In many localities in the Midwest and 
on the Pacific Coast the multitudes of 
geese were a menace to agriculture. 
Naturally enough, farmers gladly per- 
mitted market hunters to kill them off. 
That they did in various ingenious ways. 
They approached the geese under cover 
of a horse or an ox, and at close range 
cut loose with a huge smoothbore, 
knocking over from ten to forty at each 
lischarge. 

Fire hunting was another method. A 
roosting ground was located, and after 
dark several large piles of dry wood 
were lighted. The geese, terrified but 
ittracted by the glare, rose from their 
roosts and hovered over the fires until 
hundreds had been shot down. 

But it was the ducks that provided 
the hard-cash gunners with their most 
profitable harvest. One noted profes- 
sional, Capt. Theodore Johnson, killed 
100,000 waterfowl in the decade he 
worked the bayous and swamps of the 
Mississippi delta below New Orleans, 
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MODEL K4 $45.00 


Ever since its introduction, the WEAVER-SCOPE 
Model K4 has received the close attention 


of experts throughout the country. For long 


range shooting, 


its hard-coated lenses give needed 


brilliance of definition. See the sturdy, 


accurate Weaver K4 at your dealer’s today. 


W. R. WEAVER CO. 


Please send folders on 


WEAVER-SCOPES and Mounts 
K Models [] J] Models [J] G Models [J 
K and J Reticules [] Weaver Choke [J 
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Apache Stag-handle ae Blade Knives for those 

te value the unique in fine craftsmanship. Indian 
hunting scene and your name ~~ _ and gold 
plated on blade. Fully guaranteed. For full details 
on our unusual hand-made knives, write today to — 


APACHE PReSUCTS, 200 Old Toll Road, patent Calif. 


FIREARMS FOR SALE 


Remington M721, cal .270, 30/06, Weaver K2.5 
Stith $132.00, Remins gton Ma 21, 300 H&H, Wea 
er K.4, Stith, $139.95, Rem M81 35 Excellent 
$124.50, Rem MS 30 vg $87.50, Rem M141 35 


new $104.95, Rem M14 35 vg $77.50 New Savage 
M99 300EG Weaver K2.5 $145.00 Savage M99 
EG 300 vg $85.00 Savage M99 303 TD FWI 
$79.50 vez, Winchester M70 30/06 Postwar, Lyman 
Alaskan, Buehler excellent, $179.50, New Winches 
ter M70 cal .257 Lyman 48 $118.00, New Winches 
ters M94 carbines 30/30 32 Spl, $59.50, New 
Winchester M64 30/30 $79.95, New Marlin M336 
30/30 Rifle $69.75, New Marlin M336 30/30 car 
bines $58.75, Mauser 8mm _ cut 
$29.50, Hi Standard 22 HDM 
$39.50, P-38 good $22.50, Colts Match Target 
Woodsman New $85.00 Colt Sport Model 22 
$60.00, Colt New Target $70.00, Colts Officer 
Model 22 New $75.00, Savage 33 Auto good 
$16.50, Browning 9mm Hi-Power vg $25.00, New 
Astra M3000 7 
Walther PP 32 
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Auto, Commercial $29.50. 
Gunsmithing Custom Conversions, re barre ling in all 
popular calibers. Prompt service on excellent re 

bluing, rifles $7.50, pistols $5.50, revolvers $6.50, 
deluxe $12.00, 


ONONDAGA GUN SUPPLY 


103 Montrose Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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RIFLES PIONEERS—LEADERS 


Send for Free Folder of Latest Models Today 
If you want a REAL GUN for PRACTICAL ae, inside 
or outdoors, get a SAFE— CLEAN — ECONOMICAL 
BENJAMIN with Amazing Acousecy, and Adjustable 
pai Ta, BENJAMIN H-C LETS for BEST 

in all Rifled Models. PWRITE AT ONCE. 





BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE Co., 804 Marion St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 
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ONE YEAR WRITTEN GUARANTEE 
6x 30 ARMY 


$39.50 


Individual focussing 
Made to rigid U. 5 
Army specifications 
for all kinds of con- 
ditions. THEY HAD 
TO BE GOOD! Fully reconditioned and refinished 
LIKE NEW. Sturdily constructed. Genuine brass 
tubings leather covered. Scientifically ground lens 
Comes ready to use with brand new quality leather 
case and straps. Ideal for hunting, sports, etc. Add 
Federal tax. SUPPLY LIMITED. 
(BINOCULARS 6-16 POWER) 
6x30 Bausch & Lomb. New. COATED USN $65.00 


20 % 


7x80 German Zeiss. Used. Coated....... 5.00 
7x80 US Army. NEW. COATED......... 78.50 
7x80 NEW Zeiss type. Coated.......... 56.75 
7x80 Barr Stroud sed. Coated........ 44.50 
7xSO US Navy. National Used.......... 49.50 
8x30 German Zeiss. New. Coated........ 98.00 
@x32 Monte Carlo. New.......-+++++5 29.95 
8x30 New. Zeiss type reer 34.75 
10x38 Monte Carlo ew. ooeece 6 ena 47.50 
42x38 Monte Carlo. New.........s+s56 .50 
46x48 Monte Carlo. New........-+eee6. 67.50 
30xS3 Telescope. New oO 


eas 5 eee oe 5 

Binocular case and straps included. Add 20% for 
Federal tax 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Use for 20 Days at our risk and expense. If not 
fully satisfied return for a full refund. ORDER 
TODAY! Send $2.00 deposit and we will ship C.O.D 
for the balance. Cash orders shipped prepaid 

UNITED PRODUCTS CO. 
7941 So. Halsted St., Dept. ARF-2501, Chicago 20, Ill. 

Reference Dun and Bradstreet 


GUNS! AMMUNITION 


° EXTRA SPECIAL e 





Pee . $190.00 
Winchester Mod. 42 Pump, 410 ga. 28” Modified 69.50 
Colt Woodsman Sport Model 4'»” barrel 60.00 
Colt Woodsman Target Model, 6” barrel...... memianens 70.00 
Colt Woodsman Match Target, 6” barrel..................06 po 


Smith & Wesson K22 or K38 Masterpiece 
Smith & Wesson .38 Spec. 2, 4, 5 or 6” biue................ 56.50 
Colt .38 Super Auto., or .45 Auto. Latest Factory 5 


Colt Unit .22 caliber for .38 Super & .45 Auto. 40.00 
Winchester Speed King Mod. 63, .22 Auto. 59.75 
Winchester Model 61 Pump, .22 W.R.F. 46.50 
Remington Speed Master 241, .22 Auto. 59.75 
Remington Model 550 A. .22 Auto. S.L., L.R. 32.85 
ithaca Lightweight 37 Pump, 12, 16, 20 qauge 83.50 


Mossberg Model (51M .22 L.R. Auto. 15 shot................ 30.90 


Mossberq 46M Bolt Action rifle, .22 Shot Repeater... 27.95 
Mossberg Rifle Scopes, 4M4 5M4 8M4... 9.95 
303 Britist: cartridges .174 or.. M.P.. per 100 7.50 
7.5 m’m French MAS—Mle 1936, per 100 15.00 
.30/06 Gov't issue ctges, .150 gr, M.P.. per 100 9.00 
.32 20 W.C.F. cartridges. Soft Point, per 100 .66 
.22 Long Rifle, high speed or standard, per 1000 10.50 
.22 Long Rifle, high speed hollow point, per 1000 11.50 


Peters Hi-Vel. Shells, .16 ga. 3 shot or B.B . Box 1.90 
High Velocity Shells, 12 ga, 2. 4, 5, 6, 72 shot. Bo 
Magazines for High Standard. All Models................ 3.00 
Barrels for S&W 1917  .45 caliber. 5/2” 

Barrels .45 Colt Auto, $4.95. Magazines.......... 
Mi Carbine .30 caliber Carbine Stocks..... 3.75 
Mi Carbine .30 caliber Carbine Barrels, V.G. Used 2.75 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


L-S2 Warren St. New York 7, N.Y. 


Send Stamp for complete list. New Stock 
coming in every day. STATE WANTS! 





The Cold River Gun Shop 


‘Upholding The Tradition of New Eno. Gun Craftsman”’ 


Offers You 

Big Game & Varmint Rifles, Using the F.N. Mauser actior 
with Barrel, Sights, Stock and Fittings tailored for you. 

Calibers: 220 Swift, 257, 270, 30-06, 250 or 300 Sav. 
IMMEDIATE Del on some of these Standard models 

“Fr {. Mauser Action, 24°" round Barrel, Sport 

ing ramp front & Redfield Receiver rear Sight 

Stock of selected wainut with fine ol! finish 


Oiled leather sling. Any above cal... $156.00 
“MILITARY RIFLE CONVERSIONS” 
Converting ‘‘Mauser’’ and “Jap. Ariska"’ rifles to 

Sporters is our specialty 
Springfield, Enfield & Krag conversions 


“AMMUNITION” 
For **Jap’’ & **German’’ Guns, All Soft Point. 
6.5 Mann. SCH. 156 ar. $5.00 Box 
7 mm Mauser. (75 gr. 3.50 " 
8 mm Mauser. 170 or 210 gr. 4.00 
9 mm Luger Pistol... (Box of 50) 4.50 
7.65 mm Luger Pistol (Box of 50) 3.50 
6.5 mm (.25 cal.) Jap Rifle 129 gr. 4.75 
* 7.7 mim (31 eal.) Jap Rifle 180 gr. 4.25 
8 mm Jap. Nambu Pistol... (Box of 25) 3.50 


Most American Ammo. in Stock inctuding: 


270 Winch. 100 gr. os 4.00 " 
30-06, 110 & 150 @r. 2 4.00 ”" 
30-40, 110 & 150 @r............. 4.00 


Reloading Supplies — Shotguns — Pistols 
Write for our complete catalog 
50% Deposit with all orders, please. 


@ld River Gun Shop 


BOX 175-A ALSTEAD, N. H. 
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La. He considered 150 birds an aver- 
age day’s bag; in the biggest week of 
his career he killed 1,000. 

Johnson sent his birds to the New 
Orleans markets. Greenwing teal, mal- 
lards, and pintails brought as much as 
80 or as little as 22% cents a pair. 
Shovelers, gadwalls, and widgeon were 
“trash ducks” for which he was lucky 
to get 15 cents a pair. Johnson loved 
hunting, although he didn’t make a for- 
tune out of it, and when a bag limit 
was imposed in 1911 he quit and be- 
came a guide. 

There was profitable waterfowl shoot- 
ing in various sections of the country, 
but it was the canvasback duck which 
always brought the top price in the big 
cities. And the canvasback made the 
pleasant Maryland town of Havre de 
Grace famous wherever gourmets gath- 
ered. On the Susquehanna River flats, 
good shots could bag between fifty and 
a 100 of the fast-flying ‘‘cans” in a 
morning, and get from 40 cents to $2 a 
pair for them. 

Most of the market hunting on the 
flats was done by parties of three or 
four experienced, expert gunners who 
owned or hired a small craft and lived 
aboard it through the season. In the 
days of the muzzle-loaders they shot 
heavy single-barreled 6 or 8 gauge guns. 
After the breechloader became popular 
most of them used 10 gauge double- 
barreled hammer guns with 30-inch bar- 
rels. When the repeating shotgun was 
put on the market a lot of them grabbed 
for it. With a 10 gauge pump gun 
loading six cartridges they could kill 
a lot of duck meat in a very short time. 
They used big stools of decoys, and did 
most of their shooting from coffinlike 
sinkboxes whose decks were ballasted 
down flush with the water. 

Some mornings as many as 500 guns 


would be barking on the flats, and 
Havre de Grace dealers shipped water- 
fowl to the big cities by the tens of tons 
—canvasbacks and black ducks, Canada 
geese, swans, snipe, and various shore 
birds. 

Farther down Chesapeake Bay, mar- 
ket hunters resorted to other methods 0: 
making big kills including the use 0: 
Big Bertha punt guns (which sometime: 
killed 100 ducks at a single discharge) 
battery guns, and highly destructiv: 
trapping. 

Sportsmen were well aware that al! 
the game and much of the other wildlife 
in the country was in danger of being 
exterminated by this ruthless and mer- 
cenary carnage. After they protested 
long enough, they got results—although 
by that time a lot of game had gone the 
way of the passenger pigeon. 

States began to impose or reduce bag 
limits and prohibit the sale of wild 
game. Federal authorities stopped in- 
terstate shipment of illegal game. By 
the late 1890’s, most market hunting 
was either illegal or unprofitable. But 
even now, half a century later, Wwe are 
still paying for the brazen looting of one 
of our greatest recreational resources 
by men who made killing their trade. 
We're paying for it in game shortages, 
brief open seasons, and skimpy bag lim- 
its. That’s our heritage from the mar- 
ket hunters. THE END 





NEXT MONTH: How fishing came 
to be America’s favorite sport, bar 
none! Even if you’ve never wet a 
line (which we doubt), you'll find 
the coming installment full of fasci- 
nating highlights about the men, 
the fish, and the tackle that made 
history. 














Comparative Data on the .30/06 and the .300 Magnum 


M= hunters, when they get a .300 
H. & H. Magnum, feel they have 
a rifle that will shoot rings around the 
.30/06. Actually, that’s largely just the 
psychological effect of shooting a big 
cartridge—they naturally expect big re- 
sults. I have used both cartridges plenty 
of times, and I'm convinced that usually 
these hunters are kidding themselves. 

Now, I am not a .30/06 fan, nor am 
I opposed to Magnum cartridges. Fact 
is, I shoot several of them myself, but 
at present they’re all for wildcat car- 
tridges. In the case of the two men- 
tioned (.300 Magnum and .30/06) there 
is not so much difference in results at 
game ranges as there should be, and 
as most hunters think there is. 

To begin with, the standard factory 
.300 H. & H. Magnum cartridge was de- 
signed in England, for use with double- 
base smokeless powder (Cordite). Com- 
pared with our modern cartridges, it 
has too much body taper and too long 
a shoulder angle. Maybe the shape of 
the case makes no difference, but I have 
found that with the standard powders 
generally used today the .300 Magnum 
gives rather too much breech pressure 
for the velocity developed. Also, the 





decided body taper tends to make the 
fired cases stick. 

When George Schneering, a mighty 
good man with pressure gun and chrono- 
graph, was in charge of testing ammu- 
nition at the Frankford Arsenal in 
Philadelphia, Pa., he found it took 64 
gr. of du Pont No. 15% powder and 
56,300 lb. breech pressure to get a 
muzzle velocity of 2,847 foot seconds 
with the 180-gr. bullet in the standard 
.300 Magnum. A charge of 53.6 gr. of 
the same powder with the same bullet 
in a .30/06 would give a velocity of 
better than 2,700 foot seconds, and do 
it with less pressure. 


Barrel Length a Factor 


With modern powders the .300 Magzg- 
num 180-gr. game bullet in factory am- 
munition gives a muzzle velocity of 
2,900 foot seconds, but this is from a 
28-in. barrel. The Magnum sporter gen- 
erally has .a 26-in. barrel, and the 
velocity should be about 2,840 foot sec- 
onds. A .30/06 with a 26-in. barrel in- 
stead of the usual 24 in. will give around 
2,770 foot seconds with the same bullet. 
In other words, in barrels of equal 
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length the difference between the two 
cartridges turns out to be less than 100 
foot seconds. 

A few years ago, while looking from 
the porch at camp, we spotted a nice 
buck. It was bedded down on the 
mountainside across the valley. The 
range we estimated at 600 yd. I was 
elected to do the shooting. I had sev- 
eral Magnum rifles equipped with hunt- 
ing scopes to choose from, but I took 
a standard-grade .30/06 Winchester 
Model 70 which was equipped with a 
10X target scope. 


Reasons for My Choice 


I chose this rifle because we had done 
a lot of shooting with it and the load 
it was sighted in for (172-gr. boattail 
expanding bullet at 2,700 foot seconds) 
and knew its exact zeroes at the differ- 
ent ranges. Besides, the 10X scope was 
an advantage. I clicked it up 13 minutes 
of angle. Then, after taking a good 
firm rest over the porch railing, I got 
off the shot. 

Through the spotting scopes we could 
plainly see where the bullet hit—in the 
snow about 18 in. below the center of 
the buck’s body. The deer did not move. 
I made no sight adjustment; just held 
the cross hairs as much above the deer 
as the first shot was low, and let off a 
second one. Right then we annexed 
some venison, because the deer never 
got to its feet. 

No particular credit was due me; it 
was just like putting the second shot 
into the bull of the 600-yd. target, for 
there was no wind and conditions were 
ideal. However, I could easily have 
claimed—especially if it had been some 
big Magnum—that the rifle was a won- 
der. It was accurate and so was the 
ammunition; I knew that before I made 
the shot. The fact is, the .30/06 is 
quite a gun. Accuracy in both rifle and 
ammunition, and knowing the rifle 
these are two very important items that 
can influence success in long-range 
shooting. 

Still more in favor of the .30/06 as 
against the .300 Magnum is the fact that 
30/06 180-gr. game bullets can be ob- 
tained with real spitzer points—-stream- 
line bullets that slip right through the 
atmosphere. Game bullets for the .300 
Magnum, however, have rather blunt 
points—to make the loaded cartridges 
short enough to work correctly in the 
magazine of a factory rifle—and we all 
know these blunt bullets do not hold 
their velocity so well as pointed ones. 
3y the time they have gone 300 yd., 
therefore, the pointed .30/06 bullet is 
ut in front. 


Quite a Different Story 


It is a different story with match am- 
munition. This is all used single shot, 
ind under ordinary temperature con- 
litions. Therefore the .300 Magnum 
s loaded with a nice pointed 180-gr. 
bullet and a special powder charge that 
gives it a muzzle velocity of better than 
3,000 foot seconds. The .30/06 match 
immunition used in the same length 
arrel will give a velocity of around 
2,800 foot seconds. Here on the rifle 
range, then—where it really has made 
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its reputation—the .300 Magnum is 
better. 

The Winchester range table, which is 
pretty reliable, gives some illuminating 
figures for the drop below point of aim 
at 500 yd. for the .30/06 and the .300 
Magnum, when both are zeroed at 200 
yd. The 180-gr. pointed-expanding .30/06 
drops 59 in., whereas the 180-gr. boat- 
tail hollow-point .300 Magnum drops 
65. But with 180-gr. match ammunition 
in both rifles the drop of the .30/06 is 
still 59 in.; the Magnum is only 45.5 

With factory 220-gr. game loads the 
Magnum is ahead of the .30/06 by 
about 200 foot seconds, so the Magnum 
is better for big-game animals—bears, 
moose, and so on—that are best shot 
with a heavy bullet. 

So when considering the 


two car- 
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tridges for hunting, I suggest that you 
get yourself a .30/06 and forget about 
the larger cartridge. To be fair about it, 
get your .30/06 with a barrel at least 26 
in. long, as you would if you were or- 
dering a standard .300 Magnum sporter. 
Townsend Whelen's old favorite .30/06 
had a 27-in. barrel. This length will give 
about 100 ft. more muzzle velocity than 
the standard 24-incher. 

If you really want a big cartridge 
that’s a killer, get a .375 H. & H. Mag- 
num. The recoil is not bad for anyone 
who can handle a high-power rifle. I 
have 115-lb. girl shoot good 
groups, with no discomfort, with a .375. 
It is one of our finest cartridges. It has 
target accuracy, and it also has plenty 
of reach for all ordinary shooting. 
Byron E. Cottrell. 


Seen a 


for a brilliant close-up view 


---for ease of handling... 


Only advanced optical design and precision 
manufacture can result in the brilliant sharply- 
defined close-up view you want in a binocular. 
That’s what you get in a binocular made by 
Bausch & Lomb, world’s outstanding manu- 
facturer of scientific optical instruments. You 
also get light weight and easy balance in the 
hand —it’s a joy to use. W rite for 32-page book- 
let that tells.what you should know about 


“Binoculars—and 


how to choose them.” 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 284-A Lomb Park, 
Rochester 2, New York. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL COMPANY Ww OCHESTER 2, N.Y. 


BILL STERN, NBC Sports Editor, says: ‘I find my 
B&L Binocular unsurpassed for its brilliant view and 
easy handling. It is my constant companion, and is 
indispensable for accurate reporting of all sports events.”’ 
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JUG HEAD 


(continued from page 20) 





settled nothing. Then, just before the 
coon season opened, Mac went out of 
town—and came back with a new dog. 

He was a whizzer of a hound! Looked 
bluetick, Walker, and maybe something 
else mixed in. A slat-ribbed, swinging- 
eared, going-away dog if ever I saw 
one, only George and I wouldn't admit 
it to Mac. I allowed we could get five 
bucks for him from some fox hunter, 
but George said he doubted it. “That 
pup couldn’t whip a fox if he caught 
one in a corncrib,” he jeered. 

About that time the new dog, dancing 
red-tongued and panting on the clothes- 
line that held him, dived for a passing 
house cat—and turned a_ complete 
somersault at the end of his rope. 

“Why, you jug head!” George shouted 
and went into loud laughter. 

Jug Head! The name stuck. Mac 
resented it a little, but he’d hunted with 
us too many nights to make an issue 
of it. So Jug Head became a member 
of our pack. He was just past two years 
old. And down inside, each of us hoped 
that at last we had found a super dog. 

The first night Jug Head went to the 
woods with us he disappeared with the 
rest of the pack in the tangles along 
Hingston Creek. Shortly thereafter a 
strange yodeling bawl came streaking 
from an open stubble field. 

“What did I tell you?" Mac yelped. 
“That dog can burn the ground!”’ 

Then the chase ended as abruptly as 
it had begun. Everything got quiet. We 
headed for the place where we had 
heard the pup’s last bawl. We met Big 
Red, wise and seasoned, coming up from 
the creek. And then—-Whew! What a 
stench! 

The flashlight revealed Jug Head 
mopping the ground with the carcass 
of a skunk, while two redbones and a 
black and tan slunk away to more 
respectable pursuits. 

Mac was glum and we were merci- 
less. But he didn’t argue when we de- 
creed that Jug Head was to stay on 
the chain till Big Red or Fanny opened 
on something legitimate. Mac trudged 
along downwind from us and suffered 
both mentally and physically as the 
impatient pup virtually walked on his 
hind feet against the leash. 

Then Big Red's long-drawn bawl 
floated across a cornfield. Big Red was 
honest and sure. The three other old 
dogs joined him within seconds. There 
was a brief burst of ringing hound mu- 
sic, then silence as they cast for the 
right end of the track. 

Mac slipped the pup at the edge of 
the cornfield. All we heard from him 
was the crash of stalks fading across 
forty acres of unshucked corn. 

Then Big Red rolled his discovery 
again. Three other voices chimed in, 
throaty and mellow. Almost before the 
last one spoke out we heard that eager 
yodeling bawl once more. In less than 
a minute it;was way ahead of the rest, 
and turning back toward us through 
the cornfield. 

‘Not sixty corn rows away Jug Head 
caught his coon. A big old boar, full of 
anger and fight. Jug Head couldn't 
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have killed him in a week but he was 
trying. The other dogs sailed in and 
made short work of it. 

Jug Head caught another coon on the 
ground before the night was over, and 
George and I took the kidding from 
then on. But unlike Mac, we suffered in 
blissful silence. What's a little skunk 
odor on a two-year-old dog who can 
overtake old coons ahead of four 
trained hounds that aren't exactly 
slouches ? 

The next half-dozen hunts assured 
Jug Head a home for life. He caught 
more skunks. He opened on possums 
and crunched ‘em in the pawpaw 
thickets before they had time to climb. 
And I actually saw him chase a rabbit, 
yodeling at every jump, till it slipped 
into a groundhog hole. 

Big Red wouldn't come to him, Fanny 
wouldn't honor him, and we wouldn't 
believe him either until one of the other 
dogs had verified his find. All the same, 
Jug Head was a coon dog. When one 
of the old hounds started a coon it was 
the pup with the ticks and spots on his 
lean hide who found in a hurry where 
the trail led. Mac and George and I 
knew we had a comer! 

As Mac’s confidence in the dog grew, 
he kept suggesting a try for the Wagon- 
box coon. But George and I hadn't ad- 
mitted our growing appreciation of the 
pup, so we continued to ridicule the 
idea for quite a while. 


We Couldn't Hold Out Any Longer 


Finally, however, there came a night 
in late November when George and I 
couldn't hold out any longer. We told 
Mac to try it. “But if Jug Head runs a 
possum or a skunk tonight he’ll never 
go down with the old hounds again!” 
George threatened. 

We drove out of Columbia on U.S. 
Highway 40 and headed up a side 
road. The old dogs pressed their noses 
against the windows of the jalopy and 
moaned softly. Jug Head did his cus- 
tomary dancing and scratching and 
kept up a continual whine. We grumbled 
and cuffed him, but there was no malice 
in our rebukes. For this could be the 
night! 

We pulled up in an open place beside 
the creek. From here it was less than a 
mile straight over the ridge to the cave. 
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Up the creek bottom and through the 
cornfields it was half again that far. 

We lighted the lanterns and opened 
the door, and out tumbled our pack. Big, 
lumbering, steady Red; quiet, bugle- 
voiced Fanny; Bill with his jet-black 
coat and floppy ears; Drum, a hurrying, 
chopmouthed black and tan. And Jug 
Head. He turned a cartwheel at the end 
of his chain and bawled his eagerness 
Mac swatted him with his old felt hat 
to shut him up. 


Straining Hard at the Chain 


We struck off up the creek bottom 
The four old hounds ranged out ahead 
of us. Mac was leading Jug Head and 
the pup was straining so hard at the 
chain that his front feet barely touched 
the ground. 

It was a coon hunter’s dream night, 
warm and still, and black as the inside 
of your hat. We moved along at a slow 
shuffie, talking sometimes in low tones 
but mostly just listening and waiting. 

“Maybe he didn’t come down to- 
night,” Mac remarked at last,’ when 
we'd gone half a mile and heard nothing 
from the dogs. 

‘“He’s down,” George said flatly: “If 
he’s not, on a night like this, it’s be- 
cause he’s left the country.” 

Jug Head was still lunging on the 
end of his chain, frantic with impa- 
tience, and sweat was running from 
under Mac’s hatbrim. George and I took 
pity on him and called a halt. George 
leaned the shotgun against a tree and 
we sat down on a big elm log. Mac took 
a turn of the pup’s chain around a near- 
by pawpaw bush. Jug Head bawled his 
disapproval and made a couple of 
lunges. A lantern- overturned and the 
old shotgun went clattering down in 
among the leaves. 

“Something sure has to give when 
that darned fool makes up his mind to 
go hunting!’’ George commented. 

Mac was snubbing the pup to a bush 
farther away when off to the north, in 
the next valley a full mile from _ us, 
there came the sound we'd been waiting 
to hear—Big Red’s long, rolling bawl. 
Then Fanny's’ high-pitched bugle 
sounded, and Drum and Bill cut loose, 
their voices muffled by distance and 
timber. 

Jug Head squalled at Red's first note, 












He dived for a passing house cat—and turned a somersault at the end of his rope 
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and for the few seconds it took Mac to 
turn him loose he babaled as if some- 
thing were eating him alive. Then he 
was gone, racing north toward the run- 
ning pack without a sound. 

For the next few minutes it sounded 
almost like a sight chase. Instead of 
swinging back toward the cave the 
clamor continued north until the dogs 
were nearly out of hearing. 

“That’s not the Wagonbox coon,” 
Mac declared. 

“If it is he’s ranging pretty wide,” 
George agreed. ‘‘He’ll tree over in the 
next valley.” 

We were up off the log, ready to 
follow the hounds, when the chase 
turned. And as it turned we heard an 
eager squalling yodel. Jug Head was 
there. 

The pack topped a low ridge and five 
distinctive hound voices echoed in the 
night, driving in a long circle back 
toward our valley. 

We headed up the steep hogback 
toward the cave. Halfway up we stopped 
to listen. They were coming our way 
for sure, but it sounded like two sepa- 
rate chases now. One was led by Big 
Red’s rolling bawl, with Bill and Drum 
and Fanny crowding on his heels. But 
on a hickory ridge 300 yards ahead of 
them, Jug Head was running a one-dog 
race, his yodel hitting the night every 
quarter minute. 

“They’re on a fox!’ Mac declared, 
and George and I thought the same. 
They’d run more than a mile now. A 
coon can travel when he’s pushed, but 
not that far. If this was a coon it was 
one for the book. Our hearts were 
pounding more from excitement than 
from the exertion of climbing the ridge. 

At last we panted out on the crest of 
the ridge 200 yards above the cave. 
Down the valley toward the mouth of 
that black hole the dogs were coming at 
a tongue-hanging clip. But Jug Head 
still had his lead. His yodel was shorter 
now and came less often. We heard him 
clear a fence into a close-cropped pas- 
ture 400 yards from the Wagonbox. 


A Running Battle 


Then it happened! Jug Head caught 
him! For perhaps ten seconds the quiet 
Missouri night rang with growls and 
squalls of rage. Then it broke up and 
a running fight started toward the cave 
mouth. 

We charged down the ridge, stum- 
bling and yelling encouragement to the 
game young hound. Big Red and his 
gang were coming on, disregarding the 
track, racing for the sounds of battle. 

No other coon had ever given Jug 
Head that kind of scrap. Maybe he 
couldn’t kill a big one by himself, but 
this was the first that had been able to 
fight him off and run at the same time. 

“That’s no coon!" Mac yelled as we 
pounded the last fifty yards down the 
ravine to the cave. 

Jug Head carried his running fight 
Straight into the black hole. He was out 
of sight when we came up. We were 
just in time to see the other dogs streak 
in after him. 

[The muffled screams, yelps, and 
Snarls that came out. of the Wagonbox 
Cave were something to make your 
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Presents 
TWO POPULAR .22 AUTOMATICS 
pcg "Ta 


MODEL H-DM Y 
-22 Long Rifle 1 


This pistol is built to give the highest degree of 
accuracy. The superb balance combined with the 
comfortable and natural grip makes it possible 
to get the full benefit of your ability to score. 
Automatic Slide Lock. Adjustable Rear Sight. 
Blued Finish. Genuine Black Walnut Grip. 
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MODEL H-B ‘ ‘ 
.22 Long Rifle * 


A high quality, low priced automatic for 
camper and trapper and for those not 
requiring a pistol solely for target shoot- 
ing. Weighs approximately 31 oz. Hard 


Rubber Grip. Blued Finish. Alto Available: 
Model G-380 for .380 
Both Models furnished with 412” or 634” barrel. automatic cartridge. 


Place order with your Dealer 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP., 1815 DIXWELL AVE., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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RECEIVER SIGHTS FOR 








No. 70-LT for Model 99 Rifles 


= It's rugged! It’s accurate! It's simple in design...easy to adjust for both 
windage and elevation...absolutely no backlash or lost motion. Every REDFIELD 
sight is scientifically designed, carefully tested and proven in the field. The quality of 
workmanship and materials and the enduring accuracy are unequalled. There's a 
REDFIELD sight for most Savage models, as well as for most other standard rifles. See 
your dealer or write today for free folder which shows the REDFIELD SIGHT built 


especially for your own rifle. Be sure to mention the make and model of your rifle 


REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CO. 331 Gitpin STREET, DENVER, COLO. 
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MAKES MOTORIST TOO POOR 
KLUTCH holds them tighter Ty Car owners who are wasting money and not 


; , : getting proper gas mileage due to over-rich 
KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion: holds dental! pilates | P ixtures will be pleased to learn how to 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk save gasoline by Vacu- Mating over-rich 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases al- mixtures. The VACU-MATIC fits all cars, 
most as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the trucks and tractors. It is automatic and 
constant _fear of a dropping. rocking. chafing plate mperates on the supercharge principle. 
25c and If your druggist hasn't » jasily installed in a few minutes. 


it, don't “waste meney on substitutes, but send us 10c SALESMEN WANTED! iirc” fits! Send 


and we will mail you a generous trial box. © 4. ep. inc 
¢ particulars and how 
KLUTCH CO., Box 4991-A, ELMIRA, N.Y aregpcootng ea for introducing: 
* ° ° * Fe | Vacu-maric COo., 7617. 1415 W. ‘State St.. Wauwatosa. Wis. 
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AnoZ 9 ROUNTAI PEN GUN 
iy, Shoots Tear Gas 15 Feet 


Guaranteed 
to stop man 
or beast fi 











Here's quick, easy ‘finger- 

tip’’ protection. Shaped like a 

re * or ar fountain pen, this pis- 

COMPLETE PROTECTION pe n throws a powerful 

WITH JUST A FLICK Al of tear gas 15 feet! 

OF YOUR FINGER c loud of gas spreac ds 4 to 6 

fe You an’t miss Just 

po vine pen like you point finger 

and release trigger. Ideal for 

home, office or car, May be clipped in 1 ket lik pen 

Loads like gun, Fires 38 Caliber S. & W. ‘‘Special’’ TEAR 

GAS arto age will not kill. Renders mad dogs. robbers, 

ete h Cannot harm user, Effective indoors or out. 

NOT SOLD TO MINORS or persons residing in state pro- 

hibiting sale of on arms. ONLY $7.50, Cartridges 5 for 

B2.50 Orde or TO YAY! 

SEND NO maeme Just send name and address. 

Specify Pen. Cartridge, or both. 

On arrival pev cost plus Express Shipping charges, Send 

cash with order. we pay express charges. Use 10 days, If 
not delighted return for money back Order NOW! 


Dept. 825, 


Defendo Products Co, 2:> x; micmieon ave.. 











DEER HUNTERS 


Make use of your Deer and Elk hides 
by having them tanned and made into 
Gloves, Mittens, Jackets, etc. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
B. PLACE & CO. 


Hartford, Wis. 
1866 


Ww. 
Dept. O.L. 


Custom Tanners Since 














Bishop STOCKS 


Made for—M721 Remington 
1917 Enfield—Remington 30s 
M98 Mauser—1903 Springfield 
30-40 Krag— Winchester 54 & M70 
MONTE CARLO SPORTER TYPE _— 
Semi-inletted $895 
Semi-Finished Postpaid 
MANNLICHER TYPE STOCK a 
with steel Muzzle $1150 yee gy — 
Fitting and screw Postpaid Your choice of 
TARGET STOCK—Newly Designed fither Black on 
Heavy Target Stock with Mershon 


no-slip butt plate—$11.50 ost pe sid. 
Order from this ad. Free Cata 


EC. BISHOP & SON, INC., ‘WARSAW, MISSOURI 


NOTICE 
TO CUSTOMERS 
We can now 
make immedi- 
ate delivery on 


any BISHOP 
Stock For 
the first timein 
several years 
Order your 


Beautiful ivory 
tenite fittings 
Bishop 











Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat 
and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a 
little FASTEETH on your plates. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Checks ‘“‘plate 
odor’’ (denture breath). 
any drug store. 


GOKEY BOTTE ITTE SAUVAGE 
tal-arcund 


“The best ‘boot in. the world” 
Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound or two Iighter than the 
averagé boot: easy to put on and take off: no hooks 
atch ,Asule ane holds boot in place, and also 
acts as an 
ACCEPT NO IMPrA Tons! Get the origina! Goke 
Hotte Sauvage only by writing for measure bien! 
and footwear Catalog 


coumy COMPANY 
Dept.iS S8t. Peul, Minnesetw 


Get FASTEETH at 
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hair stand up! We heard a single terri- 
fying howl of agony rise above the 
sounds of the battle, and then as we 
crowded into the cave entrance the fight 
broke off and the dogs were barking 
tree. There was rage and hate in their 
chopping clamor, but there was a 
cringing undernote of fear too, as if 
they could see their quarry, could al- 
most reach it, but were unwilling to try. 

The white beams of our flashlights 

stabbed into the cave, searching for the 
dogs. There they were, four hounds. 
Two redbones and two black and tans, 
on their hind feet, leaping and baying 
up the side of the cave. 
At what? My light probed higher and 
caught a green glint of eyes. There, on 
a little ledge, stood a big bobcat. His 
back was arched, his teeth were bared, 
his stub tail was twitching. He slashed 
down at the clamoring hounds with a 
long front leg, leaped back and slashed 
again. 

Mac switched his light suddenly back 
to the floor of the cave, nearer our feet. 
A dog was lying there, a white dog with 
spots on his side and little ticks that 
looked like pepper patches in the glare. 

We couldn't hear him for the baying, 





but we could see his mouth open and 
close in a howl of pain as he tried to 
drag himself toward us. 

He couldn’t make it. Then we saw the 
long jagged hole in his belly! 

Mac had jerked the shotgun away 
from George. A flash of fire stabbex 
toward the cat, a blast hammered ou 
ears. Bobtail tumbled off the ledge an 
was smothered under a pile of tearing 
ripping hounds. 

There was just one thing left to do 
and Mac did it. He pointed the gu 
toward the floor and the weapon roare: 
again. Then he set the gun against th 
wall and walked out of the cave. 

If he said anything I didn’t hear it 
We were all deaf anyway from the con 
cussion of the two shots. George dragge 
the cat away from the dogs and starte:! 
them for the entrance. 

I picked up the gun and turned my 
light on the still, white form on the 
floor. 

Just a mutt of a hound. A purebred 
nothing! But a jug head? My eye! He’! 
be a great hound in my book so long as 
the little stream trickles from the back 
wall of Wagonbox Cave. And itis been 
there forever! THE END 





ust how hard a gun kicks depends on 
many factors. The weight of the 
gun, what it’s loaded with, the way it’s 
stocked, the position from which it’s 
fired, and the shooting habits and build 
of the man behind it—all must be taken 
into consideration. 

Many times one hears the saying that 
the light man should shoot a rifle of 
light recoil. Well, maybe; but the fact 
is that the more willowy the man is, the 
less he'll get hurt. The light man who 
rides with the recoil the way a boxer 
rolls with a punch can shoot almost any- 
thing without suffering, whereas the 
big, powerful man who fights recoil 
will get murdered. 

A rifle fired offhand will punish the 
shooter much less, because he will nat- 
urally roll with it, than if it is fired 
sitting or prone. English gunmakers 
warn their customers that some of the 
heavier elephant rifles should not be 
fired prone, for to do so would break 


The Factors That Can Influence 


Recoil—and Why 


the shoulder. The man leaning into a 
rifle on a bench rest also takes a lot of 
recoil. Shotguns, which are always fired 
offhand, apparently kick much less than 
rifles of far less actual recoil because 
the body is relaxed and in a position 
where it can yield. 

The stock makes a great difference in 
apparent recoil. A relatively straight 
stock brings the recoil back in a direct 
push. The stock with excessive drop 
tends to drive the comb up against the 
shooter’s cheek and make him think 
he’s being murdered. A buttplate with 
large area distributes the recoil and 
takes the sting out of it. The old-fash- 
ioned “rifle” buttplate, with its sharp 
corners, made a .38/55 kick like a .375 
Magnum. A beavertail fore-end on a 
shotgun cuts down a lot of apparent 
recoil, because some of it is taken up by 
the left hand. If the comb is so high 
the cheekbone has to press hard against 
it, recoil is unpleasant and the cheek 




















‘His decision should be very 


interesting!” 
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tiewincty if combined with too much ANNOUNCES 
drop at heel) has the same tendency. 
The noise a weapon makes is often Crosley BIG NE W MODELS | 


associated with recoil. Plug your ears, 
and no gun seems to kick so much. The Hundreds of Improvements 
Johnson muzzle brake for rifles and the 

Weaver-Choke, the Cutts Comp, and “= we 

the new ventilated Poly-Choke all cut = "iti = i NEW Crosley Deluxe Sedan is big- 
recoil, but the report is sharper. ok Ms ps a eg Regen 

The heavier the projectile, the greater A ree ol a ‘ak canine, sakes a 
the recoil. The heavier the gun, the less 7 = tics. Seats 4 with ample luggage room. 
the recoil because the slower it comes 4 
back. If projectile and weapon weighed 
the same, each would travel at the same 
speed in opposite directions. All things 
being equal, a 7-lb. gun kicks more than 
an 8-pounder and an 8-pounder more 
than a 9-pounder. 

Skeet and trap guns should weigh 
more than field guns, not only because 
of the steadier swing but because of i ; 
lessened recoil. The same holds true a ey a ee. 

arger, longer body lines making its 
with big-bore target rifles vs. hunting country club styling smarter ond finer. 
rifles. The skeet gun and the target rifle New luxury interior appointments, Seats 
are shot more than they are carried; 4, or 2 with Ya ton load. All steel. No 
the hunting rifle and the field gun are naan TE: TED. 
carried more than they are shot. With 
a light uncompensated 12 gauge skeet 
gun, the chap who fires 100 shells in an 
afternoon is liable to take a bad beating. 





Crosley is truly a fine car. Again Crosley leads in the high com- 
pression field! Now 7.8 to 1 compression ratio! Even more power, 
better hill climbing and greater economy—vup to 50 miles on a 
gallon of regular gasoline. And you can own a Crosley for the 
price of an 8-year-old high-upkeep used car. So drive a Crosley 


An Interesting Comparison 
—the new style leader that saves you money by the mile! 


Many people think that a .30/06 kicks 


much more than the standard “light” 

= See the startling mew Crosley cars at your loca 
12 gauge shotgun load—3% drams of lealer’s —— Sedan Station Wagon. Convertible 
powder and 1% oz. of shot. Actually Panel Delivery and Pickup. Or write direct 


mplete new catalog to Crosley Motors, In 


the .30/06 with the 180-gr. bullet at a ] com 
i 7 4 - & FINE CQL 2530-AA Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


muzzle velocity of 2,700 foot seconds 
has a recoil of 17.5 foot pounds, whereas 


the “light” 12 gauge load has 23.5 foot " 
wool. in a 714. Ib. om te pen of the i Gp parsmen! NORTH wooRs FAVORITE— 








same weight the maximum 12 gauge 


load (3% drams and 114 oz.) has more | 4 _ original Cutedlorvs tak’, FUR HAT 


than 30 foot pounds, or about that of ies aaener aie P bet ; othe ote 
- ° sie Bn ° | vi uv mace replica o e favorite cap o e ola. 
the .375 Magnum rifle, which is sup- . time trappers and guides of the north country, made to 
posed to be a man-killer. The difference : ; ‘ their time proven specifications. Made of water 
: ap repellant tan tackle twill with genuine Beaver 
in apparent recoil is that the man shoot- é 2 shade Mouton fur ear flaps, neck warmer and 
ing the shotgun is relaxed and think- : peak-also available in scarlet Mouton for hunt- 
, P , , or ers. Sizes 7 to 7%. 
ing nothing of it. The man with the .375 Qo 
in his mitts is all tensed up and resolved ; g neck bf 
j , , i j , te 4 IMMEDIAT 
to die bravely. Friends of mine who AS ORDER YOURS TO-DAY! meaapsare a 


shoot five rounds of skeet in an after- 


noon won't touch a .375. | = * MID- STATES FUR COMPANY 


Light kickers among rifles are the .22 
Hornet with 0.7 foot pounds of recoil, Senee back muaenten. BOX 1377, DEPT 0, SHOREWOOD 1, WISCONSIN 


the .220 Swift with 4.7, the .257 with ‘ P cease 
6.9, and the .30/30 with 9. With the a 

130-gr. bullet the .270 gives 14.3 foot PRES TO ) , bebe SWING tad 
pounds, less than the 17.5 of the .30/06 necthson 3 igid .. . Precision Scope Mount . 
with the 180-gr. bullet or 19 with the p OILER ns PLUS Instant Use of Iron Sights 


.30/06’s 220-gr. Praised by thousands of sports- 


Heavy kickers are the .348 with 22.6 | menas the perfect oiler for every 
~ need. Automatically applies a 


foot pounds for the 200-gr. bullet, and fraction of a drop exactly where 

the .300 H. & H. Magnum with 25 for acai Handy as your foun- POSTPAID 
the 180-gr. and 27 for the 220-gr. The —ae 7 

big .375 H. & H. Magnum has 33.6 with 

the 300-gr. bullet. Here's a gift you and you 


friends will truly appreciate 


Before 627 people write and ask, the Satisfaction guaranteed. Ask 
.35 Remington has 13.5 with the 200-gr. | Your dealer. today. Il he can. 


not supply you. write us for quick - *y 7” 
bullet, and the .300 Savage has about delivery to you. Sent postage paid. : PACHMAYR GUN WORKS 
11 with the 180-gr. bullet. THE DILL MFG. CO. ho 5590 So Grand Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif 
Some people are recoil-sensitive, Some | Bet. 62-700 E 82nd 51, Cleveland 8, Ohle Sanaa 


t. > whole, ; ion’ : cw D WA 
mre uncer son ak with SNOW- PROOF pote School Bag. Canvas, New, with Shoul- 


great glee if it turns up much more SNOW-PROOF was originally developed wine bape New, (Tax PETIT ae 
than 20 foot pounds. Light-recoil babies ind rare Gm Se eve-eume Nunes ae Army Blanket, ©. D., All Wool, New. 6.95 
like the .250/3000 and the .257 are good “here for waterproofing, softening and p a | Pvremiael Tent, 36 2 "n mane ye a 

st Ww si es f ther Cos es el g i na of y r irgains n ry, 
for those who hate to get kicked. The dorless rless, not sticky. 1s Outdoor & Sport Goods for Hunter, Farmer, 
‘ & Mo ne. ay “hy vac vole guarantee She e ap rting goods Ce i , “ Boral teehee po ae catalog, 


same people should lay off the 12 gauges hardware et" dN. PP co 
and go to 20’s and 16’s.—J. O'C. san, Deot 2, The Snow-Proot Co., Livonia, ss fate and! sT. Suen an vA. 
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GAME Gimmicks ouadiiers 








COnpinaaiuv THE MURDEROUS MINK is 
“A FIERCE KILLER WITHA TBRRIBLE 
TEMPER AND NOTA SPARK OF SOCIABILITY. 
BUT WHEN HE MEETS UP WITH A GROUP OF 
MALES OF HIS OWN SPECIES HEIS*® 
PERFECT GENTLEMAN/ 













a LITTLE BLUE 
l = ; a? HERON 
{ow a. ) WHITE PHASE 
t \ 4 wf / BILL GREENISH 
= 32 FT. ™~ 6X LEGS DITTO 
Brut \ 
", \, BiLt yeulow LkGS) BLACK 4 ; 1 
AMERICAN \LeGs BLACK TOES f 
EGRET } SS YeLLow vy 


{/ 


Fcrers ARE COMING 
BAck/ ONCE NEARLY 
EXTERMINATED BY THE 
FEATHER HUNTERS, THESE 
BEAUTIFUL WHITE HERONS 
ARE BECOMING COMMON AGAIN IN MARSHES 
ALL OVER THE EAST IN LATE SUMMER AND 
BARLY FALL / 











“THE SO-CALLED SILVER EEL Is susT A 
COMMON GREEN BEL WITH A DATES WHEN 
THEY ARE $1¥ OR BIGHT YEARS OLD, EELS 
STOP FEEDING AND CHANGE TOA SILVERY 
COLOR FOR THEIR LONG TRIP OUT INTO THE 
OCEAN TO SPAWN AND vie/ 





JHE MONIKER YEK 
“prairie po” = YEK- — 
WAS BESTOWED YEK- 
ON THIS MARMOT, 

A KIND OF > ee 
GROUND SQUIRREL, °/ 
BECAUSE OF ITS - / 
BARK-.-A HIGH- 

PITCHED “YeK- 

Yex- Yex-veeH!” 

IT UTTERS IF 

ALARMED WHILE 

SITTING ON THE 

MOUND IN FRONT 
or its oen! 




















> 
MALE IN FULL 
PLUMAGE — 
CRESTLESS 


FEMALE 
SpoRTs CREST 








MALE 


IN 
AMERICAN \FEMALE 
MERGANSER ; GARB 
we 


Wavy DOES THE MALE BDuCcK DOA FEMALE- 
IMPERSONATOR ACT IN MIOSUMMER, SHEDDING 
HIS BRILLANT BLIGHT PLUMAGE AND DONNING 
PULL COLORS LIKE HIS MATE’S7 THIS"ECLIPSE” 
OCCURS ONLY AMONG DUCKS IN THE NORTHERN 
HEMISPHERE, 








TALK ABOUT JET PROPULSION! LOOK AT THESE 

STREAMLINE JOBS --- THE PICKEREL FAMILY 

AND GAR/ SEE HOW THE ANAL AND DORSAL FINS 

ARE SET FAR BACK TO WORK WITH THE TAIL 

IN PRODUCING THAT BOMBSHELL BURST 
or speepD/ 
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MARSH COURTESY 


(continued from page 13) 


There was skim ice on the lake, and the 
decoys should have been huddled. Other 
incongruities were just as noticeable. 

As we pulled in behind the picturesque 
blind we spotted a flock of mallards 
bearing down on the decoys. 

Jim and I flattened in our boat, and 
one of the men in front of us began an 
inspiring call. The birds swung once, 
high, and then came back, headed in. 
Just as they passed over the blind where 
the two boys sat, they jumped up in 
their bright garments and banged away. 

The ducks were about 100 yards high 
as they passed over. In a second they 
were 120 yards up, and the boys split 
the air harmlessly. 

The two men rose in their blind, 
looked back at us, and grinned weakly. 
Then one of them sighed. ‘‘That’s been 
going on all morning,” he said. ‘“We 
haven’t had a shot.” 

But things weren't so bad at the other 
end of the lake that day. 

At 10 o'clock, we picked up Floyd, 
who still lives alongside the lake and 
looks after it for the commission. He 
and I poled up behind a blind occupied 
by John Tooey, a man named Talbot, 
and a couple of their friends. Tooey and 
Talbot are contest-winning duck callers 
and I’ve never heard a more harmonious 
pair. 

They'd invited us to come out and use 
their spread with them—they had 128 
decoys but when we arrived they 
needed only two ducks for their limits 
so we waited until they filled out. Then 
we took over their layout and they 
rowed our boat in. Before that hap- 
pened, however, we had a chance to see 
what sportsmanship in duck hunting 
really meant. 

Tooey and Talbot had their blind on 
one side of a big pool of open water in 
the reed-choked lake. Around the open 
water, about a quarter of a mile across, 
were several other blinds. 

A flock of ducks broke out of the sky 
and wheeled around the shore. Hunters 
in every blind began quacking on their 
calls. It was the loudest I've ever heard. 
The ducks selected a spread, and dived 
toward it. Immediately all the other 
hunters shut up. 

That’s the only time I've seen that 
occur on a duck marsh. It startled me! 

The ducks changed their minds and 
sailed over to our spread, swinging high. 
Tooey and Talbot chuckled and, as the 
ducks turned away, called softly. The 
ducks wheeled back. The hunters in the 
blind originally selected by the ducks 
stopped calling, and let Tooey and Tal- 
bot have the flock. 

They brought the birds in close, real 
close, and their companions rose and 
killed two ducks. The flock wheeled, 
still low, and sailed right back over the 
original blind, still low enough for a 
shot, and those boys popped up and 
killed two more. 

Had any one of those duck hunters de- 
veloped the slightest case of selfishness, 
or of nervousness, not a single duck 
would have been killed from that flock. 

The next two days, however, were 
different. On one of them, for instance, 
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a party set up nexi to Tooey and Talbot, 
who usually received the first swing of 
a flock because of their superior calling 
and because they always established 
their blind “right for the wind.’ The 
boys in the other blind had Magnum 
guns that would reach way out. As soon 
as the flock swung over Tooey and Tal- 
bot, and went away to bank for the 
second swing, the other hunters would 
rise and blast away. 

Sure, they killed ducks—one or two 
out of a flock—but they also ruined the 
shooting for everyone else on the lake. 
Tooey and Talbot finally gave up and 
went in. 

How much better it would have been 
for everyone had they used that Mag- 
num range after Tooey and Talbot, or 
fellows in near-by blinds, had shot, and 
when the ducks were flaring away. 
Chances are the ducks would have been 
lower then, anyway. 

Of course the unavoidable happens, as 
it did to Dewey Melvin and me one time 
in the Green Bay bottoms at Wever, 
Iowa, off the Mississippi. We were in 
a deep blind calling a lone pintail that 
swung and swung and swung before 
coming into range. We had worked on 
it five minutes. At last we rose and 
knocked it down. 

As we followed the course of the dead 
duck to the water, our eyes caught a 
flock of mallards flaring wildly away 
from a blind across the pond. We saw 
the men in the blind rise dejectedly and 
peer at us. The mallards had slipped in 
after we had ducked low to begin work- 
ing on the pintail, and our shots had 
scared them before they came within 
range. 

The man who will shoot at a single 
duck when a flock is working another 
blind close by, and he knows it, isn’t 
much of a duck hunter. Dewey and I 
can’t remember ever being more morti- 
fied. We even offered the boys the pin- 
tail. 


Flushing Singles and Cripples 


On the marshy lakes, too, there are 
the jump-shooters to contend with; the 
fellows who plow a boat through the 
rushes flushing the singles and cripples 
A-thoughtless jump-shooter can 
more flocks of decoying ducks than a 
bum cook in a restaurant. 

When the duck-hunting pressure is 
as great as it is today, the marshes are 
bound to be overpopulated with hunters, 
and decoying flocks are bound to be 
scared by sportsmen shooting at other 
flocks. But if the hunter will have the 
patience to let his ducks get within 
thirty or forty yards, and not get ner- 
vous when a couple of bunches get 
scared at fifty, and if he’ll consistently 
stick to such a program regardless of 
how many ducks scare away before he 
gets a shot, sooner or later that hunter 
will get a flock within range. He'll get 
more ducks—and so will everyone else 
on the swamp. 

Courtesy on the marsh, a simile for 
good duck hunting, is a group of little 
things. But the results are important, 
as any hunter will agree when he comes 
back to the duck shack at night with 
four husky mallards over his shoulder 
and a wide grin on his face. THE END 
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WHAT IS 
YOUR 


BUSINESS 
“BLIND SPOT" 











Business activity is running at flood- 
tide! Authorities say the greatest era 
of expansion ever known is just 
ahead. Right today —there 
are more top-flight positions than 
there are men capable of filling them. 


now 


And here’s the reason why: Re- 
sponsible, high-salaried jobs demand 
men who are familiar with the whole 
structure of Accounting, 
Finance, Production and Market- 
ing. Men with “blind spots”’- 
whose knowledge is limited to one 
are severely 


business 
those 


or two departments 
handi apped. 


1909, the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has enabled 
than 430,000 men to 


come their deficiencies in essential 


Since 


more over- 


business k how ledge. 


The Institute’s program of execu- 
tive training is described in the fast- 
reading pages of “Forging Ahead in 
Business.” You may have a copy of 
this booklet, 
free and without obligation, simply 
by returning the coupon below. But 
please do not send for the booklet 
unless you are genuinely interested 
in self-improvement. lts appeal is 
limited to who are looking 
ahead and who seriously intend to 
move ahead. For men of that type, 
“Forging Ahead in Business” has an 
inspiring and informative message. 


ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


———@— —— a 


stimulating 64-page 













Alexander Hamilton Institute 

Dept. 651,71 W. 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book 


“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 


Name “DETHONE PUBLIC -LIBRARY-- peer 
Fiems Name. ..cccccesccoes eoccccccccccs reer y Tes 
Business Address; 4.7 {44.5 4. 6/24 oie be LOI Videce 
i eee PTET? TITtiTter Tt Tee 
Home Address... . 











What about fisherman’s luck? 
When you make a good catch, is 
it skill or chance? Most of the 


time, it’s probably a little of both 


ust how much does luck enter into 

our angling? It is human nature 

to call it bad luck when we don’t 
catch anything——and to take the credit 
for skill and knowledge when we make 
a killing. 

Obviously, luck does come into the 
picture; some measure of it probably is 
present every time we wet a line. But 
to decide which things happen by chance 
and which are the result of know-how 
requires unbiased analysis of each 
event. 

Being of a practical turn of mind, I 
am inclined to attribute success to skill 
and knowledge, and failure to faulty 
technique or plain dumbness. However, 
when I think it over I realize that luck 

in one form or another—plays a big 
part. 

Even the most expert angler must 
concede that there is plenty of uncer- 
tainty attached to fishing. The amount 
depends on the kind of fish you are 
after, their numbers, the supply of food 
available for them, the condition of the 
water, and the weather—the latter in 
all its combinations of temperature, air 
movement, and moisture. 

Some kinds of fish will congregate in 
certain areas at certain times, while 
others make periodic runs for spawning 
or to seek a change of feeding grounds. 
If you aren't at the right spot at the 
right time, you are literally out of luck 

and these things can’t be forecast far 
enough in advance to permit you to plan 
a vacation trip accordingly. 

Besides, in many waters there are 
“off and ‘‘on" times. I’m sure every 
reader has heard those consoling words, 
“You should have been here yesterday.” 
You are more likely to find fish with the 
“off-feed” habit than with the ‘‘on-feed,”’ 
as far as artificials are concerned. Most 
of the time they manage to get full 
stomachs without resorting to feathers, 
hair, and hardware. 

But suppose you consistently make 
good catches during these times when 
fishing is in the doldrums—not taking 
an occasional one now and then, but 
every day a nice catch while the other 
anglers are reporting nothing. Then it 
is quite proper to take the credit for 
knowing where and how. Even here, 
however, luck has entered into the pic- 
ture; you are fortunate in that nature 
has given you the ability to be a better 
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fisherman than others, and to be suc- 
cessful when they fail. 

But when you come right down to it, 
what is luck anyway? It merely means 
that things happen in a certain way 
when they might have happened other- 
wise. 

For instance, just a little while ago I 
was in Vermont for a few days of fish- 
ing. When we left home there was no 
indication of what we would find when 
we got there. But even while our car 
was speeding along fate was taking a 
hand, and when we reached Dog Team 
Tavern the New Haven River was bank- 
high with thick, very muddy water and 
all sorts of debris including logs and 
fallen trees of surprising size. A cloud- 
burst had hit the section early on the 
day we arrived, and the water was still 
rising. 

It had dropped a trifle by morning, 
but it was still bad-looking water. Im- 
possible fishing? Yes, generally speak- 
ing. But a local angler, who knew the 
right spot, took a nice catch on worms. 
Now it was bad luck that we got into 
a flooded river, but it was knowledge 
of the stream that brought success to 
the worm fisherman. In freshets, certain 
things happen quite uniformly at cer- 
tain stages; if you know the pattern for 
a given stream, you can pick the time, 
the spot, and the method for every 
condition. 

So, when two anglers are both catch- 
ing fish under the same conditions, one 
may be credited with skill while the 
other owes his success to pure luck. 
The fellow who goes out blindly, hap- 


. RAY BERGMAN, Editor 


hazardly drops a worm in the water, 
and lands fish owes his success to 
chance, which is not the case with the 
man who fishes the same water intelli- 
gently from knowledge gained by ex- 
perience. 

There are a few indisputable facts 
about fishing, and this is one of them: 
if you know the water, you will catch 
many more fish than you would other- 
wise. While having this knowledge—and 
the skill to use it—will not eliminate 
chance, it will enable you to fill your 
creel on many occasions when others go 
home empty-handed. It takes time to 
learn the peculiarities of different 
streams, ponds, and lakes; expérience 
will teach you to read any water reason- 
ably well on first sight, but only inti- 
mate association will guarantee your 
taking fish from it consistently. 


Jim Peale’s Catch 


Jim Peale of New Jersey just stopped 
in to tell me about his last trip. He had 
been fishing a strange stream and found 
the going poor. Finally, however, he 
managed to find a good fish in a tough 
spot and seduced it with a Size 20 dry 
fly tied to a 4X leader—all in the face 
of snag-filled water into which the 
quarry could easily escape. 

“It was all luck,” Jim said. “I hap- 
pened along when that fish was in a 
willing mood, and after I hooked him 
he acted like a fool. He could easily 
have tangled in a snag or dived into 
some debris, and I couldn't have stopped 
him because of the fine leader and tiny 











“Thank heaven, ?'m being calm about this!” 
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OTCO SURF SLIP-CASTER 
The OTCO Surf Slip-Caster Reel 
makes surf casting easy for be- 
ginners and gives greater range 
to the expert. Fits all surf cast 
rods. WILL NOT BACKLASH. 


$35° 


Federal Tox included 
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Pe .. WHY use 
outdated 
fishing reels ? 


PUTS BEGINNERS IN 
THE EXPERT CLASS 


After very little practice, any beginner 
can make long, accurate casts with the 
OTCO SLIP-CAST REEL. 
to master and it positively CANNOT 
BACKLASH. Has trigger control. . 

automatic 


It's so easy 


mounts on top of rod... 
level wind... reels with right hand. 
NOW! Women, children, everyone in 
the family can enjoy fishing at its best. 


oTco 


OTCO DEEP SEA REELS 


Designed to take all the deep 
sea can give. Revolutionary 
Cone Type Brake allows a 
smooth drag under all condi- 
tions. Made in 4/0, 6/0 and 
12/0 sizes. 


W Use the OTCO Slip-Cast Reel 


PUTS EXPERTS IN THE 
PROFESSIONAL CLASS 


You can cast light lures for real 
distance and use light tackle to land 
the big ones! Adjustable drag on the 
OTCO SLIP-CAST REEL allows the line 
to play out smoothly without jerking 

. @ simple snap forward of the wrist 


gives plenty of distance with ‘‘needle- 


threading" 
$225° 


accuracy. Federal Tox included 
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If your dealer cannot supply you with OTCO REELS, use 
this order form. 


Please ship me... ..0s0spmeublis Liotve..... 
Nome...... pel I a ina e  aa 
AGGIO6 ccc vcccccccersaen oti ba ddcceece 

, ae 
Dealer's Name... Fosccccccccccccccg 9 o8 


Enclosed find Money Order (_] Check ([] 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


AND GUARANTEED BY 
OHIO TOOL CO. (Guarantee Card Given with Every Reel.) 


REELS ARE MANUFACTURED 



















LARGE GUIDE 


Detachable guide 
supplied with each 
reel. 


Ay OE 





National Broadcasting Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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AMERICAN-MADE DeWitt 


FISH HOOKS 


The big ones don’t get away 
from tough, strong DeWitt 
Hooks. American-Made DeWitt 
Hooks hold their shape, hold 
the fish every time. Sharp points 
stay sharp — penetrate easily. 
Complete range of styles, sizes 
and finishes. By the makers of 
Pyra-Shell Fly, Bait and Leader 
Boxes. 


Write for 
FREE Catalogs 
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NETCRAFT LACQUER SET $li0 


Refinish old baits like new! Seven special colors 
for plugs, spoons, bass bugs, popping bugs, bob- 
bers, etc. Finest Dupontlacquer—driesin a few 
minutes, high gloss, dust-free and waterproof. 
Brushineach bottle, Includesinstructions, many 
home touch-uphintsand new 80-page 1949 Fish- 
ing Catalog. Price—$1.10 plus 15c pstg. & ins. 


Cry ace 
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e Senge fa 
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66 Piece PLUG MAKING KIT $110 


Enjoy a new fishing thrill!—make up your own 
plugs and try out yourownideas as to action and 
color. With these Authentic, White Cedar Plugs 
and all the special hardware you can really get 
professional results. Swell forrepair jobs too. In- 
cludes 66 pieces, as illustrated ; also80 page Fish- 
ing Catalog. Price—only $1.10 plus 15c pstg. &ins. 
SPECIAL:--Get one of each kit, total $2.40 post- 
paid. We'llinclude FREE, 4 doz. Decal plug eyes. 

















Dept.21 NETCRAFT COMPANY Toledo 12, Ohio 


GET HERTER’S NEW 200 PAGE CATALOG 


The largest assortment of tools and materials in 
the world. Buy from the original source of sup- 
ply. Hundreds of items not available from any 
other outlet. Send 25c¢ to cover postage and 


ROER YOUR 
CATALOG TODAY! 


2 Buy Direct at HERTER’S Wholesale Prices @ 


WASECA HERTER’S MiINNeEsota 


handling charges on 
this unique catalog 
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hook. But he didn’t do this, so I took 
him without too much trouble.” 

Well, I agreed with Jim as to the fish 
being in a willing mood and acting like 
a fool in the fight. That was luck. But 
spotting the fish wasn’t luck, nor was 
placing the fly in a difficult spot and 
hooking the trout when it rose. Those 
things had happened because of a com- 
bination of applied stream knowledge 
plus skill with a fly rod. 

Also, in playing the fish Jim could 
have become panicky while it was fresh 
and in the vicinity of the snags. If he 
had, he probably would have applied 
more pressure than the light terminal 
tackle could take, and would have 
broken the leader cr had trouble with 
the hook. So, while luck did have plenty 
to do with this particular catch, it was 
really Jim Peale’s knowledge and skill 
that made it good luck instead of bad 
luck. 

Here’s an incident that always comes 
to mind when I talk about luck. With 
a friend I was fishing a 2-mile stretch 
of stream that usually had responded 
well to our particular technique. This 
time, however, we had been at it for 
|some 3 hours, and had covered about 
|half of the stretch, without rising a 
single trout. About 1 o’clock in the after- 
noon my companion complained of a bad 
headache and said he thought he’d go 
back to the hotel for a few hours’ rest. 





I Stuck With It 


For a moment I almost decided to go 
back with him. It was August and the 
sun beat down unmercifully from a 
cloudless sky. The fishing was about as 
bad as it could be. But that stretch 
above had always been such a honey; 
perhaps right there I'd catch a good 
one. The stream won, and I agreed to 
meet my friend later at a bridge about 
a mile farther up. 

That expected trout didn’t rise on 
schedule. Neither did I get any encour- 
agement from a pocket stretch above 
that, nor from a long, attractive pool 
still higher up. It was getting hotter by 
the minute, and I called myself a dumb 
| fool for not going back to the hotel 
| with my friend. 

Then I came to an old favorite hole, 
| where the stone abutment of a long- 


| vanished bridge dropped sheer into the 


deepest water of a slow-moving run. 
|It made the only shady spot near by, 
| and as my brown bivisible dry fly drifted 
| close to the stone I saw it suddenly dis- 
‘appear in a slight dimple. I was fast 
| to the first fish of the day, a generously 
proportioned 12-incher. Queer how I no 
longer felt the heat, and how the surface 
of the water changed from a look of 
frowning indifference to one of “come 
on, fish me” friendliness. 

From then on it was amazingly easy 
to take trout. To be truthful, I got a 
bit of swelling of the head and began to 
think I was a wonder. It was a case of 
getting a fish almost every cast, and 
never missing one that rose to my fly. 
By the time I reached the bridge I had 
my legal limit of better-than-average 
trout for the stream and had returned 
so many that I'd lost count. After test- 
ing the pool where my friend would 
start, and taking from it a fish on the 





first cast, I quit fishing and sat down to 
wait for him. 

He arrived about 15 minutes later at 
what one would call an ideal fishing 
time, when the shadows were taking on 
a definite slant and the west side of the 
stream—the fishing side for upstream 
dry fiy—-was entirely in the shadow of 
hills or trees. 

Knowing my friend’s ability, I ex- 
pected him to start taking fish on the 
first cast. But nothing happened; cast 
after cast, beautiful delivery, and floats 
without drag, but nary a rise. He called 
up to where I sat on the bridge, “Come 
down and see what you can do.” I 
couldn’t see any reason for it since he 
could fish as well as I could, but I tried 
it just to please him. 

As I expected, no rise came to my fly 
We moved to a honey of a run up- 
stream; it was easy to fish and we'd 
always caught some fish there. But this 
time we couldn’t get a rise, and by now 
of course we were trying different fly 
patterns. Before quitting we tried wet 
flies, streamers, and nymphs. We even 
went downstream to try some of the 
pools where I’d found the trout so will- 
ing. The results: nothing. Again I 
noticed that the surface of the water 
had changed. It was like it had been in 
the morning. When you looked at it, you 
doubted if it held a fish. Of course it did 
as we proved the next time we fished 
there. 

Now, I contend that on this occasion 
my friend was unlucky and I was lucky 
If I had been the one with the head- 
ache, my friend would have caught the 
fish. 

There have been many times when 
luck was responsible for my catching 
fish, but the outstanding example is an 
incident that happened many years ago. 
My companion and I were fishing a 
stream in the Catskill Mountains of 
New York, and the conditions were very 
bad. Heavy rains had made the water 
very high and muddy. After fishing 
some 3 hours with wet and dry fly 
without getting a rise, we stopped at 
noon for lunch and a rest. 


Wanted to Know How it Was Done 


A fellow working downstream stopped 
for a chat. He was using worms and 
had taken two small brook trout. Being 
greatly interested in dry-fly fishing, he 
asked us to show Him how it was done 
With a dead-pan expression my friend 
said it would give him great pleasure 
to demonstrate how easy it was to catch 
a fish with a dry fly. In fact, he guaran 
teed to take a trout from the water 
directly in front of us—-which, by the 
way, was not promising as far as looks 
went. 

Well, without rising from his seat he 
picked up his rod. Working it as well 
as he could under the handicap of deep 
foliage, he dropped a fan-wing Roya! 
Coachman lightly on the turbulent and 
very dirty water. The fly floated jauntil) 
between two floating leaves and sud 
denly disappeared, while the rod starte: 
to vibrate in the way all anglers loves 
He had hooked a very nice trout. 

Landing the fish, my friend kept up 
his act and said loftily, “There you ar‘ 
It is really quite simple.” Then, turning 
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to me, “Now you show him, so he’ll be 
really convinced.” 

I resented being put on the spot this 
way, but said nothing. Instead, I made 
a cast. Since I had absolutely no hope 
of rising a fish, the pay-off surprised 
me more than it did anybody else. A 
very good trout took the fly and hooked 
himself so deeply that my lack of reac- 
tion made no difference. 

Then and there, without a word pass- 
ing between us, my companion and I 
decided that we had challenged fate 
sufficiently for that day, so we found an 
excuse for not casting again. I'll bet 
that worm fisherman has told many 
times of the two sure-fire dry-fly anglers 
he met. The truth of the matter was 
that pure, simple luck had set us down 
in front of two trout that were just 
waiting to take anything that happened 
by.—Ray Bergman. 


Winter Rig for Pike 









— SPLUT RING — 


Stiinta BARREL SWIVEL 


HOOKED UNDER - = 
DORSAL FIN 





DIPSEY SINKER 


ike and wall-eyes, in cold weather, 

feed at a depth of 10 to 20 feet, and 
they go even deeper when the ther- 
mometer registers around zero. Under 
these conditions, best bait is a lively 3 or 
4-in. perch or shiner minnow. But to at- 
tract pike or wall-eyes the bait must be 
kept above the bottom weeds. Here’s a 
good way to do it: 

Link two barrel swivels to a split ring, 
as shown in the drawing above, and 
fasten the end of your line to the top 
swivel. To the lower swivel attach an 
18-in. nylon leader with a '4-oz. dipsey 
sinker. Secure a 12-in. line, with a hook, 
to the ring, and attach a large cork at 
the center of the line. Hook the minnow 
under the dorsal fin. If you’re fortunate 
enough to have bullhead minnows, hook | 
them through the tail. 

The sinker will keep the bait at the re- 
quired depth and the cork will float it 
above the bottom weeds where it can be | 
seen by the fish.—R. A. Jenkins. 


Florida is Wide Open 


resh-water anglers in Florida now! 

have year-round fishing, with no} 
minimum-size limits. By a recent vote | 
the State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission dropped the April-May 
close season formerly effective in 10 
northwestern counties, and eliminated 
the 12-in. size limit on black bass as of 
Dec. 1, 1948. 

The commission acted on information 
that Florida’s fresh waters are seri- | 
ously overcrowded with fish. It is be- | 
lieved that year-round fishing and the 
taking of small fish will help restore a 
normal population balance. 
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A FEATHERLITE ALUMINUM 
“DREAM” REEL A FREE-SPOOL 


TAR DR U E 
This 41 02. craftsman-built bait cast- $ DRAG SURF REEL 
. ing Coxe model is truly a sportsman’s A large, 250 yard surf and bait cast- 
THIS 1S OUR PRIZE dream. Responsive, noiseless, smooth, ing reel for discriminating salt water 
















































accurate. Has special spring tension fishermen. Has light weight, bakelite 

LOW-COST CASTING REEL spool regulator, adjustable to any free spool, Coxe Auto Mesh and 

A prize winner in casting—a value weight bait. In colorful anodized life- Star Drag with 3 to 1 gear ratio and 
leader in price. 100 yd, capacity, time finish, 100 yd. capacity. Has adjustable tail plate click. Reinforced 


chrome lated. licht. inertia-fr snap-on plastic arbor. Model chrome plated frame. A time-proved, 
denise tsiah bidetadiaaes --: $9.75  dependablereel. Model 325L . $11.00 
Plastic Arbor, Duo Pawl design, , — 

2 spiral and 2 spur gears with jeweled 
adjustable caps. Bronson Model 
2550.. ‘ Seere er ee $5.50 











SALT WATER FISHERMAN! 
HERE'S A NEW TAKE-APART 





se famous Cone Cross Bolt, Full- A SALT WATER REEL FOR 
cating Live Axle. Instantly taken PIER AND BARGE FISHING 
PAY MORE...AND GET MORE apart. Ideal for squidding and surf BOAT, . ot , 
a se casting where change of lines and This 250 yd. reel has corrosion-proo 
ne ee -sotragy | ss file spools is desirable; accomplished in nickel silver spools, Star Drag, Coxe 
halneadl pl eee saan 4 seconds. Has 3 to 1 gear ratio, Star Auto Mesh and Torpedo Handles. 
Sout Siees anmanel ties _ Gn oo i Drag, Free Spool, Coxe Auto Mesh Extra large in size and extra rugged 
reiki handl . “A as egu- and Silent Ratchet. 200 yd. capacity. in construction for long-lived per- 
- ° je SaNe OF varying Furnished with extra spool. Model formance and hard usage.. Model 
weights, thereby eliminating chief 1420L ‘ $15.00 625 ; $10 


cause of backlash. Equipped with 

new Bronson Snap-on Plastic Arbor = 

and feather-weight aluminum spool. am = 
Bronson Model 1700 ~o+- $8.25 a ALWAYS > 


FACTORY-FRESH * 
No need to let grit, sand o# 
dirt mar your casting. Coxe ex- 
clusive take-down. and re- 
assembly features require no tools, 
No screws or nuts to remove 
or lose. A few seconds and 


—— 





your reel is clean as a whistle 
and factory fresh again—a fea- LooK A 
HERE'S a TRULY SUPER ture found only in Coxe Reels, ECONOMY BAI CASTER 


Here's a truly low priced reel, ide 
for the youthful beginner learning 
bait cast. Has 100 yd. capacit: 
Sturdily constructed with all met 
parts nickel plated, three-piece take 
down construction, with colorful bake 
lite end plates. Model 4250. . . $2.7 


WRITE FOR FREE 
REEL LITERATURE 
DEPT 225 


BAIT CASTING REEL 


One of three Coxe Cross Bolt, Live 
Axle, fresh water reels which provide 
the discriminating fisherman with un- 
believably smooth, effortless, accurate 
distance casting as free from backlash 
os any reel built. Exclusive Take- 
Apart design, precision built. Priced & 
from $11.00 to $33.00. Free — 

Model 25C—Illustrated $33.00 
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ared BRONSON FISHING REELS 
BRONSON REEL CO. sronson, micioan 


Divistown MecALEER MFG. COMPANY 


morieas Largest Makers of “fine Peel 















4sk your tobacconist 


for a tin or pocket package of F@pasters... 
the pipe tobacco preferred by thousands 
of sportsmen because it’s blended right 
for a perfect outdoor light. 

If he cannot supply you (please see him 
first), write direct for the pipe thrill of a 
lifetime...8-oz. tin mailed prepaid—$1.25. 

H. SUTLIFF PIPE SHOP 
578 MARKET STREET + SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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MAKE A FORTUNE 













Good salesmen in our organizati rrnaeede 
CORCEER. Our ss men earn $10,000 ‘in a year 


it ‘ ’ 
Here ts a be id where ne " experte ond 
ambitious s¢ wn ilu pre It's a 
chance =. a lifetin ne te make me ‘kind of earn 
ings ye ted od make @ 
easily nd continuous 


EXCEPTIONAL EARNINGS UP TO 
$5,000—$10,000—AND MORE 


The right men can enjoy long-range security 
with us, We pay earnings in vane ne 
equire no investment If vou er 


50 write me a letter and get full inf 


Vice President, 
Dept. DH, Box 676, Dayton 1, Ohio 








CRYSTAL TOP BOXES — Swell for keeping hooks, 
snaps, swivels, flies, spinners, sinkers, reel parts, 
etc. Seamless, all metal, bronze finished boxes; 


plastic crystal lids. Dia. sizes: 1'2”, 175”, 234". As- 
sortment of 18 boxes only $1 plus ‘lOc pstg., or 40 
for $2 plus 15c pstg. Fishing catalog included free. 
Dept. 1-B.NETCRAFT CO. Toledo 12, Ohio 


SAVE 10 
T 
50°: = 
° Tr me 
ANOMORE YOIRMUE ROPE BERMAN'S 
UStrat ahaa 
All diamonds reset in new mountings. iraled Catal 4 
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Dept. 1 joann Bidg. Baltimoreia 
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OF ANGLING 


ere’s an amusing tale from Albert 
lH Howald of Ohio: 


“In more than 62 years of fishing, 
this particular trip took the prize—not 
because of the fish caught but for other 
reasons. 

“I was going fishing in a lake about 
13 miles from my home. A neighbor 
wanted to go along and offered to use 
his horse and spring wagon. When we 
got to the first small hill, the horse 
| stopped. My neighbor got out, un- 
| hite hed the horse, and told me to get 
pemrdery the shafts and pull while he 
| pushed from behind. Then he led the 
horse up the hill, explaining ‘You must 
| be kind and gentle to a horse.’ He didn’t 
|seem to consider the two human 
animals that did the horse’s work. 

“Well, this went on for about 5 miles. 
It made me tired just to think about 
the big hills ahead. So when the horse 
stopped at the foot of the next hill, 
before he was unharnessed I slyly gave 
him a terrific wallop in the ribs while 
his owner wasn't looking. I had hold of 
the reins, and that horse started up the 
hill with a lunge that jerked me off my 
feet. I finally slowed him up enough 
for us to get on the wagon, and away 


| we went lickety-split up the hill. 


“For the rest of the trip we had no 
more trouble. The horse would walk 
slowly on the level, but the instant he 
came to a hill he’d start up it at a 
frantic gallop. My neighbor couldn’t 








hunters who wish to organize 
clubs OUTDOOR LIFE offers a new 
| handbook, How to Form a Sportsmen's 
Club, an authoritative and informative 


| 
\ a special service to anglers and 
+ 


guide, prepared by Frank J. Valgenti 
Jr., attorney, sportsman, member and 
former president of the New Jersey 


Fish and Game Commission. 

This handbook contains complete di- 
rections for starting and maintaining 
an association of anglers and hunters, 
including programs for the various com- 
mittees, constitution and by-laws, and 





understand what had got into the 
animal. Later 
know, we never went fishing together 
again.” 


* 


\ piece of bright-red wool yarn tied on 


a bait hook will sometimes make your 
worm or minnow more attractivé to the 
fish. Besides, when you are robbed of a 
bait, the yarn sometimes catches a fish 
on its own while you are retrieving it 
to rebait. 


* 


A honey of a story in the New York 
State Conservationist tells how a 
hatchery foreman found a spotted adder 
beside a trout-rearing pool, catching 
fingerlings by using its white forked 
tongue as bait. 

I wonder if he killed the snake, o1 
tried to? Should we kill such snakes 
We read about beneficial snakes and 
are told not to kill them. I’ve watched 
blacksnakes catch trout, and I've killed 
others that had good-size trout in their 
stomachs. 

Personally, I must admit, I try t 
kill any snake that I find in the places 
where I fish. They usually get away 
though, because I don't carry anything 
with which to kill a snake. Of course 
there is the balance-of-nature angle 
but man does enough killing to offset 
a lot of that.—R. B. 
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ORGANIZING A CLUB? 
Get Outdoor Life’s Handbook 


instructions for preparing a certificate 
of incorporation. 

Because OUTDOOR LIFE is eager to ex- 
tend all possible aid to sportsmen wh 
wish to work together for the better- 
ment of conservation and sport, How 
to Form a Sportsmen’s Club is mad 
available to all interested groups or 
individuals at a cost of only 10 cents t 
cover handling and mailing. To obtai 
a copy, simply write to Sportsmen's 
Service, OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Ave 
New York 10, N. Y., and inclose 10 cents 
in coins or stamps. 
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Battling a Bear in a Boat 


A few years ago my brother and I 
c were fishing in Quebec, Canada, 
with a French-Canadian guide by the 
name of Pete. My brother and I were 
in one boat, Pete was in another, and 
we were rowing back to camp one 
evening with a big catch of fish when 
we noticed something swimming across 
the lake in front of us. When we got 
closer we found it was a bear-—-which 
suddenly began to swim toward my 
boat. When I called to Pete and asked 
him what to do, he yelled back, ‘‘Get the 
hell away from him!"’ The only trouble 
was he said it in French, and not under- 
standing the language well, I thought 
he had said “Grab him!” 

Accordingly I went to the bow of the 
boat and reached out and seized the 
bear by the scruff of the neck. It 
wasn’t till then that I saw how big he 
was. But then it was too late. The 
minute I took hold of him he began 
turning his head and trying to bite me. 

Still clutching him with one hand, I 
pulled out my hunting knife and cut his 
throat. But that only made matters 
worse. With a convulsive twist. he 
wrenched himself free, spun around, put 
his huge front paws on the gunwale, 
and started to climb into the boat. I 
managed to club him back into the 
water with an oar which my brother 
handed me. But a second later he was 
halfway in again. As I wound up to 
take another swing at him I lost my 
balance and went sprawling forward 
on my hands and knees. 


Face to Face With the Monster 


When I raised my head I found my- 
self almost face to face with the mon- 
ster, who was now taking vicious swipes 
at my head-—-and just barely missing. 
I got to my feet fast and started club- 
bing him again. But this time I couldn’t 
even budge him. My brother, who was 
as frightened as I, and who had re- 
treated to the stern of the boat, was 
sitting there yelling, “What are we 
going to do now!” I told him that as 
far as I was concerned I'd just as soon 
jump out and let the bear have the 
boat to himself—including our fish. 

I finally conceived the idea of putting 
the oar under the bear and across the 
gunwale of the boat. The blood was still 
gushing from the bear’s throat like a 
geyser, but that didn’t keep him from 
savagely biting a huge chunk out of 
the oar before I finally rolled him into 
the water. We had drifted close to an 
island by this time, and the bear swam 
to it and disappeared in the brush. 

The next day, our vacation being 
over, my brother and I left for home. 
When we returned a year later, how- 
ever, we found Pete waiting for us at 
the landing. He was wearing a big 
smile, and the first thing he said was, 
‘I found your bear three days later. He 
was dead-—-and I collected the bounty.” 

And then he stood there grinning and 
huckling, and telling us of all the 
hearty laughs he'd had just thinking 
ibout the battle in the boat. It may 
have been funny to him, but all I know 
s it'll be a long time before I ever grab 
i bear again..-Harry A. Myers. 
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New 


TONS’ 


TO THE 
FAMOUS WOOD FAMILY OF FINE FISHING LURES 


In keeping with the trend of modern fishing methods, the Wood 
Manufacturing Company proudly announces two new lures 
which will be welcomed by fishermen everywhere, the 1300 
series Spot Tail Minnow, Jointed Model and the 300 series 
Deep-R-Doodle. 


DEEP RDLOOMLE 


300 SERIES 


\ 
This s:nall deep running lure was especially designed for troll- 
ing, with ACTION PLUS! All pan fish are attracted to this 
lure. it being exceptionally good when trolling for Crappie. 
Troll slow and the results will be amazing! Weighs approxi- 
mately 1/5 ounce, available in 10 colors. 


SPOT -TAIL°-MINNOW 1300 SERIES 


%3 Actual Size 


JOINTED MODEL 


SPOT TAIL MINNOW has been proven tops with fishermen 
thousands of times, and now it has been further improved by 
the jointed action in the body. Real live minnow action every 
time with this newest Wood’s innovation. Weighs 14 ounce, 
available in 10 colors. 


ALL LURES ILLUSTRATED $1.25 EACH + MADE OF PLASTIC 
BUY FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


WOOD Manufacturing (. 


EL DORADO Meter: of the World teen ey oe ARKANSAS 
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Outfitting the Beginner 


Question: I don't know a thing about fly 
fishing, but I'm determined to learn. Please tell 
me what kind of outfit I should start with.— 
Edward H. Moran, Ark. 


Answer: If you're going to fish the lakes and 
streams of the Ozarks, a 9 or 9'%-ft. fly rod of 
medium-stiff action should do the job. Per- 
sonally, I use a 9'4-ft. 6-oz. rod of the best- 
quality bamboo. However, you may prefer a 
steel rod, which will cost less and retain its 
action longer 

The reel and line depend on the type of rod 
you get. The leading manufacturers are well 
qualified to recommend the right line for their 
rods, and the reel should be large enough to 
take this line as well as some backing.—R. B. 


Flies for Pennsylvania 


Question: I'm familiar with the flies used in 
New York, but now that I'm a resident of Penn- 
sylvania, I'd like to know what patterns I 
should use.—Theodore Foster II, Pa 

Answer: The flies used in the Catskills of 
New York and on the Ausable River in the 
Adirondacks are also suitable for the streams of 
eastern Pennsylvania. Some favorite patterns 
are: Quill Gordon, Ginger Quill, Light Cahill, 
Dark Cahill, Royal Coachman, Light Hendrick- 
son. Dry sizes run from 12 to 18: wet sizes 
from 10 to 16. Streamers are also good, and of 
course there will be times when you'll also want 
to use live bait.—R. B. 


Parasitic Worms 


Question: Can you explain why fish have 
worms?—Lee Armstrong, Ark 


Answer: Some of the worms found in fresh- 
water fish are known to enter the victim through 
the skin, but it is possible that others are taken 
in with food 

H. S. Davis. of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, has written me that “none of these 
worms are able to develop in man, so no danger 
need be anticipated from eating the. flesh of 
a parasitized fish.” 

Fish may be infected one year, and not the 
next. And worms are seldom present when the 
water is really cold.—R. B 


Double-purpose Rod 


Question: What is the best type of rod, reel, 
and bait for both trout and bass fishing?— 
David Porterfield, Tex. 


Answer: A good all-round fly and natural- 
bait outfit for both bass and trout is a 9-ft. stiff- 
action fly rod with reel and line to match. Your 
choice of flies and lures, of course, will be de- 
termined both by the rod as well as the type of 
fish you are seeking.—R. B 


To Remove Line Dressing 


Question: I find I have trouble making long 
casts without getting a backlash or having the 
line pile up on the spool. I think it's due to the 
dressing that has been used. How can I remove 
this without injuring my line?—Charles P 
Brand, Pa 


Answer: If the line is used as it is, the dress- 
sing will probably disappear after a reasonable 
time. But you might try stretching your line 
between two trees and washing it with mild 
soap and water.—R. B 
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GOOD RIDDANCE 


(continued from page 34) 


spearman comes within striking range. 

Gar have a habit of roving three or 
four feet below the top of the water, 
showing up in the radiance of the jack 
like silvery, slim torpedoes with long, 
bill-shaped snouts that identify them 
unmistakably. Whether they bore down 
for deeper water at the near approach 
of light, or flash away like silver 
streaks, they present the prod wielder 
with a fast and difficult target. 

The bowfin is suspicious and dislikes 
being cornered in shoal water. As the 
dark shadow of the boat slides silently 
in on him he is likely to come charging 
out, seeking shelter in the weeds. Often, 
in his frantic haste to escape, he’ll rush 
under the boat and disappear for keeps 
in the shadows beyond. 

Once impaled, a big carp or bowfin 
proves full of fight. Usually the spear- 
man has to pin the fish down on bottom 
and hold it there until the fiercest of its 
struggles are over. Even so, it will still 
be doing plenty of threshing and fight- 
ing when brought aboard, and most 
veteran prod men keep a short club or 
hammer handy for killing each fish 
before it is freed from the spear. 

Nocturnal spearing is an ideal sport 
for two or three men—or for a sports- 
men's club. In many sections club mem- 
bers organize spring spearing cam- 
paigns, to safeguard the supply of game 
fish by thinning out the undesirables. 

If carp, bowfins, and gar infest your 
lakes and rivers, and if night spearing is 
not outlawed in your state—-a question 
your local conservation officer can 
readily answer—better give this useful 
sport a whirl. THE END 
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_Jere’s a bait container that will 
keep minnows alive on long auto- 
mobile trips. I made it myself and have 
used it on trips of 500 miles or more, 
in all kinds of weather, without losing a 
minnow. 

Drill a hole in the top of a 5-gal. oil 
can, near the edge, and insert a piece 
ot ',-in. metal tubing long enough to 
reach within 1 in. of the bottom. Solder 
the tubing in the hole, leaving about 
1 in. extending above the top of the can. 
Solder a nipple of tubing in the spout. 
Finally, make sure that the lid is ab- 
solutely airtight. 

When you're ready for a trip, put 
water in the can to within 2 or 3 in. 


of the top, dump in the minnows, and 
screw on the lid. Put the can in the 
car and attach a suction hose from the 
engine intake to the nipple on the spout. 
(This suction hose is like the ones that 
operate windshield wipers; any garage 
can equip your engine with the neces- 
sary attachment.) 

The vacuum does the trick, sucking 
air through the intake tube to circulate 
through the water. Be sure that the 
hole in the nipple tubing is no larger 
than is necessary to create sufficient 
suction. Often a hole little larger than 
the diameter of a pin will do. If the 
hole is too large it will draw in too much 
air.—F. J. Otradovec. 


How to Cateh Catfish 


_ of words have been written 
on how to catch bass and trout, 
but compartively little has been said 
about how to catch catfish. If you 
have a boat, a trotline will take more 
pounds of catfish an hour than any 
other method, except a seine. Or if you 
prefer to fish from the bank of a 
stream, you can tie your lines to over- 
hanging limbs and bushes. 

Regardless of the method you use, 
the important thing is to keep your 
hooks near the bottom in the daytime, 
and near the surface at night. Big cat- 
fish will not come near the banks in 
daylight if the water is shallow, but 
they will in the dark. In fact, at night 
I have seen fish, so big that their backs 
stuck out of the water, enter water only 
a foot deep. Crawfish and minnows stay 
in shallow places or under rocks, which 
is where the catfish go to look for them 

If you set out bank lines or trotlines 
at night, sink the hooks only 6 in. 
below the surface, whether the water 
is shallow or deep, and use live bait 
that can move around. You'll be amazed 
at the number of fish you catch. Chub 
minnows and other small fish make 
good bait. When using them, put the 
hook through the first dorsal fin. This 
will not prevent the bait from swim- 
ming around and attracting catfish at 
quite a distance. Crawfish also make 
good live bait for either night or day- 
time fishing. 

If you run your lines at night, tie a 
shiny object, such as a tin-can lid, at 
the point where you have each line 
fastened, and you'll be able to locate 
them easily with a light. 

I have used earthworms for bait and 
have got fair results. When using 
worms, however, be sure to hide the 
hook completely, for catfish are not 
stupid—-as many people suppose. 

I have also tried dozens of catfish-bait 
formulas, and the one that gets me the 
most fish is composed of equal parts (by 
weight) of hamburger meat, Limburger 
cheese, and ordinary baking flour 
Water should be added, and the con- 
coction stirred until it is good and stiff 
The result is a bait with a strong odor 
of the right kind for catfish. 

While big catfish are sometimes 
caught on small baits, small catfish are 
seldom caught on large ones. So if you 
want to land a real prize, use a large 
piece of bait made from the above 
formula.—M. C. Hosmer. 
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Northwestern Sea Foods 


‘hould you visit some of the beaches 
or inland tidal waters of Oregon or 
Washington, you may be invited to go 
hunting for geoduck, commonly known 
as “gooeyduck.” If you’re a sportsman 
from the East or Midwest you’ll prob- 
ably begin to have happy visions of 
blinds, decoys, and booming shotguns. 
It happens, though, that a geoduck is 
not a bird but a clam. He makes his 
home in 2 or 8 ft. of sand, and only 
during an extremely low tide can his 
neck be seen protruding slightly above 
the surface. Although he is similar to a 
mallard in size and shape, he is actually 
a bivalve, his body being partially cov- 
ered on either side by shell. 

“Gooeyducking” is best done by 
hunters working in pairs. While one 
sneaks up on the clam and grabs him 
by his slippery neck, the other en- 
deavors to undermine him with a 
shovel. This is more easily said than 
done. The usual result is a furious race 
between the shoveler and the clam, who 
is no slouch himself when it comes to 
digging his way deeper into the sand. 

Formerly abundant, the geoduck— 
which is sometimes confused with other 
large clams of less desirable character 

is now found only in a few localities. 
Preserving by canning is prohibited by 
law, and in some districts the daily take 
is limited to a single geoduck. Adult 
specimens, however, may weigh several 
pounds, and when properly cooked (af- 
ter being prepared, which is a trick in 
itself) are said to be delicious. 

Another little-known delicacy of the 
Northwest is salmon cheeks. Peel off 
the skin just back of the eye of an 
adult salmon and you'll find a pocket of 
nearly white meat (about % in. thick 
and the size of a half dollar) which can 
be easily removed with a thin-bladed 
knife. When breaded, then fried or 
broiled, this rich, tender meat tastes 
somewhat like pork tenderloin. A dozen 
cheeks make an ample serving. Similar 
cheeks, considerably smaller, are also to 
be found in all other members of the 
salmon family, as well as in the various 
types of trout and halibut. 


Candlefish—Another Delicacy 


Still another delicacy little known 
except in the Northwest is the candle- 
fish. Although small in size, in spawning 
season these fish choke the streams 
leading into the Columbia and Fraser 
Rivers, where they are dipped up by the 
hundreds of thousands. A member of 
the smelt family, and _ scientifically 
known as the Eulachon (Thaleichthys 
pacificus), this slender fish of 10 or 12 
in. has an extremely oily flesh. The 
natives and early pioneers would dry 
candlefish, thread them with wicks, and 
use them as candles. Lest this be 
doubted, the reader is referred to such 
.uthorities as Jordan and Everman who, 
in their book American Food and Game 
Fishes, further describe the candlefish 
as “An excellent panfish, unsurpassed 
by any fish whatsoever in delicaty of 
the flesh, which is far superior to that 
£ any trout; remarkable in extreme 
oiliness, but the oil has a very delicate, 
attractive flavor.”—Macy H. Lapham. 
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| AquaTab pel- AQUA-BAT 
7, ) let, gas collects t bobs into its 
Y * in head of the ely cycle of life- r 
AQUA-BAT like motions ; 
Sa 


AQUA-BAT is a miraculous patented plug that actually “looks alive.” Yes, it 
really moves by itself! Simply insert a long-lasting AquaTab pellet; cast AQUA- 
BAT on calm surface or in weed pocket and watch it kick up a fuss. And more 
when you retrieve AQUA-BAT it comes in with a wiggling, fish-getting wobble. 
$1.65 


AQUA-BAT with supply of AquaTab pellets 


If your dealer can’t supply, send his name with order. 
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GHS & COMPANY | 
ell Street, Dover, N. J. go 

















Fishermen everywhere say 


 Quilby 
Minnow 


Ee a? EP? “SS Rees IS THE 
FIVE STRIP CONSTRUCTION HOTTEST LURE FOR ALL GAME FISH 
FOR DISCRIMINATING ANGLERS WIGGLES, LOOKS, ACTS LIKE LIVE BAIT 


CATALOGUE 60 sizes and colors. Unweighted for Fly Fishing. 
USLAN, Inc., Spring Valley, N. Y. 





Weighted for Spinning or Plug Casting. 


, Send For Free Colorful Descriptive Folder 
THE PEQUEA WORKS, INC. STRASBURG, PA. 




































‘ ~ , _ . | " al 
NET MAKING KIT $1 
Make good, deep landing nets, 
live bags, hammocks, minnow 
Nets, traps etc. Fascinating 
and profitable as row on row 
you watch 'em grow. Latest 
book on net making—over 175 
pictures, patented shuttle and 
mesh gage, all for only $1, plus 
10c pstg. New catalog included 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 
NETCRAFT CoO. 
Dept. B-1 Toledo 12, 0. 


@ NON SPINNING SPOOL | 





@ INITIAL DRAG CLUTCH 
@ AUXILIARY LOCK 


@ THUMB ACTION 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 
Franchises Available 


FIHE ENTERPRISES 





1023 V RY Pl 
BURBANK, CALIF 

















FLY-TYING MATERIALS 


Once again we are able to supply our well known range of fine quality fly tying 
materials. We shall be pleased to hear from old customers and to receive new en- 
quiries. Our combined price list and fly tyers guide will be sent post free on request. 


E. VENIARD, 138, Northwood Road, Thornton Heath, England 


(Specialists in materials for trout and salmon flies) 
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BAIT 
CANTEEN 


assures 
bigger 
catches! 








DEALERS 
JOBBERS 
WANTED 
Patented combination metal-bound sours wall fibre hoard 


construction. Light weight, strong over and special 

Canteen moss turnished. 

THREE } Mode! Ra lear e) _Model Cc Model D 

SIZES 7”x14"x6”" 14°x14"x6" 
) $1. ‘8s ‘PP $2.95 pp. $4.65 pp 

If your dealer can't supply, order direct, giving his name 


THE CANTEEN COMPANY, OBERLIN, OHIO 
Also made in Canada by Superior Products Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


LOOK -=> 
for Rupture Help. 


Try a Brooks Patented Air 
Cushion appliance. This mar- 
velous invention for most forms 
of reducible rupture is GUAR- 
ANTEED to bring YOU heav- 
enly comfort and security— 
dey and night—at work and 
t play—or it costs you NOTH- 
I G! Thousands happy. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard pads or 
ae. For men, women, and 
ildren. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. 
Not sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan, and 
Proof of Results. Ready for you NOW! 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 156-B State St., 


LOAD YOUR OWN 
AND SAVE 


Get this new Belding & Mull Handbook on 
Handloading Ammunition for accuracy and 
economy. It contains all the dope you need 
to handload safely and accurately any cen- 
ter-fire rifle or pistol ammunition. A step- 
by-step guide to handloading, complete with 
ballistic tables and more than 1500 sug- 
gested loads for rifle and handgun. 133 
pages. Price 60c postpaid. 








Marshall, Mich. 











Order yours today. 


BELDING & MULL Fi2,%2%.<722 
DETROIT BULLET TRAPS 


USED 
EXCLUSIVELY BY 


Ed McGivern and 
Claude Parmelee | 


Detroit Bullet Traps 
are compact, simple, 
inexpensive and pro- 
vide highest efficiency 
without the use of 
sand or waste. Ideal 
for .22 caliber rifles 
and all pistols and revolvers. 
CLAUDE PARMELEE MODEL, 16” x 16” x SS Ibs. 
$25.00 FOB Detroit. 
STANDARD MODEL, 12” x 14” x 37 ibs. $16.00 
FOB Detroit. 


DETROIT BULLET TRAP COMPANY 


8600 LYNDON AVE. DETROIT 21, WV MICH. 


Send for this FREE BOOK on 






















ARTHRITIS © NEURITIS © SCIATICA | es 


If you suffer the agonizing pains of these diseases 
when the usual remedies have failed, learn about a 
specialized system proven for treating. This marvelous 
treatment is completely exptamed in the Ball Clinic's 
FREE BOOK. No Obligation. Write Today. 
Ball Clinic, Dept. 532 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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Fishhook First Aid | 
Hooking a | 


ooking a fish is fun. 

human being, perhaps yourself, i 
anything else BUT. From the recent 
experience of removing a big bass hook 
embedded past the barb in my daugh- 
ter’s finger I learned much. From doc- 
tors I have learned more. 

To guard against the possibility of 
infection, every sportsman should get 
tetanus shots before venturing out with 
either rod or gun. Two single injections 
of tetanus toxoid, taken two months 
apart, are painless and give almost com- 
plete lifelong immunization. The only 
reaction to these preventive shots is a 
slightly “lame” arm for a day or so 
after each of the two injections. Tetanus 
antitoxin, taken after a puncture wound, 
is another matter. The reaction is 





usually severe, with rash, high tem-| 


perature, and other unpleasant results. | 
Assuming that you have had your | 


tetanus shots, the hook in your anatomy 
is still a problem, be it a tiny dry-fly 
hook or a barb on a pickerel plug. 

If the barbed point is buried, the 


old “Spartan” school of thought was to | 


“just push it on through and out.” This 


| frightening suggestion is obviously im- 
| possible if a fly is involved or the hook 
| is one of a double or treble set. A large 


leader eye, as well, would make this 
extremely painful and impractical. 

The simplest way to remove a buried 
barb is to pull it out the way it went in. 
It takes strength and it must be done 
firmly and quickly, the same way you 
take a hook out of a fish’s jaw. Hold 
the fly or hook to prevent turning or 
slipping. Press down to stretch the in- 
cision made by the point so that there 
will be room for the barb to return 
without catching into the flesh on the 
barb side of the “tunnel.” 


JF POINT 1S BURIED, PUSH DOWN TO 


| STRETCH INCISION 70 MAKE ROOM 


FOR BARB AS YOU TURN HOOK BACK 
OUT ALONG ITS LINEOF ENTRANCE 





IF POINT PROTRUDES, CUT OFF HOOK 
CLOSE 70 FLESH, g AT “A” OR AT'B’ 





PULL POINT OUT W/TH A CIRCULAR 
MOTION FOLLOWING CURVE OF HOOK, 
IF CUT AT'A’ IF CUT AT ‘BY TURN 
SHANK OF HOOK BACK OUT OF WOUND 


If the hook is one of two or more at- 
tached to a plug, try to unscrew or de- 
tach the plug from the hook. Have 
someone hold the hook to prevent move- 
ment while it is being detached. It is 
important to remove a plug or spoon 
if more than one hook of a set is em- 
bedded. 

Should the barbed point protrude 
from your flesh a different technique is 
required for removal. There are two 
ways to do this without the aid of a 


“xemy” Combat Jackets *3.98 


Men’‘s Sizes 32 to 42 


Made to U. S. Army specifi- 
cations. Army twill cloth top 
jackets. Four pockets, water 
repellent. Drawstring waist 
$1 deposit with order, balance 
C.O.D. plus postage. Send 
for FREE path mag 


HERCULES SALES CO., Dept. OLC 
156 Henry St., New York 2, N. Y. 











*| HOW TO CAST FOR BASS 


Special tricks in casting for bass! 
Pointers on use of bass bugs, 
spinners, wigglers and other 
lures. How to judge effects of 
water and weather. Hundreds of 
helpful hints. Fully illustrated 
96 pages. Only 35c! Address 
Dept. 19 
OUTDOOR LIFE 

353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y 


DEERSKIN GLOVES 


We'll tan your skins and from 
them make fine custom-made 
GLOVES for you for less than 
one-half the retail price. Choice of men's and 
ladies’ styles fashioned by master craftsmen. 
Mokers of fine gloves since 1791. Write for 
folder and prices. E. L. HEACOCK CO, 
Dept. 2. Gloversville, N. Y. 



























TELESCOPES-MICROSCOPES 
HIGHEST QUALITY at amazingly LOW 
PRICES Featherweight 6x30-8x30-7x5« 
§0x50 and Super 12x50mm Many others 
Field Glasses, Telescopes, Microscopes, etc 
WAR SURPLUS at Rare Bargains. Lerge 
List. Buy DIRECT from Manufacturer 
Established 32 years. CATALOG FREE 


DuMaurier Co. Dept. 1! Elmwra, N.Y 






New Desig 


Modernize Your Gun! improve Your Score! 
Most durable grips made. Positively unbreak- 
able! For Colt, Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard, 
Ortgies. Luger & Mausers in a wide choice of 
beautiful designs in ivory, pearl, walnut, onyx, etc 
Low prices. FREE CATALOG. Dealers Wanted 


SPORTS, INC., (Mfrs.) 5581 Broadway. Dept. C.1, Chicago 40, ili 


SADDLE LEATHER HOLSTERS 


.. Also certridge belts, shell cases, western 
saddles, oti er saddle leather products. Made 
by pioneer Western saddle makers since 1857. 

Ask your dealer or write for catalog. 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., Portiand 4, Ore. 























BUILD YOUR OWN CABIN! 


Here's an amazing new book that shows you com- 
plete detailed plans for building your own log 
cabin. bungalow or hunting lodge! 256 informa- 
tion-packed pages and 180 diagrams tell you all 
about laying foundation, building walls, laying 
floors. shingling roofs—yes. even installing — b- 
ing and electricity without 
expensive hired help! An 
astonishing money-saving 
bargain at ONLY $1.98! 
Order this big 256-page book 
now for 7 days’ FREE trial! 
On delivery pay postman 
only $1.98 plus postage—or 
$2.48 for handsome Buck- 
ram-bound DeLuxe Edition! 
Use it a whole week FREE! 
If not delighted, return 
for full refund! 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 











| ourpoor LIFE, Dept. 19 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. | 
| Send me How to Build Cabins in edition checked: 
| [7 DeLuxe Edition Regular Editi | 
| LJ Buekram, $2.48 Cloth, $4.98 | 
I pay postman price plus postag en book | 
| ives. If not satisfied, I may, ges ok withi 7 
jays for full refund 
| ' wu | 
te i 
| Name ee . es . . ee * apn). | 
| Address | 
| | 
City wp < Zone State 
| f]) Check here if you send payment with ord: nd | 
ve willl pay shipping costs. Same return privilege 
fect eny aie eeenaneeenamndieal 
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surgeon. If cutting pliers are available 
sever the hook behind the barb and 
turn the main part of the shank out 
the way it entered. Or cut it off where 
the shaft enters the flesh and pull out 
the short section of barbed point. 

Once the hook has been removed wash 
the area with some antiseptic and keep 
it clean. There is little bleeding from 
this type of puncture wound, and a 
scab forms almost at once. Check with 
your doctor if serious swelling or red- 
ness occurs. 

If you have no means of cutting off 
the embedded hook, and are near help, 


remove any attached plug, spoon, or 
line (if it can be done without moving 
the embedded hook) and head for as- 
sistance. This is particularly advisable 
when the hook is difficult to reach. 
Here are several points to remember: 
Get tetanus shots before you go fish- 
ing; use clean new hooks instead of old, 
stained ones; carry wire-cutting pliers 
in your tackle box; cut apart any dou- 
ble or treble set if embedded; carry 
first-aid kit for after-removal treat- 
ment; use barbless hooks for more 
sport in fishing, and a lot less trouble 
in unhooking a human.—C. B. Colby. 





Aretiec Hunters Find “Turneoat”’ Ptarmigan Good Sport 





N? other North American game bird 
1 N undergoes as complete and striking 
a seasonal change of plumage as the 
ptarmigan. This hardy member of the 
grouse family, found in the far north 
and at high altitudes in mountain 
country, observes the seasons by chang- 
ing color almost exactly as do the 
weasel and snowshoe rabbit. 

As these two “turncoats” accomplish 
their spring and autumn change by a 
gradual molting of their fur and the 
growing of a new coat, so does the ptar- 
migan undergo seasonal molts, replac- 
ing its brown plumage in the fall with 
one of white, and reversing the process 
when the first patches of bare ground 
begin to appear in the spring. At no 
time, however, is the bird better camou- 
flaged than when its spring change is 
half completed, for at that time of the 
year the country is a mottled pattern of 
rocks, moss, lichen, and snow patches, 
and the half-brown, half-white bird 
fits perfectly into these surroundings. 

During the summer, some white re- 
mains on the wings, legs, and underpart 
of the ptarmigan’s body, while in the 
winter his white plumage is broken by 
his black tail and his dark eyes and 
bill. The bird can usually manage to 
keep his tail fairly well hidden while 
perched in the branches of a willow 
clump. But his dark eyes and bill often 
give him away. Many an arctic hunter 
has spotted a ptarmigan that might have 
gone unnoticed in the white landscape 
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had the bird not made the mistake of 
suddenly moving his black-billed head. 

Sportsmen seldom encounter this bird, 
merely because they do not often get 
into ptarmigan country. But those who 
have hunted him report high-grade 
sport. 

Feeding on bugs, berries, insects, and 
other fare, ptarmigan spend the summer 
in family groups, the old pair leading 
the chicks across the treeless moors. In 
the winter, the birds usually leave their 
exposed summer homes and migrate to 
sheltered valleys, where they gather in 
flocks numbering hundreds, and find 
protection among the willows and scrub 
spruce timber. 

Like all grouse, the ptarmigan rises 
with a roar of wings and flies fast. But 
he is not especially wary, and the hunter 
who can take a good pointer or setter 
into the far north would be almost sure 
to find unusual sport.—Ben East. 
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Eliminates 
“fly-wheel 
action!” 


(cause of casting drag and back lash) 
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Plugcast 
$10.50 


Deluxe 
Lakecast 
$10.50 





Castrite  ‘ibeal \ | 
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The Anti-Inertia Spool allows quicker 
take-away of the lure with no drag! 
The Anti-Inertia Spool allows instant stop 
when the lure strikes with no back lash! 
The Anti-Inertia Spool allows perfect 
casts every time with light or heavy lures! 
Now there are seven Langley 
Casting Reels from $6.75 to $15. 
At dealers everywhere. 








Langley Corporation, 660 Second, San Diego, Calif. 
Makers of Field Tested Fishing Reels 
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Wears Up to 
3 TIMES LONGER! 


Shakopee” 


WERECRD 


A WONDER LINE 










WEXFORD 
Wins Fight 
With 43 Ib. 
Muskie 


Pictured is 43 pound Silver 
Muskie caught by E.B. YOUNG, 
near Blind River, Canada. 
WEXFORD 20 pound test line 
was used, and Shakespecore 
MARHOFF Reel. 


Proved superior by in- 
dependent tests . . . fish- 
tested by sportsmen in 
the proving gt rounds of 
America’s lakes, rivers and streams, 
WEXFORD is the most wanted of all 
fishing lines. 

Braided of Nylon, Wexford, wears 
up to 3 times longer, averages 7 times 
more water resistant than any other 
of 10 leading lines tested. 


That means you get more for your 
money, cast better, have more fishing 
fun. At your sports store. 


FREE 1949 TACKLE BOOK 


and Pocket Fishing Calendar. Newest in Reels 
Rods, Lines, Accessories, Fishing Tips. Mail 
the coupon on opposite page. 


Famous Shakespeare Reels 


BR 


WONDEREEL PRESIDENT 


. HONOR BUILT FOR 
“OVER FIFTY YEARS 





MAIL COUPON ON 
OPPOSITE PAGE 
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BASS AT LAST! 


(continued from page 27) 


would, this fellow couldn’t get away to 
go deer hunting. So he pitched a tent 
in a room adjoining his office and out- 
fitted it with hunting gear. For a few 
minutes every day he sat on a camp 
chair in front of the tent cleaning rifles, 
| oiling boots, or sharpening knives. His 
| associates thought he had lost his mind. 
I figure he saved it. 
| Talk and daydreams were about all 
| Joe and I had. We had no time and, even 
if that could have been remedied, we 
had no gasoline or tires to take us to 
bass waters. There was a war on. So 
| we talked about bass fishing, Joe bend- 
| ing over an ailing automatic printer and 
| I, still tense from the strain of making 
| deadlines, shouting of rods and plugs 
| above the staccato of the teletypes. 
Joe seemed remarkably well-informed 
on largemouth bass and how to fool 
them and I heard from him many things 
I'd never known before. Invariably our 
sessions Wound up with assurances that 
in the postwar future, when a guy could 
go fishing again, we’d get together in 
a place where strikes wouldn’t have to 
be imagined and the bass we landed 
could actually be placed on a stringer. 
That verbal fishing that Joe and I did 
was a long time ago. I got out of the 
news business and landed in a spot 
where I could spend week-ends the way 
they should be spent. And always when 
the bass were striking I thought of Joe 
still fighting those teletypes. Some- 
times I telephoned him to come on down. 
But it was the same story. He couldn't 
make it. Then, that blistering day in 
mid-August, on the poorest week-end of 





the season, he called me. 


That’s why, as we pushed deeper into 
the cove, I wanted so desperately for 
one of those streamline Grand Lake 
bass to explode under the lure. Joe 


|deserved a break. But apparently it 


wasn't to be. After two hours of futile 
casting, with his faith still undimin- 
ished, he began to look thoughtful. 

“You know,” he mused, “I doubt the 
fish are in this cove.” 

“I've begun to swing around to some 
such idea myself,” I admitted. 

“They must be lying in the deep cool 
places. Water’s too warm for ‘em here.” 

“That's the theory,” I agreed, “and 
this is the same routine I’ve been 
through time and again since the 
weather got hot. Want to try some deep 





| how we fished the deep holes! 


holes ?”’ 

“Sure.” 

We fished some deep holes. Brother, 
Grand 
Lake covers fifty thousand acres, and 
most of it is deep. There was no prac- 
tical limit on our operations. The sun, 
a flaming symbol of heat, had climbed 


|; up to where it could get a good solid 


| 


crack at us and now, it seemed, was 
doing its best to drive us through the 
bottom of the boat. There was no trace 
of a breeze—just blazing, desiccating 
heat. I was soon ready to throw in the 
towel and mark down another defeat. 
Joe? He was as chipper as a robin in 
the spring. The experts, he insisted, 
were quite sure that bass could be 
taken under such conditions provided 





the proper technique is used. This tech- 
nique consisted of tossing out a deep- 
running plug and permitting it to sink 
for thirty or forty seconds before start- 
ing a slow retrieve. Until noon, when I 
demanded time out for lunch, Joe con- 
tinued to probe the depths, although I 
long since had given up. 

Joe still had half a sandwich in his 
hand when he picked up his rod and 
announced casually that he was ready 
to resume his fishing. He awakened me 
from a dream of a cold shower and a 
colder bottle. I stared at him in amaze- 
ment. I had seen some eager beavers in 
my time but never anything like this. 

“You mean you haven't had enough ?” 
I demanded. 

He looked at me as if he couldn't 
believe I actually was considering 
quitting. 

“Plenty of bass in this lake,’ he said. 

“Millions of them. You may have 
noticed, though, that right at the 
moment they’re playing hard to get.” 

“They can be had.” 

Back we went to dragging the bottom 
while the sun got hotter and hotter and 
I began to regret I ever had mentioned 
bass to Joe Grubbs. I was sure that if 
I never saw another bass that would be 
soon enough. It seemed to me we had 
been floating around in that cramped 
boat since time began. 


We Try New Tactics 


It was well past midafternoon when 
Joe announced a change in strategy. His 
opening remark gave me a spark of 
hope which was quickly quenched. 
“Well,” he said, ‘‘we’ve fished deep and 
we've fished medium.” 

“Amen,” I sighed. The guy couldn’t 
possibly have anything else in mind. 
But he did. 

“You know any shallow, sloping 
points, with maybe some stumps and 
rocks on them?” 

“Yep,” I admitted guardedly. 

“Let's try ‘em.” 

I groaned. 

“These bass will feed sometime to- 
day,”’ Joe argued. “I’ve got a hunch 
they'll run into those shallow places 
after minnows about sunset.” 

“We'll have to wade,” I said. 

We took the boat back to the dock 


- and drove to a shoreline such as Joe 


had described, arriving when the sun 
was only an hour or so high. He stepped 
into the warm water with the same air 
of eager expectancy he had shown at 
dawn and proceeded to fish around the 
stumps and rocks with a weedless lure. 

The water off the gently sloping bank 
was not more than two feet deep and it 
was easy wading except for an occa- 
sional rock or stump. I had left my rod 
in the car and carried only a camera 
with which I hoped to snap some action 
pictures in the unlikely event Joe did 
arouse a bass. If there were any fish 
caught I wanted Joe to catch them. 

My first intimation that Joe’s luck 
had improved was a look on his face. 
The bass struck without noticeable 
commotion at the base of a stump which 
ran its roots like brawny arms far out 
into the water. Joe never said a word, 
but the smile that spread over his face 
could have been put in the bank. 
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The fish came along docilely for a 
few feet with Joe reeling cautiously. 
Then the fireworks started. Without 
warning, the bass, a_ three-pounder, 
flashed clear of the water in a frenzied 
attempt to throw the hook. 

In the last rays of the sun it was like 
one of those Christmas tableaux, a 
moment to store with one’s library of 
treasured memories. Joe and I stood 
gaping, hardly believing what our eyes 
told us was a fact. The bass seemed to 
hang there like a fish painted on a 
calendar, powerful greenish body bent 
like a bow and the black-and-orange 
skirt of the lure dangling from its open 
mouth. 

Then it splashed back on its tail and 
opened a campaign for freedom worthy 
of the largemouth’s sometimes exagger- 
ated reputation. I was glad Joe had 
hooked this particular fish, for not all 
bass fight so hard. Joe was kept busy 
as the raging bass, turning first this 
way and then that, sought the shelter 
of roots and rocks, or rushed straight 
for the strained rod. 

“Lead him over here,” I suggested 
when I saw the fish was spent. 

With my left hand I caught the leader 
and lifted the fish’s head free of the 
water. I clamped right thumb and fore- 
finger on the lower jaw and passed Joe’s 
prize to him. He examined it as proudly 
as if it had been a new son, wearing still 
that quiet smile of deep satisfaction 
that had been with him since the strike. 

“And some guys waste their time 
playing golf!’’ he said. 

Joe turned confidently back to his 
fishing. The sun was well down and 
fleets of clouds, lighted by its afterglow, 
sailed slowly along the western horizon. 
A heavy gurgle broke the surface of 
the water, followed almost immediately 
by another and another. Joe’s smile 
widened as he yanked back on the rod. 
One of those splashes had been a strike. 
He brought in a chunky two-pounder 
and then in quick succession three other 
bass almost as large. 

“’Spect we'd better call it quits,’ I 
said regretfully, as darkness neared. 

“Any time,” Joe agreed. His voice 


was the voice of a man who is at peace 
with the world. I chuckled. 

“What's funny?” Joe asked 
gently. 

“This whole deal. You came out from 
the city and gave the local boys a les- 
son. Best string of bass caught here in 
a month. It’s kinda funny.” 

Joe lifted his fish from the water and 
eyed them happily in the: fading light. 


indul- 


“You don’t know how funny!” he said. 
“Why ?” 
‘““Maybe you won't believe it—and 
maybe you will—but that’s the first 


time in my life I ever fished for bass.”’ 
“Now, Joe,”’ I choked, “nobody could 
handle a rod like that without 
“Well,” Joe laughed, ‘‘a guy can read, 
can't he? And he can practice in his 
backyard, can't he?”’ THE END 


Pulp Without Pollution 


‘tream pollution resulting from waste 

liquors produced in the manufacture 

of sulphite wood pulp may be eliminated 
by a new chemical process. 

Normally, sulphite pulp is processed 
by cooking wood chips with an acid 
produced by the action of sulphur 
dioxide upon limestone. Under this 
method, a ton of waste organic solids is 
a by-product for every ton of pulp 
manufactured. If this waste is dumped 
into lakes or streams, it may create a 
serious pollution problem. 

By substituting magnesium for the 
limestone, the new process makes it 
possible to evaporate and burn the left- 
over cooking liquors. Chemicals can be 
recovered for use again, and organic 
solids can be used as fuel. 


The new process is the result of about | 


10 years of co-operative research by the 


Howard Smith Paper Mills of Ontario, | 


Canada; the Babcock and Wilcox Co., 
manufacturers of boilers and other 
equipment; and the Pulp Division of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. It is already 
in operation at a plant of the Weyer- 
haeuser Co. at Longview, Wash., and 


will be made generally available to the | 


American pulp industry. 





Fish Rule 


on Rod Tells 


Whether They're Legal 








Strips of adhesive tape wound around the rod show legal lengths for various fish 


H™ often have you found yourself 
i with a fish that was just about 
legal length—but you couldn't be sure? 
And, if you are like me, your rule was 
back home or in the car parked half a 
mile away. 

Here’s a trick I learned from an old- 
timer. He took a strip of adhesive tape 
about 1 in. long and wrapped it around 
my fishing rod, near the butt. Then, 
6 in. farther up, he wrapped another 
piece. The distance between the two 
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pieces was the legal bluegill limit in 
the state where we were fishing. An 
inch above the second piece another was 
added—-for trout—-and 3 in. farther up 
(10 in. from the bottom strip) went a 
piece to show the limit for black bass. 

Now, whenever I go fishing my rule 
goes with me. The adhesive tape doesn't 
hurt the rod and can be left on in- 
definitely. If you prefer a neater job, 
windings of silk can be used in place of 
the tape.—-Bruce E. Vinkemulder. 





Shrahespee 


WONDEREEL 


GIVES YOU 


3-Way Spin Control Is the Secret 


1. Oversize tail end bearing. 

2. Adjustable head end spool cap. 

3. Lightweight spool for easy starting, 

quick stopping. 
Only Shakespeare WONDEREEL is 
engineered to give you 3-Way Spin 
Control which reduces backlash to a 
minimum. 

You'll be amazed at the way your 
bait will travel 35 to 40 yards with 
little effort. Backlash is prevented by 
special patented features listed above. 
Spool starts to spin fast, slows down 
as plug slows down and stops spin- 
ning as plug hits water thus prevent- 
ing overwinding of line which is 
major cause of backlash. - 

Beginners learn to cast with 
Wondereel in 5 minutes. Experts like 
it when out of practice or for night 
fishing. At your sports store in deluxe, 


lightweight or reg- bagpeo” 


ular models. 


FREE 1949 Tackle Book 
and Pocket Fishing 
Calendar. Newest in 
Reels, Rods, Lines, Ac- 
cessories, Fishing Tips. 
Send coupon. 





Shakespeare Company 
Dept. 21, Kalamazoo 2, Michigan 
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Don’t take chances 
with 


acid 
indigestion 
Take 


TUMS 


wherever you go! 


Whenever you travel — 
by car, by plane, by bus, 
by train—buy Tums first! 
Tums relieve acid indi- 
gestion and heartburn 
almost instantly. You 
feel better fast! With 
Tums, nothing to mix 
or stir. And Tums con- 
tain no baking soda 
(bicarbonate). So, no 
danger of overalkalizing 
— no acid rebound. 
Travel in comfort. Trav- 
el with Tums! Night and 
day, at home or away, 
always carry TUMS. 
Quick relief for acid in- 
digestion. 







To feel better, 
try one or two TUMS 
after breakfast. 
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On better lures 


McMAHON 


Sucuels 


3 TIMES 
STRONGER 


af Three 
We lliou 


lures were made better 


mn 1948 with McMahon swivels 
Semples to dealers and manufacturers 


Marine Specialties Mfg. Co 
“ a ' “ 








RELIEF...OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


A simple ... sturdy truss support 
built nature's way by old surgical 
apphance manufacturer. You risk 
nothing for relief or your money 

back. Send now for free booklet. 


WEB TRUSS CO. Dept. OL-7 ‘Hagerstown, Md. 


[HOME & CABIN PLAN BOOK 
—- EXTERIORS WITH 


a 
a FLOOR PLANS 


Low Cost Cabins— Modern 
| Homes—Pre-Fabricated 

Houses—Fire Place Con- 
struction—Built-in Furni- 
ture. Row Boats. and 


87 Floor Plans Docks 

39 Exteriors SEND $2.00 
WOODBECK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
228 Winchester Place, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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HOW MUCH? 


(continued from page 19) 


Did you ever try to level a rifle in a 
dancing canoe? I finally pulled down 
the wildly oscillating front sight and 
squeezed off a shot. In one convulsive 
leap, the bull went from the water to 
the edge of the brush. I got off another 
shot as he crashed into the undergrowth. 
We heard him grunt somewhere back in 
the tangle as we hit the shore. 

“Look,” Ed said. He was pointing at 
blood on the leaves. A moment later we 
were heading into the brush. Now and 
then a stick would crack not far ahead 
and we knew the quarry was in trouble. 
Except for the slight noise we made, it 
was silent in the woods—and hot. The 
short hairs rose on my neck. That stalk 
made me imagine hunting a rogue ele- 
phant in Africa. 

We had trailed only a couple of hun- 
dred yards when there was a tremen- 
dous cracking of brush and the moose 
appeared thirty feet ahead. This time 
my aim was steady and two quick shots 
in the shoulder put him down to stay. 
| He sure looked big as he lay on the 
|ground. His antlers spread fifty-one 
inches and he had good palms. We went 
back to the canoe and returned with 
| scales, notebook, and knives. 
| We hung the scale on a convenient 
tree. Then, stripped to undershirts be- 
cause of the heat, we began cutting and 
weighing while the sweat dropped off us 
like rain. My arms were plenty tired 
when we finished the job and started 
tallying the weights. 

Here is what we had recorded: rear 





legs, 220 pounds; front legs, 178; head 
and horns, without neck, 120; neck 
meat, 105; ribs, 232; backbone, 103; 
liver, 24; heart 7. There was, in addi- 
tion, another 300 pounds of meat. The 
entrails were not weighed, but a con- 
servative estimate would put them at 
60 pounds. Fifteen pounds were allowed 
for lost blood. The total was 1,364 
pounds. 

That’s how much my moose weighed 
You can use the figures as a basis for 
estimating the weight of your bull. Or, 
if you want to be accurate, take along 
your scales. THE END 


Sports for Servicemen 
servicemen in 


| gerne me 
Alaska find a congenial head- 


quarters in the Fairbanks Armed Serv 
ces Y.M.C.A. During the winter months 
when temperatures of 60 below zero 
orbid outdoor activity, 2 popular attrac 
tion is the fly-tying class conducted by 
Frank Adams, director of the club. In 
April, arctic grayling can be taken in 
open glacial streams and there is ic« 
fishing in lakes for trout and northern 
pike. By the end of May, most of the ice 
is out and fishing begins in earnest, fol- 
lowed by seasons on bear, birds, moose, 
and caribou. 

Trips are arranged for parties of 
eight or more. Short-haul transporta- 
tion is by Army jeeps or trucks, with 
Air Force or chartered planes avail- 
able for long hops. The Fairbanks “Y” 
is maintained by the new U.S.O., for 
which funds are raised by the Commu- 
nity Chests of America. 





BIG BUCKS 


(continued from page 15) 


snow can go as silently as a shadow and 
see 200 to 300 yards in all directions. 

Less than a mile from the river 
we crossed a big deer track punched 
through the snow and into the wet 
leaves underneath. It had been made 
after daybreak, when the snow stopped 
falling. 

“That’s a heavy deer,” Frank said as 
we studied the sign. 

I nodded. “And I'll give odds that 
fellow is wearing horns!” 

The tracks led up into a stand of 
hardwood on a fairly steep ridge. 
“There’s quite a mountain beyond this 
ridge,” Frank remarked. “He won't 
climb it. He’ll turn one way or the 
other. If we can head him off one of 
us ought to get a shot.” 

We separated, Frank sticking to the 
track while I circled to the left. Five 
minutes later the sharp report of 
Frank’s .30/06 sporter smashed into the 
big-woods stillness. Before the echoes 
had stopped rolling he shot again, and 
then his hail came clearly through the 
timber. “Got him!” he called jubilantly. 

Frank had met the deer head-on, 
coming down off the ridge on its own 
back track. ‘‘When I put the cross hairs 
on him I thought he was a moose,” he 





grinned. That wasn’t as much of an 


exaggeration as it sounded, either. The 
buck was a ten-pointer and almost big 
enough to be mistaken for a moose 
Frank had missed his first shot but 
redeemed himself nicely by putting the 
second into the neck while the deer was 
traveling in overdrive. 

No one had shooting the following 
day. Knox, Rudy, and I had only one 
more day to hunt and we reconciled 
ourselves to the possibility of going out 
empty-handed. 

Pagel and I were hunting less than 
quarter of a mile apart early the next 
afternoon when young Arn came along 
to get help to hang an eight-pointer he 
had killed back in the hills. We went 
back with him and helped get the deer 
hung. Then we started for camp to- 
gether. No more than 100 yards from 
the scene of Arn’s kill we jumped a 
giant deer in a thick clump of under- 
brush. The buck was a ten-pointer and 
as he lunged away through the thicket 
it looked as if somebody had lashed a 
ladder-backed chair on his head. 

Pagel’s .30/06 sporter talked out be- 
fore he had made three jumps. But I 
caught a glimpse of the deer after that 
as he slashed over a low windfall with 
his flag still up, and I knew the shot 
had failed to connect. The buck broke 
into the clear and Pagel tried again. 
The deer went to his knees, staggered 
up, and dodged back into the brush. 

That was the beginning of as tough 
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a job of trailing a wounded buck as I've 
ever experienced. The deer traveled al- 
most due north, through some of the 
roughest and wildest country in the 
Porcupines, toward Lake Superior. We 
climbed steep slopes, clawed our way 
through windfalls, and went over ridges 
that seemed almost vertical. The buck 
was bleeding steadily. Time after time 
he lay down, got up, and lurched on. 

The afternoon was slipping away and 
we didn’t dare risk losing an hour while 
we sat and waited for the deer to stiffen. 
We pushed on, hoping to come up with 
the deer in every patch of cover, fear- 
ful of losing him if we failed to finish 
the job before dark. 


Heading for the Lake 


When we started down the long slope 
to Lake Superior, through tangles of 
slashing that made the going even 
harder, we were really puzzled. We had 
tracked the deer some two miles by that 
time and we expected him to circle back 
toward the Carp. Instead he kept travel- 
ing north. 

“He’s going down to the lake,” Arn 
predicted finally, and that was exactly 
what happened. Not far from the barren 
islet known as Lone Rock we came out 
of the timber onto the boulder-strewn 
beach. The trail ended just ahead of us. 
The deer actually walked out into the 
surf three or four paces and lay down 
in the icy water. He made no attempt 
to get up again and Pagel finished him 
at close range with a shot in the neck. 

We dressed him and hung him in a 
tree at the edge of the beach. “We'll 
come down the shore in the morning 
with the boat and take him back the 
easy way,” Pagel said. 

At noon the next day, after we'd 
helped to bring in the deer, Rudy, Knox, 
and I started the long hike back to the 
highway. A blustery snowstorm was 
swirling through the woods, and we 
were going out with unfilled licenses, 
but somehow we didn’t mind too much. 
It had been a great trip and we had 
seen some of Michigan’s best deer 
country. There were five bucks hanging 
on the meat pole at the camp, and it 
didn’t matter a great deal that none was 
ours. We had shared in the thrills and 
excitement of hunting them. 

The storm grew worse as we tramped 
along the shore of Lake Superior east 
from the mouth of the Carp. In the open 
places snow eddied down in a thick 
smother, driven by a lashing northeast 
wind that was sweeping in off the sullen 
gray water. 

But deer were moving despite the 
storm. Twice fresh tracks crossed our 
trail. “We’re going to get shooting,” 
Knox predicted. 

“What are we going to do about it?” 
I demanded. We were now four miles 
from the cabin, five from the end of the 
highway. If we killed a deer we lacked 
time to return to camp and get help to 
take it back by boat. And obviously 
three men couldn't hope to drag a deer 
five miles out to the road in such coun- 
try as that. 

Knox grinned. “If I see a deer with 
horns after this trail turns up onto the 
ridge away from the lake, I'll kill it. 
We'll have only a mile and a half to go 
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then. But for the next three miles or 
thereabouts the biggest buck in these 
mountains is safe as far as I’m con- 
cerned.” 

I nodded agreement, but in my heart 
I still wasn’t sure what I’d do. 

Half a mile farther on there were 
fresh tracks leading down toward the 


beach. Three deer had crossed and one 


set of tracks was big and promising. 


“They went through not ten minutes | 


ago,”’ Rudy pointed out. “I wouldn’t be 
surprised .. .” 


Knox broke in with an _ urgent, 
“Look!” 
Forty yards ahead of us the deer 


were picking their way up from the 
lake. They were half hidden in the snow, 
but we had no difficulty making out a 
buck and two does. The buck was in 
the lead for once and when he stopped 
in an open spot I counted eight points. 

I raised my rifle. Then I remembered 
that it was still more than four miles 
to the road. I looked at Knox, with his 
rifle halfway up, and then at Rudy. 
Knox shook his head and reluctantly 





lowered his .30/30. Then the deer 
solved our problem for us. His flag 
lifted and he was out of sight in a} 


thicket of young balsams in a couple 
of long jumps. 

“Well,” Knox said thoughtfully, “I 
guess we know how Arn Pagel felt.” 

“I guess we do,” 
thought I’d see the day when I'd have 
an eight-point buck square in my sights 


I agreed. “I never | 


and let him go because I knew I couldn't | 


get him out of the woods!” 

“That’s the kind of hunting country 
this is,"’” Rudy reminded me. 

“Yeah,” I retorted, “and I like it so 
well I’m coming back one of these days 
and prowl around until I meet a buck 
within two miles of camp!” 

“Make it one mile and you can count 
me in,’’ Knox chuckled. THE END 


Easy Way to “Weigh” Deer 


A‘ measure or a piece of twine 
(which you can measure later) is 
all the equipment you need for esti- 
mating the weight of a rough-dressed 
deer. Before the carcass is split, meas- 
ure the girth just back of the front 


legs. Then, using the following table 
distributed by the North Dakota Game 
and Fish Department, determine the 
approximate weight. 
Girth Pounds 
(in inches) (rough dressed) 
ee piu cubcveacinddalitdalivesessieeans 60 
30 eercre sea sn 65 
RUN sidaldncilacaendastsesauikdienanRsiiateicens . 70 
32 75 
33 . er 80 
34 jas 85 
35 90 
36 95 
37 105 
38 ; 115 
39 a 125 
40 135 
41 passeunnyeponaaaes ; 145 
Re vasactucae S 160 
3. oe 175 
sec aa 190 
We paciecarcitadeaent ees 210 
poe 230 


Still Fishermen— 
Logan TELESCOPING 





Fishing Pole — *5.70 


—a joy to use 


You will be delighted 
with the new Logan Tele- 
scoping Fishing Pole. No 
more bother tying cane 
poles onto your car. Carry 
the handy Logan Pole in- 
side your car and you are 
always ready to fish. A 
stretch and a half turn 
makes each joint rigid for 4 
fishing. Telescope feature 
handy in boat when you re- 
place bait or adjust bobber. 

Logan Telescoping Fish 
Poles are made of light, 
durable, rust-proof, alumi- 
num tubing. They have 
good balance and whip- 
ping action. Will not sink 
when extended. With 
reasonable care, a life- 
time pole. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send 





money order or check, 
$5.70, parcel post pre- 
paid. 


THE LOGAN FISH POLE CO. 


Division Logan Machine Co. 


549 Miami St., Akron 2, O. 

















® This artistic dealer's display board 
shows Marathon’s double tapered (or 
level) fly line and 100 yards of bait 
casting line, both in their 1949 Lustron 
On the back is a com- 
plete suggested retail price list. There 
is no charge for the board—just an- 


utility boxes. 


other Marathon sales help. Recently 
developed new processes have put 
Marathon far ahead of the field. There 
“stronger, smaller, smoother” 
line. If you're interested in lines en- 
gineered and built to thrill the most 
discriminating fishermen, be sure to 
MARATHON. 


is no 


specify 


MARATHON LINE COMPANY 
HOMER, NEW YORK 
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Don’t let frostbite, bad food, 
or snow blindness ruin your winter 
trip. They’re easy dangers to avoid 


if you know how—and here’s how 


mer camping will serve during 

the winter if two changes are 
made. First, an increase of about 20 
percent in staple items should be pro- 
vided to satisfy appetites sharpened 
by the low temperatures and greater 
physical exertion. And second, since 
campers need more fatty foods in cold 
weather, a larger proportion of bacon, 
salt pork, lard, suet, and butter should 
be used. 

Foods carried on winter trails and to 
winter camps are likely to freeze un- 
less they are given special protection. 
Freezing, however, does no real harm 
in most cases, and such supplies as 
meat, canned goods, and fresh vege- 
tables (except those that are eaten 
raw, like lettuce and cabbage) can be 
safely eaten after being frozen. Freez- 
ing, in fact, is a safe and convenient 
way to preserve most foods during the 
winter season. But care must be taken 
to prevent them from being frozen and 
thawed repeatedly. When that occurs 
the supplies spoil. Also, thawed-out 
foods must be eaten promptly. 


\" good grub list employed in sum- 


Freezing Won't Lower Food Value 


Freezing may change the color or 
flavor of some canned products, but it 
will not lower their food value. And it 
will seldom burst a can that’s in good 
condition since the can’s headspace 
provides for some expansion. A can 
may be weakened by rust, so that freez- 
ing will split it at the seams, in which 
event air will reach the food inside and 
cause it to spoil. For this reason it is 
best to carry only bright, new tins in 
any cold-weather operation, and if you 
have planned a long stay, you should 
protect the cans from _ rust-forming 
moisture as much as possible. 

The ends of a frozen can may bulge, 
but this does not necessarily mean 
that the contents are spoiled. To dis- 
cover if a bulging can has gone bad, let 
the food inside thaw before it is opened. 
If the can is still in good condition, it 
will return to normal shape. Before 
opening a frozen can, thaw it out at 
room temperature. Don’t use intense 
heat; this might cause the can to ex- 
plode. Cans which have cracked and 
have leaked air should be discarded. 

Fresh meat, eggs, bread, raw pota- 
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toes, and some other vegetables will 
keep many weeks if they remain frozen. 
Once thawed, however, they will spoil 
quickly, and refreezing cannot restore 
them to a wholesome condition. 

Frozen meat should be thawed be- 
fore it is cooked, although you can cut 
it into small pieces and drop them di- 
rectly into boiling water. If a sizable 
piece of frozen meat is cooked in a 
skillet or roaster, however, the outside 
may burn while the center remains raw. 

The best way to cut up frozen meat 
is with a saw. Chopping causes waste 
because of flying pieces and “dust.” If 
meat is scarce and you must use an 
ax, surround the joint with canvas or 
a blanket to salvage the flying chips. 
You can prevent all waste and much in- 
convenience if you first cut any meat 
that may later freeze into cooking-size 
portions, like meat that is prepared for 
a home freezer. At room temperature, 
thin steaks will thaw out in about 60 
minutes. Roasts and boiling chunks, 
however, may require as long as 8 hours. 

Frozen meat balls are excellent for 
snowshoe and dog-sled trips. Fresh 
meat should be ground, seasoned, and 
made into small balls which should then 
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be set outdoors to freeze. Keep the balls 
well separated so that they won't 
freeze to each other. On the trail they 
can be fried or pan-baked in a stove 
or reflector oven. 


Recipe for Pemmican 


Pemmican is a standard meat ration 
of the far north and can be made at 
home from fresh lean beef. Cut the 
meat in thin strips and dry until brittle 
Then grind it fine, and to each pound 
add 6 oz. of beef suet. Melt the suet and 
stir in the ground meat. Then let the 
mixture cool and harden, and pack it in 
waterproof bags. This is the standard 
recipe for northern pemmican. Some 
campers find it more tasty if 1 oz. of 
sugar and 1 oz. of seeded raisins are 
added. Pemmican can be heated up in 
a skillet, or made into a stew with de- 
hydrated or fresh vegetables. A piece 
of pemmican the size of one’s fist is sup- 
posed to make a meal for two. 

Frozen potatoes are hard to peel, so 
dip them in boiling water and then 
scrape off the skins. Frozen mashed 
potatoes save much cooking time on 
any winter trail. The potatoes should 
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“Don't disturb him. I believe I have him almost sold!”’ 
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»e peeled, cooked, and mashed at home, 
hen packed in cartons or tins and al- 
lowed to freeze. At camp the required 
juantity can be cut free and heated in 
i skillet with some hot bacon fat. 

Small vegetables like carrots and 
beans need not be completely thawed 
before they are cooked. The containers 
if bottled products, like catchup, will 
break when frozen, with a possibility 
if glass slivers getting mixed with the 
food. Unless you can give them ade- 
quate protection against cold, don’t in- 
clude bottles or jars in the grub list. 
Evaporated milk that has frozen may 
curdle when added to hot coffee or tea, 
but aside from this, freezing will not 
harm it. Powdered milk is also unaf- 
fected by subzero temperatures. 

Very cold flour mixtures and pow- 
dered milk should be warmed before 
you add water to them; otherwise they 
will freeze the liquid and make mixing 
impossible. Frozen bread will keep 
well in camp, but it won't slice unless 
thawed. Your knife will just grind it 
into a flaky powder. Bread carried on 
winter trails can first be partially de- 
hydrated in the oven at home so that it 
won't freeze so hard. Such bread can 
be sliced, dipped in water or milk and 
beaten egg, and then fried. Or it can 
be covered with hot gravy to make it 
tasty and more chewable. 


Preparing Precooked Beans 


Precooked beans are good winter- 
camp food. Boil beans until soft, drain, 
and then dry in shallow pans in the 
oven. When thoroughly dry, pack them 
in cloth bags. They won't freeze, and 
can be quickly heated in a skillet with 
bacon fat and a little sugar. Or they 
can be boiled with chunks of fat meat 
to make bean soup. 

Since it takes nearly as much time 
and fuel to melt snow as it does to bring 
cold water to a boil, water should be 
used whenever possible for winter cook- 
ing. When plain water is unobtainable, 
then snow or ice, of course, must be 
melted. Ice is the better of the two be- 
cause it yields a greater volume of 
liquid. If you must use snow, however, 
use the kind that is wet and frozen 
rather than dry and powdery. Be par- 
ticularly careful, however, not to burn 
the bottom of the pan. The bottom 
snow will melt first and the resulting 
water will be quickly absorbed by the 
snow above—which will leave the bot- 
tom of the pan bare. To prevent burn- 
ing, therefore, it is necessary to stir 
the melting snow constantly until it has 
become completely mushy. 

When you melt snow to cook vege- 
tables, cereals, or meat you can save 
time and fuel by laying the raw food 
on top of the partly melted snow. In 
this way it will be partly cooked by the 
time the snow water begins to boil. 
Arctic explorers serve many such foods 

rare,”’ to conserve fuel, time, and vita- 
mins, and they consider these dishes 
ready to eat as soon as the pot has be- 
gun to simmer. Pork, however, should 
be cooked thoroughly to avoid any dan- 
ger of trichinosis. 

Freezing won't kill all germs, so when 
traveling through settled areas be care- 
ful about drinking unboiled water which 
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Here’s custom built ele- 
gance—with lowest first 
cost and upkeep. A com- 
plete home—ready today 
for gracious living. Con- 
structed for life-long 
comfort, security. 
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has been melted down from snow or ice. 

When drinking water is scarce, small 
quantities of snow can usually be eaten 
/in wilderness areas with perfect safety. 
The exceptions are when you are cold, 
overheated, or very tired. Never swal- 
low lumps of snow, for they will chill 
your stomach and cause cramps. Don’t 
| suck on a piece of ice or a packed bit 
jof snow, for this can produce severe 
chafing of the lips. Instead, put a small 
piece in your mouth and let it thaw. 


THE TIME OF THE YEAR | Don’t eat large amounts of snow. The 


i 7 / safe way is to consume very small quan- 

you bd tities at frequent intervals rather than 
wait until you are very thirsty. 

Frostbite, which means a freezing of 

some part of the body, is always a haz- 

ard when you are exposed to very low 





Pack the season with thrills. Race your 
favorite slape with the sure-footed control of 
perfectly matched, hand-crafted Northland 
Skis. Northlands are ideal to own, ideal to 
give. Send 15c for the famous Northland 
Ski Manual, or, write for free pamphlet. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


Supplier to the U.S. Olympic Ski Team 
8B MERRIAM PARK ST. PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 
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Oatmeal Muffins 


Left-over cooked rolled oats make de- 
licious muffins, so don’t waste them in 
camp. 










Watch makers in great demand. Train step- 
by-step, under experts. We furnish tools. No 
interference with present job. Opportunity to 
get in business for yourself. 10 easy lessons. 
P Low cost. Send for FREE book today. 
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1 cup milk 

3 tsp. baking 
powder 

2 cups flour 

1 tsp. salt 






1 cup cooked rolled 


—— —__—__—— oats 


3 tbsp. sugal 
Nylon Braided Cord 


| 2 2 tbsp. bacon grease 
tHE WONDER CORD 





100° 


1 egg, well beaten 


Mix dry ingredients together, stir in 


| 
3/16 —Breaking Strength 550 ths, wine not mildew | 
or rot. A must for Campers, Hunters, and rismen . e 
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wire < or KHAKI. Ail multipie hanks reburposes. ess. Put into a sre ased muffin tin or 


75-ft. hank $1.00 Postpaid Sorry no C.O0.D 


| plain baking pan (keep batter no more 
BEEBE CORDAGE COMPANY, Inc., Cranford, N. J. 


than 14 in. thick), and bake 25 minutes 
_|in hot oven. Serves four. 


FLY, SPINNING CASTING ily rods. ie | 
» rods. also | Sour-cream Beef 
lea are yara- 
and TOURNAMENT RODS | [ ly oe 4 Lean veal, pork, or big or small game 


for Stripers, Steelhead, and Bass a Finest - > ; ray 
Tonkin. Waterproot glue. Unfinished sections can also be prepared this way. 
and fittings for all of the above. MAKE YOUR 

OWN ROD. We carry 2 lbs. meat, cubed 1, cup water 


finest reels, lines PAUL YOUNG 2 2 tbsp. mild grated 
Li 


: 2 onions, sliced 
flies, leaders, hooks cheese 
8065-2 Grand River . 


| " » Cup sour cream 
and fly tvine materi 
als. FREE CATALOG DETROIT 4, MICH. Salt and pepper 














| Season cubes of meat and roll in dry 
| flour, then brown in hot fat. Add other 
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OVER ANY NO 
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eggs 
e tsp. vanilla 
4 ‘cup brown sugar 
6 slices stale 
bread 


2 squares bitter 2 
chocolate 1! 
3 cups milk 1 
6 cup sugar 
1 tsp. salt 
Shave chocolate fine, melt it with milk 
over a low heat, and add salt. Beat egg 
| yokes lightly, add the granulated sugar, 
“and put into the chocolate mixture. Put 
in vanilla and the bread you have cut 





INSTANT GUN BLUE 


$1.00 Kit... Removes arease, penetrates rust, leaves 
@ satin blue-bleck finish. Takes minutes, not hours 
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steel wool, Ask your desler... or write for folder 
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temperatures and especially to strong 
winds. The cheeks, nose, ears, chin, 
forehead, wrists, hands, and feet are 
the parts most often affected. There is 
no pain in the early stages to warn the 
victim. On the contrary, frozen flesh 
becomes numb. When any part of the 
body loses feeling’ or begins to grow 
stiff, therefore, you should begin to 
suspect frostbite. The visible symptom 
is a whitish color of the skin. 

Causes of frostbite include wet cloth- 
ing, insufficient clothing, or clothing 
that fits so tightly that it restricts 
the circulation and prevents perspira- 
tion from evaporating. Extreme fatigue 
and a sparse, lean diet also help to 
make one more vulnerable. Cold-weath- 
er clothing should be loose enough to 











: eee | by DON RICHARDS 


into small cubes. Let stand 15 minutes. 
Then bake in a greased dish for 30 
minutes with 300 degrees of heat. Beat 
egg whites, add brown sugar, and beat 
again until stiff. Heap this meringue 
over pudding and bake 5 minutes more 
to lightly brown it. Serves four. 


Dove or Pigeon Pie 


Cut five birds in half and put in ket- 
tle with 2 qts. cold water. Bring to a 
boil and skim off the top. Then add 
1 stalk celery, chopped 
3 whole cloves 
14 lb. salt pork, diced 


2 tsp. salt 
1 tsp. peppei 
14 onion, minced 
Add enough water to cover and sim- 
mer until meat is tender. Then remove 
the meat and thicken liquor with flour. 
Add 14 lb. butter. Line a baking dish 
with pie crust (using a ready-mixed 
product), cover bottom of crust with 
sliced raw potatoes, put in the meat, 
then another layer of raw potatoes, and 
cover them with four hard-boiled eggs 
sliced. Salt each layer of potatoes 
lightly. Pour in the gravy, put on top 
crust, and bake 25 minutes in medium- 
hot oven. Pie can be eaten hot or cold, 
and serves four. 


Fried Game Hearts 


For a real delicacy, cook the hearts 
of big game, beef, pork, or lamb this 
way. Clean blood from inside and slice 
off top of heart to remove fat and blood 
vessels. Soak in cold salted water (1 
tbsp. to 1 qt.) for an hour. Parboil 
hearts 25 minutes, then cut in %-in 
slices, season with salt and pepper, and 
fry in hot fat 15 minutes, or until 
tender. Cook '!. lb. of cleaned hearts for 
each person to be served. 
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permit good ventilation so that perspi- 
ration can’t be trapped inside the cloth- 
ing and thus cause it to become damp. 
When exercising vigorously, remove 
your outer clothing to avoid overheat- 
ing. Then put it back on when you 
pause to rest so that you won't chill. 
Sportsmen sometimes think that cold 
feet result from too few layers of socks, 
when actually the trouble is caused by 
too many layers, which either induce 
sweating or make the boots fit so tight- 
ly that the blood is unable to circulate 
freely through the feet. % 


4 Test for Frostbite 
Wrinkling up your face now and 
then is a good way to test it for frost- 
bite. Also, bend your ears back and 
forth occasionally to stimulate the cir- 
culation. People traveling together on 
winter trails should watch each other's 
faces for the warning patches of white 
skin which indicate freezing. Keep your 
face free of a beard, for whiskers will 
invariably gather ice and frost, and 
will increase the danger of frostbite. 
Clippers are better than a razor, but 
if you must shave, do so at night so that 
your skin can have a chance to toughen 
up before it is again exposed to the 
cold and wind. 

A good way to protect your wrists is 
to wear knitted wristlets in your coat 
or parka sleeves. Mittens made of 
windproof cloth should be worn over 
regular wool or fur mittens. When 
bucking a strong wind head-on, pin a 
piece of cloth to your hood or cap so 
that it hangs just below your eyes. In 
this way you can protect your cheeks 
and chin. 

The most vital precautions, however, 
are to wear sufficient loose-fitting cloth- 
ing and to avoid overheating 

The safest treatment for frostbite is 
to warm the frozen place slowly. Keep 
away from a fire and don’t use hot 
water. Don't soak a frostbitten hand or 
foot in oil or kerosene. These liquids 
may themselves be so cold that they will 
merely aggravate the trouble. Don't 
rub the affected area with snow, ice, or 
cold water. In fact, don’t rub it with 
anything, for the friction may break the 
skin and cause open wounds which, in 
cold weather, will take a long time to 
heal. If part of the face is frozen, cover 
t with a warm, bare hand until thawed. 
If a finger or hand is affected, hold it 
against the bare chest or under an arm- 
pit. 

Frozen feet are more serious. At the 
first sign of stiffness or lack of feeling, 
hange to warm, dry footgear if pos- 
sible. If not, remove your shoes and 
socks, and then wrap your feet in a fur 
garment, a blanket, or a sleeping bag. 
on't sit near a stove or fire at first. A 
popular stunt in the Army is to place 
i bare frozen foot against a compan- 
ion’s stomach, or between his thighs. 
Frozen parts must be thawed slowly, 
ind should not be bent or manipulated 
it first. After thawing starts, you can 
ome a little nearer artificial heat, but 
eware of any rapid change, for this 


might seriously affect the skin. 


Thawing of a frostbitten part is usual- 
y accompanied by pain. Sometimes it 
3 quite severe. If blisters occur, don’t 
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break them. Should 
themselves, apply a mild antiseptic, 
such as sulfa powder. Don’t use iodine. 
Pain persisting after the part is thawed 
can be eased with any ointment ordi- 
narily used for burns or sunburn. 

Snow-blindness is a painful malady 
caused by the reflection or glare of 
light from the surface of snow. Actual- 
ly, the eyes are sunburned. Winter 
campers should be careful to avoid it, 
because after one attack others are 
more likely to occur. A light case will 
incapacitate a camper or hunter for 
only a day or so, but a severe attack 
may lay him up for a week. 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking 
that vou can be snow-blinded only on 
very bright days. It can happen in over- 
cast weather or even when a light fog 
prevails. Also, snow blindness can result 
from very periods of exposure 
Even lifting your goggles half a dozen 
times for a better view can do it. The 
first warning is a difficulty in distin- 
guishing different levels of ground 
Afterwards the eyes start to feel gritty, 
grow red, begin to burn, and become 
extremely sensitive to light. 

The best prevention is colored glasses, 
preferably of an amber shade. To test 
the glasses, look up at the sun with 
them. If the sun can be seen without 
distress to the eye, then the lenses are 
sufficiently dark. The frames of the 
glasses should be plastic for maximum 
comfort in cold weather. If metal 
frames are used, cover them with wool 
felt at those points where they touch 
the skin. The frames should be slightly 
bent to fit the curvature of the face, but 
avoid a tight fit which might reduce 
ventilation and cause the lenses to fog 
up. 


they break by 


short 


How to Make Temporary Goggles 


If you lack regular snow goggles, 
wear a temporary shield made of thin 
wood. Cut a piece 6 in. long and 114 
in. wide. Then cut or burn small hori- 
zontal slits through the wood to line up 
with the eves. Each slit should be large 
enough to admit a 50-cent piece edge- 
ways. Now cut a notch in the bottom of 
the piece to fit over the bridge of your 
nose, and run string from the ends of 
the piece to your ears. Don’t make tem- 


porary goggles from metal; it might 
very easily freeze to your skin. When 


wearing homemade goggles, blacken 
your nose and the upper part of your 
cheeks with soot or charcoal. 

The wood (Eskimo type) goggle has 
the advantage of never frosting over to 
obscure vision. A thin coat of glycerin 
on regular glass lenses will prevent 
them from becoming clouded. Some- 
times plain spectacles can be darkened 
with smoke from a wood fire for emer- 
gency use. 

The best treatment for snow blind- 
ness is complete darkness and rest. A 
bandage of dark cloth over the eyes is 
usually necessary. A cloth wrung out 
of cold water can be laid over the eyes 
if there is no danger of freezing. A 
pack of wet tea leaves will also give 
some relief. After an attack, the eyes 
are out of focus for some time and see 
“double.” Then with a little use they 
become normal.—Maurice H. Decker. 
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MERELY 
The World’s FINEST Boots 
For The Outdoor Man... 


Tha’s all brother! Merely the 
WORLD'S finest boots! No other boots 
ean touch ’em for COMFORT, for 


PROTECTION, for LONG WEAR. Let 
General Terry Allen; Jim Hurley, noted 
hunting and fishing expert: and a host 
of others* tell you what they think of 
the PAUL BUNYAN Lace-to-Toe MOC- 
CASIN BOOT (Patented). 
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vantages of the Moccasin with the 
to give you a feet comfort you 
possible. It’s light in weight, yet 
but soft on your feet and ankles. 


waterproof as a leather boot can be. 
investment in footwear you can make! 


*Write today for illustrated folder. 
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Makes old guns like new 


Will not injure steel 
No heating is necessary $4 .00 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for 

Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
NEW METHOD MFG. CO. 
Box 0-25, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford, Pa. 





Make Pots or Pans in Camp 


Lb have probably seen, as have I, 
campers loaded down with pots 
kettles, frying pans, grills, and reflector 
ovens clanking wearily up a mountair 
trail. Of course, some utensils are handy 
things to have, but actually, a good 
sharp ax and a knife are all that are 
needed to prepare and cook a substan- 
tial camp dinner. With these tools you 
can make all you need on the spot. 
Broiling on a forked green twig is 
such a well-known technique I'll not g 
into it here. But suppose you want 







~~ PIECE OF SOFT 
INNER BARK 
g°x 10° 










FOLD ALONG DIAGONAL 
GUIDE LINES FIRST 





either baked or steamed fish or roast 
meat, boiled or baked vegetables, coffee, 
and biscuits. 

First, your fish. While looking for a 
good place to build your fire, look also 
for a clay bank. Cut and split your 
firewood, saving out a large chip or 4a 
slab of bark. Cover this with a layer of 
clay % in. thick. Clean your fish, leav- 
ing on the scales, head, and tail, shake 
your seasoning inside, close it up, and 
lay it on the clay. Now cover it with 
another layer of clay the same thick- 
ness, being sure that the fish is com- 
pletely inclosed and that all cracks are 
sealed. Build a quick-burning “log- 
house” fire which will leave you a large 
bed of coals. Bury the fish in its clay 
covering in the middle of the coals. 
Twenty minutes later pull it out and 
gently crack off the clay. Scales and 
skin will come with it leaving luscious 
white meat perfectly done and juicy. 

If, as often happens, you have a gr« 
cery bag and some newspaper in your 
pack, butter the bag, season the cleaned 
fish, and wrap it in the greased paper. 
Then wrap the whole in several layers 
of newspaper and soak it in water for 
five minutes. Bury in the coals for 
minutes and when removed you'll hav‘ 
a steamed fish which, if seasoned prop- 
erly, is fit for the finest table. 

Roasting meat is ‘a little more com- 
plicated. If possible, build your fire 
high against an overhanging rock (a 
very large backlog will do). Use only 
hardwood for fuel, since you want the 
fire slow and hot. 

Now cut two squares of the soft inner 
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bark of any one of several trees such as 
elm, poplar, basswood, cottonwood, or 
the outer bark of the paper birch. One 

f these should be about 12 in. square, 
the other roughly 8 x 10 in., both free 
from holes. Soften, if necessary, before 
the fire. 

Round off the corners from one end 
of the smaller piece. Make a crease in 
the center of the other end, lifting it up 
and then drawing the two untrimmed 
corners to it. Wedge these folds into a 
split stick, tie tightly, and you'll have 
a handy dipper or ladle. 

Now soak a piece of cord (if you 
haven’t any with you, use a vine) until 
saturated. Impale your roast on a stick 
and sear quickly in the bright flame. 
Then tie it to the string, skewering a 
bit of salt pork or bacon to it, and hang 
it before, and close to, the fire. Slow the 
spin until it barely turns. Take a bark 
trough, close its ends, and use it to 
catch the drippings. Use these to baste 
your roast. That’s why you made the 
bark dipper. 

Now take the large square of bark 
and fold guide lines as follows: diagon- 
ally from corner to corner. Unfold and 
repeat to opposite corners. Fold one 
edge in about 3% in. Unfold and repeat 
with the other three edges. Split out 
two thin, sharp splinters about 4 in. 
long and have them ready. Now take 
the ends of two of the last guide lines 
running at right angles to each other 
and bring them together. A point (the 
corner) will stick out. Do the same on 
the next corner, folding the two pro- 
jecting points toward each other till 
they overlap, then fasten them to- 
gether with a splinter. Repeat on the 
opposite side of the square. You will 
now have an open-top box which will 
hold water for your coffee. 

How to heat it? If you like work, you 
can gather a lot of stones, heat them in 
the fire, and when hot drop them in the 
pot, replacing with more hot stones 


until the water boils. If you try this 
method, be sure to select stones that 
won't explode in the fire or shatter when 
they hit the water. However, it’s a lot 
easier just to put your bark pot on the 
fire! 

Just be sure that no flame goes up 
the sides above the water level. To pre- 
vent this happening, build a ring of dead 
ashes, earth, or well-chinked stones, 
with a covered vent. Fill with live coals 
and set the pot full of water on top. 
The water will boil very quickly. You 
can practice this at home. Just take a 
sheet of stiff paper, fold as described, 
fill with water, and put it on the stove. 
Then light the gas, making certain that 
the flame does not go up the sides. As 
long as the flame is below the water- 
line the paper will not burn. 

Not for Melting Snow 

Don’t try to melt snow in such a pot. 
Put snow balls on the end of sticks and 
prop them in front of the fire, letting 
them drip into the pot. When you have 


accumulated enough water you can 
make your tea or coffee. 
Which brings us to the biscuits. Take 


a stick of green wood and heat one end 
over the fire until the sap runs. While 
this is happening, mix your dough with 
enough water to make it sticky. Take 
the stick away from the fire, shave the 
bark off the hot end, and wrap your 
dough spirally around it like a %-in. 
cord. 

Prop the stick in a leaning position 
over the fire, close enough so that a 
brown blush begins to show in the 
dough in 4 or 5 minutes. Give the stick 
a quarter turn every 5 minutes and in 
20 you will have a beautiful, crusty, 
puffed-up biscuit to be eaten like corn 
on the cob. 

Now lean back and light your pipe, 
happy in the knowledge that there are no 
dishes or pots to wash.—Harold Caile. 





Why 


Burn Your Hands? 





or who has done much camping 
Ll has been confronted with the prob- 
lem of removing hot pots and pans from 
the fire. Even if a utensil is equipped 
with a handle, it usually gets too hot 
to be touched comfortably with the 
hand. Painful experience prompted me 
to develop these easily made tongs. 
Take two strips of % by %-in. strap 
iron about 18 in. long. Clamp each in 
a vise and bend with a pair of pliers to 
make a 90-degree twist about 4% in. 
from one end. Be careful to twist both 
pieces in the same direction so they will 
fit together. Then clamp them together 
and drill the holes for the pivot bolt. 
Make the right-angle bends shown. 
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Make These Useful Tongs 


The loop handle, which gives a firm 
grip for lifting, is made by bending a 
piece of bar iron, flattening the ends, 
and drilling holes for riveting to the 
outer leg of the tongs. The wood 
handle, made by riveting pieces of 
maple or black walnut to the sides of 
the inner leg, protects the hand. Paint 


the tongs black and the loop handle red, 
and give the wood handle a good rub- 
bing with linseed oil. 


Dick Hutchinson. 
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DEAFNESS? 


—then you'll be 
thrilled with the new 
revolutionary Zenith 
“75” Radionic Hear- 
ing Aid.t You can or- 
der it by mail without 
risking a penny. Let 
a 10-Day Trial* at 
home, at church, at 
business, prove it's 
the finest hearing aid you can buy regard- 
less of price. Saves you over $100.00. 


HEAR BETTER 
or Pay Nothing 


Light, compact single unit. Costs less than 
a cent an hour for battery consumption. 
Comes ready to Accepted by the 
Council on Physical Medicine, American 
Medical Association. Mail coupon below. 
Let a 10-Day Money-Back Trial prove 
that this amazing, new, ready-to-wear 
hearing aid can bring you the joy and 
happiness it has brought to thousands 
of others. 

*Trial offer available on direct sales by Zenith 
Radio Corporation or its subsidiaries. 
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Look only to your doctor for 
advice on your ears and hearing. A 


ENITH RADIONIC 
<i HEARING AID 
t+® 
Makers of the World-Famous Zenith Radios. 
=---=-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ---= 


NEW 


Zenith Radio Corporation 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. OL19 
5801 Dickens Avent ie, Chicago 39, Ill 
) I enclose check or money order for $75* for 
} one Zenith *75’’ Hearing Aid. Unless I am 
completely satisfied and find the Zenith ‘*75"’ 
superior to any other hearing aid, I may return 
it within ten days of receipt and get my money 
back in full 
*Plus tax of $1.50 if delivery is made in Illinois 
or Iowa 
rm Please send details of convenient time pay- 
] ment plans, and free descriptive literature. 
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SMOOTHBORES 


(cominued from page 29) 


at fifty yards or less. For all their day- 
light movements, white-tails favor such 
heavy cover that they cannot be seen 
at long range, at least not to offer a 
shot. The man who hunts them needs a 
weapon he’s familiar with, which he 
can throw effortlessly and quickly to his 
shoulder and which will get off a shot 
that is accurate (within a six-inch 
limit) at a range of fifty to sixty yards, 
certainly not more than seventy-five. 
For such shooting a good shotgun—per- 
haps one’s own pet pheasant and rabbit 
gun—can be equipped to fill the bill. I 
say equipped advisedly, for that’s the 
crux of the situation. 

Few if any shotguns, as they come 
from the manufacturer, will place a 
slug accurately. The gunmaker designs 
his smoothbore to throw good shot pat- 
terns, and seldom gives a thought to the 
rifled slug. As a matter of fact, though, 
only in the matter of suitable sight 
equipment has the shotgun maker failed 
to provide an efficient deer-hunting 
weapon. 

For wing-shooting the shotgun sight, 
perched out on the end of the barrel, is 
more ornamental than useful. If it were 
omitted it would hardly be missed by 
most small-game hunters. But when 
the shotgun shell is loaded with a single 
projectile, rifle-type sights are essential. 
No hunter would go into the deer woods 
with a rifle having only a front sight. 
Why, then, should a shotgunner using 
the rifled slug for deer accept such a 
handicap ? 

Generally speaking, a single-barreled 
shotgun—pump, autoloader, or bolt ac- 
tion—or an over-and-under, gives the 
best sighting and accuracy. A charge 
from the conventional double-gun 
crosses the lines of fire beyond the 
forty-yard mark. This is because the 
two barrels are so aligned that the 
shot pattern of one will be superim- 
posed upon the other at the distance 
at which shotguns are patterned. At 
ranges beyond forty yards the right bar- 
rel shoots a slug to the left and the left 
barrel to the right, until at 100 yards 
the slugs may be three or four feet 
apart. In addition, it is difficult to adapt 
rifle-type iron sights to the double-gun 
with barrels side by side, although a 
shotgun scope can be mounted on it. 

Since rifled slugs first appeared on 
the market I’ve become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their target performance 
in numerous makes and models of guns. 
As a prime example of slug accuracy I 
recently fitted sights to a 16 gauge 
Ithaca Featherlight repeater, factory- 
equipped with a Cutts Compensator. To 
do the job I modified the base of a Red- 
field No. 102 receiver sight and mounted 
it on the left, side of the receiver com- 
fortably close to the eye. For a front 
sight I built a low ramp of \%-inch cold- 
rolled steel, drilled and counterbored it 
for 2 x 56 fillister-head screws, and at- 
tached it to the top rear of the Comp. 
On this was silver-soldered a 3/32-inch 
bar of bronze. 

I checked the height of the front sight 
by firing on the fifty-yard range. The 
slugs dropped several inches low. Re- 
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moving the ramp, I milled about 1/16 
inch off the bottom. Back on the range, 
I found the adjustment had brought the 
slugs about right—into the lower edge 
of the black on the four-inch sighting 
bull. A turn or two on the point-blank 
adjusting screw in the receiver-sight 
slide brought the point of impact into 
center. I changed to a fresh target, 
moved back to 75 yards, and from the 
sitting position, fired the five-shot group 
illustrated at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle. Four of the five slugs were well 
in the black, with total group size just 
a trifle more than four inches, center 
to center. Certainly good enough ac- 
curacy for most white-tail hunting! 

Probably this group is a bit excep- 
tional. Certainly not all guns _ so 
equipped will shoot so well. But this 
test was made under favorable condi- 
tions in that good sights were used and 
the choke tube was unscrewed before 
firing, to convert it into a true cylinder- 
bore barrel. 


Tight Choke—Wide Group 


My experience indicates that no 
choked barrel shoots quite so well as a 
cylinder; the tighter the choke the 
wider the groups tend to be. However, 
with modified barrels and rifle-type 
sights, I have shot numerous groups of 
six inches or less at ranges of from sixty 
to seventy-five yards. One 20 gauge 
Winchester Model 12 in particular would 
shoot almost as close as I could hold it. 
I fired several sixty-yard groups of five 
shots with this gun and none was more 
than four inches in maximum spread. 


THE LITTLE GUIDE 





The slugs are made to take a bullet- 
like spin, yet they are small enough in 
diameter not to damage the tightest of 
full chokes. The rifling lands, cast right 
in the slug, are sufficiently spiraled to 
impart a high degree of spin and henc« 
a flight that’s true. 


Action of the Slug 


In order to keep the slug under choke 
size and yet maintain contact between 
lands and bore, the base of the slug is 
deeply cupped. When the shell is fired, 
hot gases act upon the cupped base and 
it expands, somewhat like an umbrella 
opening, to contact the bore. The slug 
proceeds down the barrel, spinning on 
its long axis. As it passes through th: 
choke the expanded base receives a 
quick squeeze and the soft thin walls 
contract slightly. The more open chokes 
seem to permit slightly better accuracy, 
but most full chokes give highly satis- 
factory groups at deer-hunting ranges. 

Sight manufacturers have not yet 
supplied receiver sights for the Shotgun 
which is to be loaded with slugs. But 
a little ingenuity on the part of either 
shooter or gunsmith can adapt many 
types of rifle sights to shotguns. Re- 
peaters with flat receiver walls can be 
fitted with receiver sights designed for 
the Remington Model 141 rifle, the Win- 
chester Model 94, or the Savage Model 
99 by milling off just enough of the 
underside of the base to bring the rear 
peep over the center of the receiver. 

A small ramp or simple base can be 
made for the front sight. For instance, 
you can mill or file the underside of 
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“Con fidentially, Mr. Ramsey, I don’t think that was a deer you shot at!” 
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the ramp to fit the curve of the barrel, 
and fasten it with 2 x 56 fillister-head 
screws after drilling and tapping through 
the barrel. Or, after drilling a hole in 
the base of the rifle sight so that it will 
clear the standard front shotgun sight, 
you can mount it right over the latter, 
providing screw holes front and rear. 
These rifle sights can always be re- 
moved and the holes filled with dummy 
screws when the gun is to be used for 
small game. 

All screws, when fitted, should be 
smoothed to the inside contour of the 
barrel with a small half-round file, then 
taken out and casehardened. This will 
permit removal and replacement with- 
out danger of thread damage. 

Any type of small bead can be sol- 
dered to the front-sight base. Brass, 
bronze, or silver will prove most satis- 
factory. To fix the height of the front 
sight, mount the rear sight on the re- 
ceiver (or tang). Then twist a piece of 
wire solder around the muzzle, permit- 
ting one end to project above the barrel 
about 5/16 inch for a temporary front 
sight. After a few trial shots on the 
range, the best height for the front 
sight can be determined. Of course ele- 
vation adjustment can be made in the 
rear sight, but the minimum height of 
the front sight must be fixed first, with 
the rear sight in its lowest position. 

By far the best sighting medium, 
however, in my opinion, is Weaver’s 1X 
shotgun scope, which of course has no 
magnification. It possesses tremendous 
advantages over any other sighting 
equipment for the shotgun. Its ex- 
tremely wide, light-filled field makes 
sighting (with both eyes, just as in the 
ease of iron sights) almost instanta- 
neous. The reticule, being in the same 
focus as the target, eliminates any loss 
of time in focusing first on sights, then 
on the target—or vice versa. Using 
special Weaver mounts, all makes and 
models of shotguns can be fitted with 
this scope. Finally, good elevation and 
windage adjustments are made directly 
within the scope tube itself. 


Rifle-type Reticule 


For best results with slugs, inciden- 
tally, the scope should have a rifle-type 
reticule, preferably the flat-top post. 
The large center dot, standard wing- 
shooting equipment with the scope, 
covers too much of the target for pre- 
cise work with a single-bullet load. 
When the gun is to be used for small 
game, of course, the scope can be re- 
moved. But it is surprising how many 
shooters, once they get used to it, are 
reluctant to do this. 

As to trajectory of the slugs, over the 
fifty-yard range the rise above line of 
sight is hardly noticeable, certainly not 
more than one inch. Over the 100-yard 
range the height at fifty yards is about 
2% inches for the 12 gauge load; for 
the 16 and 20 gauge, about three inches. 
Up to 100 yards, then, the deer hunter 

provided he has adjusted his sights 
to hit point of aim at sixty yards—can 
Virtually disregard both trajectory 
height and bullet drop. 

Despite the fairly low velocity of the 
slug, its heavy weight and large diam- 
eter give a high degree of shocking 
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effect on game the size of deer. The slug 
doesn’t shatter into bits on impact; and 
unlike high-velocity bullets, it expands 
very little. Nevertheless, it is quite | 
large enough to make a highly effective 
wound channel. The size of the 12 gauge 
slug approximates that of a well-ex- 
panded .30 caliber 180-grain bullet. 
Because of their great mass, penetra- 
tion of the slugs is good in all cases. 

The following ballistic table indi- 
cates their range and power. 





Gauge 


12 16 20 | | 


Weight of slug 415 350 282 
(in grains) 


Muzzle velocity 1,470 1,440 1,410 
(in foot seconds) 

Muzzle energy 1,990 1,610 1,245 
(in foot pounds) 

Trajectory height 
(in inches) 

Midrange 50 yd. 57 .60 .62 
Midrange 100 yd. 2.65 2.72 2.86 


With the tendency of deer to move 
closer to settled communities, use of 
the shotgun (with its limited range) is 
bound to increase. And deer hunters can 
pin their faith on the slug in their pet | 
smoothbores if the weapon is equipped 
with suitable sights and is carefully 
zeroed for sixty yards. Also, because 
familiarity with the weapon one uses is 
important, the favorite scattergun 
which a hunter has carried for years in 
the small-game field can be his most | 
effective weapon for deer. THE END | 


Foul-weather Tinders 


"fee the weather is bad, and the 
customary kindling wet or green, 
some material that will quickly ignite | 
from a match is necessary to start the 
camp stove or open fire. Birch bark, 
rich pine, cedar bark, dry pine cones, 
or hemlock bark will do the job. 

Birch bark is the favorite of Northern 
campers. Any variety of the birch can 
be used, and it isn’t necessary to strip 
a tree and ruin it. Instead, gather the 
small coils of bark which are loosely 
attached to the trunk or which have 
fallen to the ground. Rich or pitch pine 
is widely used by Southern outdoorsmen. 
A small piece of it will ignite quickly 
and burn fiercely for minutes in almost 
any kind of weather. To find rich pine, 
chop into the dead stump or trunk of 
a fallen pine tree, splitting off the rot- 
ten exterior until you reach the hard | 
core. Knots which have been detached | 
from the rest of the tree’s skeleton can 
often be found scattered about. Rich | 
pine is unaffected by rain. 

Cedar and hemlock bark should be 
dry for best results. So should pine 
cones, some varieties of which, when 
dry, will burn as vigorously as gun- 
powder. When natural tinders are not 
available, campers can use chunks of 
candle or small squares of paraffin wax, 
each wrapped in a piece of oiled paper. 
A 1-in. cube of paraffin will burn for 
many minutes, and will effectively dry 
out and ignite small pieces of damp 
kindling. Paraffin is recommended in 
preference to fire-starting mixtures con- 
taining kerosene, which imparts an 
unpleasant flavor to any food the fire 
builder may later touch.—M. H. D. 
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HENRI SAYS: 


“LIKE THE 
DEER RIFLE, 
THIS REVERSIBLE 


PARKA 


SHE HAS 
“EYE’-POWER!”’ 


@ But the stock reason for 
wearing this Bergen 
Reversible Parka is its 
comfortable ful!-cut and 
the double-barreled pro- 
tection against winter 
winds afforded by its two 
layers—100% wool in 
plain red, red and black 
or Chippewa plaids on 
one side... water and 
wind repellent gabar- 
dine on the other. 


Created in the 
GREAT NORTHWOODS 
Accepted by 
OUTDOORSMEN EVERYWHERE 


FROM RAW WOOL TO FINISHED 
GARMENTS UNDER ONE ROOF 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


Chippewa Falls Woolen Mill Co. 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
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WOOLENS 


SHIRTS + STAGS 
PARKAS « COATS « PANTS 
ina Wide Variety of Styles, Designs and Colors 









ELECTRICITY 


e Lights 
@ Radio 
pliances 





Model 105BH-1R 


You can have A.C. ‘‘city”’ elec- 1500 wotts A.C. 


tricity in your cabin with an 
Onan Electric Plant. Low in cost, 


simple to install, economical to Write for 


run. Stationary or portable mod- 
els, air or water cooled. Many 
sizes: 350 to 35,000 watts. 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 
5550 Royalston Ave. © Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
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BUT THIS IS EASY | 











AND THIS IS 
MIGHTY WONDERFUL 





a you believe in saving. 

But it’s mighty hard to make yourself take cash 
out of your pocket, and time out of your day, to do 
it regularly. 

The sure way, the easy way to do your saving is 
to get started on an automatic savings plan with 
U.S. Savings Bonds. Like this... 

1. If you're on a payroll, sign upin the Payroll 
Savings Plan, then forget it. From then on the 
money saves itself—so much per week, or so 
much per month. 
2. If you’re not on a payroll, sign up at your 
bank for the Bond-A-Month Plan. Equally easy. 
You decide how much you want to put into 
bonds every month, your bank does the rest. 
In just ten years after you start buying bonds, your 
money starts coming back to you—well-fattened! 
Every $3 you invest today brings you back $4 to 
make possible all the wonderful things you dream of 
doing. 
And remember— any time you need your money for 
emergencies, you can get it back in minutes, without 


losing interest. 


Automatic saving is sure saving—U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contril uted byt magazinéeé in Co- peratr n with the M 48 
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Heating Cold-weather Tent 


Question: What's the best location for a 
stovepipe and how should it be installed in a 
tent? Do you think a sheet-iron stove 18 in. 
long will heat a large wall tent properly in 
cold weather?—Edwin E. Hite, Ind. 


Answer: Put the stovepipe hole and collar 
in the front end of your tent to the right of the 
doorway. Draft will be better if the pipe is 
turned straight up by means of an elbow. For 
safe clearance it should extend out at least 
2 ft. and the top should be about 1 ft. higher 
than the ridge of the tent. The pipe may be 
wired to green-pole supports, but don’t permit 
pipe and poles to touch. 

Your stove is rather small. It should keep 
you comfortable, however, if the tent is fairly 
well-closed in bitter weather, and you can find 
enough fuel in sticks of convenient size.— 


M. H. D. 


Footwear for Below-zero Weather 


What is the best footwear for 
temperatures?—David E. Arnold, 


Question: 
very low 
Mich. 


Answer: Reindeer and sealskin boots, or 
mukluks, are widely used in the far north. In- 
stead of woolen socks, some men frequently 





substitute a rabbit skin or other piece of fur. 

For use in the United States, a geod bet is 
to wear logger’s or woodsman’s felt boots, 
woolen socks, and four-buckle overshoes. This 
combination is adequate in temperatures as low 
as 40 degrees below zero F. 

Regular hunting boots with rubber 
and leather tops are also very warm. They 
must be large enough so you can wear two 
thin or medium-weight pairs of socks, plus a 
heavy pair, inside them. I’ve found them com- 
fortable at 10 below.—M. H. D. 


bottoms 


Overwarm Sleeping Bags 


Question: Is it true that unless it is filled 
with the specially treated down of northern 
fowl, a sleeping bag will cause the user to 
perspire unduly?—Ralph Schein, Mass. 


Answer: A sleeping bag will cause excessive 
perspiring either if it is too heavy and warm— 
in which case the remedy is to use a lighter bag 
with less insulation—or if its cover is water- 
proof instead of merely water-resistant. Using 
a waterproof bag is like sleeping in a rubber 
tube. Body moisture condenses on the inside, 
and the sleeper is soon soaked with perspiration 
which can’t evaporate through the cover. 

If either of these conditions prevail, sweating 
will occur, irrespective of whether the bag is 
stuffed with kapok, wool, or down.—M. H. D. 





Big-game Hunters 


r. and Mrs. A. L. Ziliak (above) of 

Bay City, Mich., have hit upon an 
unusual trophy idea which should be of 
interest to other big-game hunters. In 
addition to the heads and skins that 
hang on the walls of their game room, 
they have decorated the room with wood 
carvings in miniature of moose, caribou, 
bighorn sheep, grizzly bears, mountain 
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lions, mountain goats, and other big | 
game which they have taken in northern | 
U. S. and Canada. 

The carvings are the work of a deaf 
and mute Blackfoot Indian, J. L. Clark, 
of Glacier Park, Mont. Clark carves 
each animal from a single block of 
wood, using a sturdy plastic material 
for horns or antlers.—Bert Stoll. 


GoOSE POWN INnsutateD 


ALASKA* | 
“Eskimo a5 


Jacket 


*Reg. 


U.S. 
Pat. Off, 


FOR 
ACTIVE 
OUTDOOR 
WEAR 


DOWN CAP 
$4.49 


“feather - bed” 
blizzard-cold 
weather if you’re wearing a 
zephyr light Alaska ‘‘Eskimo” 
wrist-length jacket. Insulated in hodyand sleeves 
with generous quantities of fluffy, imported goose 
down, cell-quilted between long-wearing, water- 
repellent, wind-proof poplins. Smartly styled. 
Genuine Mouton fur collar. Snug fitting at hips 
and sleeves. Free action shoulders, Extra heavy 
satin lining. Lifetime zipper. Two giant double 
pockets. Finest Tailoring. Color: Dry Grass only. 
Guaranteed to satisfy. A $50.00 value. In order- 
ing, tell weight, height, chest size. Down 
Pants, Parkas, Vests, Coats also available. 


You'll enjoy 
warmth in 
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write ALASKA SLEEPING BAG Co. ! 
7 tae 309 S.W. 3rd Ave., Dept OL 


Portland 4, Ore . I 
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; Salesmen 
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Learn how our men make their life 

lan work, how they provide themselves 

1 income for a new car, home, col- 
iwation for the children, security in 

vy Bill Tredway earned $6,943.67 

"48: C. A. Solberg received 

In 12 months, W. F 

F. Hoover, $17,142.19 

$20.50 in 3 years; F. O 

i 595.75 in a single month; 
Crowley $224.95 first two hours; 
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rned $400 to $3,000 in one month 
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v wit! is over 20 years, 
ear, John Tucker, 5 years, 
men like 
various localities for 

Our product fills an unavoidable 
demand, solves seri building maintenance problem 
with savings up to 75* Pent-up demand insures im 
mediate, substantial orders, Sold with no down-pay 
ment, on long-term credit. We collect and deliver 
Earnings paid a nee, Write or wire today 


President, P.0. Box 711, Dept. OL, Fort Worth 1, Texas 
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CATCHES 
MA ANIMALS 
ALIVE! 
CAN’T HARM CHILDREN, PETS, BIRDS, POULTRY 
it’s amazing how the mew HAVAHART catches rats, rabbits, squirrels 
and other animals, yet it's harmless to children and 
pets. Simple to set, 
rustproof. No springs! 
No jaws! Animal walks 
in to get bait, and the 
doors close! Send 
postal for free booklet. 


HAVAHART, 
16 No. Water Street 


DEL No. 
Ossining, N. Y. MODEL No. 3 


for farms and estates 
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Stop that leak before it gets 


any worse. This articie tells how 
to find the source of the trouble 


—and what to do about it 


leak is always a nuisance. The 
\ merest weeping of a seam can 
keep a boat's bottom slippery, 
while a larger leak may mean much 
more than the mere trouble of bailing. 
It may sink your boat at its moorings 
if you don't get around regularly to 
empty it; if it is bad enough to require 
bailing while the craft is in use, it can 
be downright dangerous. Water is the 
worst kind of ballast because it always 
rushes to the low side to list the boat 
and make it unstable. Besides, even a 
minor seepage is often an indication of 
structural weakness—-fastenings that 
have lost their hold or a plank that has 
rotted until it is porous. 

Except in the case of a boat that has 
just been launched, leaks seldom reme- 
dy themselves. Usually they get worse, 
so the sooner you hunt down the source 
of the trouble--and try to correct it 
the better. The cure will depend on the 
type of construction—the materials 
that were used, the way the parts were 
fitted and fastened, and even how the 
wood was finished. Each kind of boat 
seems to develop its own peculiar leaks 
and require treatment accordingly, so 
let's consider them in turn. 

Regular planking. Where fairly wide 
planks are used for the sides and bot- 
tom, with their edges butted or touch- 
ing, the seams depend for tightness 
largely on the natural tendency of 
wood to swell when wet. To stay really 
tight, such boats should be kept in the 
water continuously during the season. 
If they are taken out, as for trailer 
carrying, they are apt to leak each time 
they are put back in the water, just as 
they do when they are first launched in 
the spring. Such leaks can be at least 
slowed up by rubbing yellow laundry 
soap in the seams, the idea being that 
the seams will be swollen tight by the 
time the soap has dissolved and washed 
out. 

Even when they are left in the water, 
these boats continue to leak through 
two or three seams aft, which are out 
of the water when the craft is moored 
but are submerged when it is in use. 
Some owners get around this by leav- 
ing a heavy rock under the stern seat 
to keep these seams under water; others 
lay a burlap bag there and wet it down 
well upon leaving the boat, figuring 
that this will keep the wood moist. 
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If the planking is *4 in. or thicker, 
however, it is a good idea to calk these 
seams at the stern, even if the other 
bottom seams are tight and don’t need 
this treatment. Haul the boat out and 
give it a couple of days for the wood to 
dry. Then examine the seams and, if 
necessary, draw a screw driver or some 
other blunt-edged tool along each to 
open it wide enough for cotton to be 
forced in. 

Candlewicking, obtainable from any 
water-front hardware store or marine- 
supply house, is the best calking mate- 
rial for amateur use. It comes in balls 
and is made up of several rather fluffy 
strands twisted loosely together so that 
one or more may be used. For small 
seams one strand will suffice. This is 
started in at one end of the seam and 
tucked in for its entire length with a 
stiff-bladed putty knife. Then go back 
over it, using more force or even tap- 
ping with a hammer, to sink the wick- 
ing well below the surface—say \% in. 
Paint immediately with not-too-thick 
ordinary paint, and when this has set 
fill flush with putty—-or, better still, 
marine seam composition or filler. The 
latter is another marine-store item and 
is better than putty because it remains 


--- J. A. EMMETT, Editor 





plastic indefinitely and keeps sticking 
to the wood in spite of the opening and 
closing of the seams. 

The same treatment can be used on 
other seams about boats of this type 
but don’t employ it on any seams that 
don’t leak. Mark the places that let in 
water in ordinary use of the boat 
Where only part of a seam requires 
treatment, be careful to taper or thin 
out the candlewicking at the ends t 
avoid opening the tight parts. 

Faulty construction or poor building 
practice is often to blame for a boat's 
leaking. To take a common example 
the bottom boards may be too wide and 
may warp at the ends. Actually, calk 
ing such leaks is likely to aggravate 
the trouble. Clean the places out and 
let them dry; then work in some heavy) 
paint and finally some frayed-out wick- 
ing to fill the opening loosely. Finally, 
put in a few nails or screws to pull the 
bulge down on the filling. 

General leaking along the chines, 
where the bottom joins the sides, can 
often be stopped by refastening the 
bottom, staggering new nails or screws 
between the old ones. Similarly re- 
fastening the ends, the sides to the stem 
and the bottom and sides to the tran- 





Wheel Your Outboard 


> 
ANGLE IRON 
WELDED TO 
MOTOR BODY 


GAS-PIPE SLEEVES _# 
Yn” AXLE 


7 can trundle your outboard motor 
along like a wheelbarrow, on perma- 
nently mounted Wheels which will not 
interfere with the normal operation of 
the motor. 

Weld two small pieces of angle iron, 
3 in. long, to the outboard side of your 
motor, and mount a 's-in. round bar on 
them to serve as an axle. Rubber-tired 
wheels are best. You can buy them, or 
you might find at a laundry some 






wheels from discarded casters of the 
type used on clothes carriers in such 
establishments. 

These permanent wheels make it easy 
to get your motor in and out of the 
trunk of your car on that fishing trip. 
They are not in the way when you 
operate it. They even help, since the 
axle can be used .as a handle when you 
attach the power unit to the boat. 
Barney Schwartz. 
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som, often stops leaks in those places. 

Cracks may develop along the water- 
line where the wood is alternately wet 
and dry, particularly if wide boards 
have been used for the sides. Calking 
ir filling is likely to cause these to ex- 
tend. To prevent this, drill a 4% or %- 
in. hole (depending on the length of the 
check) at each end and whfttle neat 
softwood plugs to drive gently into 
these. Saw off the excess length inside 
ind outside the boat. Then dip a single 
rr a split strand of wicking into paint 
and force it into the crack, surfacing 
ff inside and out with composition. 
Places that show signs of checking 
should be kept well painted. 

Light bottom planks that are not 
stiffened by an outer keel strip or inner 
keelson may spring when stepped on. 
If this causes leaks, the remedy is to 
provide the needed support. Where the 
boat already has a keel strip or keel- 
son and still leaks, you can fit a floor 
rack to distribute the weight. 

Round-bottomed boats are often built 
with this smooth planking, and in small 
craft the thinness of the planks can 
make it difficult to fix a leaking seam. 
The framework structure of such boats 
should be strong enough to prevent 
working of the hull, and they must be 
kept in the water to remain tight. The 
thin planking cannot be relied upon to 
hold calking well. If a seam opens so 
much as to require this treatment, how- 
ever, use a partial or single strand of 
candlewicking which has been dipped 
first in liquid marine glue. For small 
openings it will usually suffice to force 
in composition, particularly before 
painting the hull. 

Other all-wood planked types. These 
are boats in which the planks are joined 
otherwise than by mere butting, or set- 
ting edge to edge. While less reliance 
is placed on the swelling of the wood, 
leaking is still often caused by the 
boat’s being out of the water too much. 


Leaking Along the Laps 


In lapstreak planking, where the 
edges of the planks are lapped, there 
is a tendency to leak along some laps 
as the boat gets older. A minor leak 
can often be stopped with the marine 
glue mentioned above. This should not 
be used straight as it comes from the 
can, but thinned with gasoline, turpen- 
tine, or whatever other thinner the 
makers recommend. 

With the wood dry, clear the leaky 
place of dirt and loose varnish or paint, 
and turn the boat up in such a way 
that the opening of the seam will be 
uppermost. Apply the thinned-down 
glue with a squirt can, or trickle it into 
the leaky place from a tin can with 
the edge bent to form a spout. The idea 
is that the thinned glue will get in 
Where the straight stuff couldn't, and 
the thinning agent will soon evaporate 
and leave pure glue filling the space. 

When a lapped seam persists in leak- 
ing, it may be because the fastenings 

usually copper) have stretched enough 
to let the laps separate, or have loos- 
ened their hold in the soft wood. Often 
you can remedy the trouble by merely 
tightening up such copper fastenings. 
If they are of the riveted type, hold a 
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Gor my 
949 
“moter magic” 
today, 


Au I lucky! Instead of rumors, promises or blue prints, | got my 
new 1949 Champion today. And mister, it's a great outboard 
motor... free of unnecessary gadgets... a marvelous new engine 
precision built as only Champion builds them. Champion's 
super flexibility, speed and quietness, plus time-tested depend- 
ability will give me years of service. Do as | did. Send for the new 
Champion 1949 “Motor Magic” folder. It shows all three 1949 
models, and tells about the almost incredible new “Motor 
Magic” performance tests made by Champion test engineers. 
This great new motor is the cream of the crop. Get yours today... 
for years of fun afloat! 


AMERICA’S GREAT @ 


OUTBOARD MOTOR 


Champion Motors Company 
1433 Stinson Boulevard 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


Please send me the free 1949 ‘Motor Magic” folder, 
showing all three new motors and records of latest 
Champion performangg@ tests. 


Name 
SEND FOR THE Address 
FREE FOLDER 














STAINLESS STEEL 


AND GALVANIZED BOATS 
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DURABLE + Sage + LOW PRICED 
% Buy a Star Stainless Stee! Boat for 
years of pleasure and convenience. It's 
tough, practically puncture proof . . . and 
light in weight. 12, 14, 16 ft. . . . lifetime 
gvarontee. All Star boats are easy to handle 
with spray rails stamped in hull. Galvanized 
boats are made in new patented alloy... 
durable, rugged, needing little care. Air 
P chambers. Write for folders. 








STAR METAL BOAT CO. 


GOSHEN, INDIANA 


FOR THE “BEST” IN BOATING 
PLEASURE CHOOSE A ““WOLVERINE’’ 


New 1919 improved models now ready. 


Over 50 models to choose 

from. For Speed—Fishing— 

Boating Fun you can’t beat a 

“Wolverine”. Free literature. 
WAGEMAKER COMPANY 

DEPT. 21 GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

















BOATS === 


with Full Length Spray Ralls 
Keep passengers perfectly 
dry—even at high speeds. 


Catalog also shows two new 

models of **Take-Along” | 
boats. Two big factories save 

you freight. 

Write for your copy. State 


kind of boat in which you are 
interested. Light Boat for Auto 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. 0. (166) 
218 Ann St. ( rite to Elm St. 
PESHTIGO, Wis. either place CORTLAND, n.Y. 


DURACRAFT 


Welded Aluminum Boats. Idea! for hunting, fishing, 
boating. Designed for active sportsmen, Duracraft 
Boats are 100% safe. Ribs riveted on bottom for re- 
inforcement. In 12, 14 and 16 foot lengths. For full 
details and specifications write today. 


Ward Bros. 
Mfg. Co. 


MONTICELLO 
ARKANSAS 


| HOW TO CAST FOR BASS 


Special tricks in casting for bass! 
Pointers on use of bass bugs, 
spinners, wigglers and other 
lures. How to judge effects of 
water and weather. Hundreds of 
helpful hints. Fully illustrated. 
96 pages. Only 35c! Address 
Dept. 19 
OUTDOOR LIFE 

353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 




















suitable weight against the head on the 
outside of the boat while you use a 
ball-peen hammer on the inside to 
pound the end over the washer. 

If tightening is not enough, you can 
stagger new fastenings between the old 
ones, generally through the ribs. These 
are usually copper nails inserted in 
holes drilled for a tight fit. Slip washers 
of the right size over these, cut off the 
excess, and rivet the ends to draw the 
heads flush’ and pull the lap together. 
At the ends where the planks are se- 
cured to the stem and transom, and on 
the bottom where they’re fastened 
along the keel, use brass or other cor- 
rosion-resisting screws. 

Cedar is generally used for this type 
of planking, and checks frequently de- 
velop because of the shaping and twist- 
ing that is required. When these are 
calked, their ends should be plugged as 
described in connection with regular 
planking. Checking often appears along 
the laps, too, where the fastenings are 
all in a row. This condition is hard to 
correct, but you can try composition— 
bought in a natural shade if the wood 
is varnished. Where such a check ex- 
tends toward the center of the plank, 
that end can be plugged. 

Many lapstreak-planked boats now 
have plank shapes of waterproof ply- 
wood, lapped in the regular way but 
often screw-fastened. This material 
will not check at the rows of fastenings, 
but the latter may break off in time, 
particularly along the fullness of the 
bow where strains are severe. Broken 
fastenings should be replaced, and mi- 
nor leaks given the glue treatment. 

Strip-planked boats have very nar- 
row planks, each edge-fastened to the 
adjoining strake. Sometimes the plank 
edges are shaped for a tighter fit. This 
is a very strong construction and sel- 
dom leaks unless it is exposed to hot 
sun or dry winds when out of the water, 
though above-water seams may give 
trouble from similar exposure when 
afloat. Light-colored paint will protect 
the seams better than dark. The finish, 
whether paint or varnish, should be 
kept in good condition and not per- 
mitted to get too thin. Force composi- 
tion into any tiny seams that leak, and 
touch up with paint. These marine- 
type fillers do not harden so as to keep 
a seam from closing. 


Batten-seam Construction 


In batten-seam construction’ the 
seams of the planking are backed up 
by thin strips or battens, which are let 
into the frames with the edges of the 
planks screwed or riveted to them. 
When a leak develops in a screw-fas- 
tened seam of this kind, it may be pos- 
sible to ease out the screws and spring 
the batten enough to clean the place, 
work in heavy liquid marine glue, and 
pull it together again with the same 
screws—or with larger ones if the orig- 
inal fastenings have lost their hold. 





The wide planks used in this con- 
struction sometimes check, and the 
thinness of the wood makes repairs diffi- 
cult. The only real cure may be to 
back up the check with a batten or a 
| wider piece. To make a neat job, use 
| material of the same thickness as the 





it from the 


original battens. Fasten 
outside, using liquid marine glue under 
the backing piece and maybe bedding 
unbleached muslin in the adhesive. 

A similar “patch” must sometimes be 
used with the other all-wood boat: 
mentioned above, but only as a last re 
sort since it never looks well. In suc! 
cases the backing piece can be heavier 
and longer screws can be used. Wher: 
a curve is involved, don’t count on bend 
ing the backing piece into place, but 
shape it to hug the planking. 

Canvas-covered boats. These depen 
on their coverings for tightness, but 
the increasing weakness and working 
of the hull proper can break the hold 
of the canvas and so cause trouble 
When such a boat leaks, it is becaus: 
the covering has rotted until it is po- 
rous or badly cracked, or because there 
is a damaged place. 


No Hope for Rotten Canvas 


If the paint is badly checked, the 
fabric probably is badly rotted under- 
neath. Any attempt to patch it is mere- 
ly putting off the time when a com- 
plete re-covering will be necessary. I 
know nothing that will restore the life 
of the old canvas. You can go over it 
with paint remover and repaint, but in 
a season or so it will check again in 
practically the same places. Or, you 
can fill in the checks with quick-drying 
cement or filler, but the job never lasts 
long enough to justify the effort. 

Snagged and damaged spots are a 
different matter, for they can be easily 
repaired and almost completely con- 
cealed. Some of the synthetic dopes 
and glues ‘will stick patches well. Ca- 
noe glue is dependable if you follow the 
directions on the can. For a small de- 
fect, dig out a chunk and place it over 
the damaged spot; then heat and 
smooth out. For a large cut, heat the 
can to soften the glue so it can be 
daubed on, and use a not-too-hot solder- 
ing iron to sweat a light canvas patch 
into it. The heat will bond the patch, 
glue, and paint underneath into a solid 
whole. Apply a little more glue on top 
of the patch if the heat doesn’t sweat 
enough of original adhesive through it. 
Smoothed out carefully and painted 
over, the patched place should be in- 
conspicuous and will last indefinitely 

Plywood boats. Molded plywood craft 
seldom leak. You will have trouble only 
with a poorly assembled job where pro- 
per care has not been taken in bonding 
or gluing the shell to the transom, or 
in attaching below-water parts that 
were not part of the original molding 
When a leak develops, there should be 
evidence of an outside crack or open 
seam. Filling this with seam composi- 
tion and varnishing or painting over it 
should be enough; if not, flow in 
thinned-down liquid marine glue and 
put in a few screw fastenings. 

Whether a panel-plywood boat will 
leak depends largely on how it is built, 
particularly the engineering of the 
framework and the way its compara- 
tively few seams are made up. The 
worst offenders are the chine seams 
and those along the keel of a semi-V- 
bottomed boat which has its bottom in 
two panels. In any case, examine the 
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fastenings around the leaking place to 
see if it isn’t possible to tigaten them 
up—pull screws down another turn or 
so, or punch in nail heads a little. 

Leaking is often caused by fasten- 
ings being too far apart, and in that 
case you can stagger in new ones— 
preferably screws—properly drilled for, 
of course. In any case, you will get a 
better job if you can first work soft 
composition into the seam or opening, 
or flow in thinned-down glue. 

Such leaks are always due to the fact 
that the panel was not bedded properly. 
If leaking persists, the only real reme- 
dy is to remove the offending panel or 


panels. If the plywood is screw-fas- 
tened, you can refit the panel; if nail- 
fastened, you will probably have to re- 
place the panel with a new one, since 
it is almost impossible to remove the 
part without damaging it. The bottom 
should be bedded down in liquid marine 
glue, with strips of unbleached muslin 
or flannelette laid along the chines and 
across the transom, and more glue or 
paint applied on top of it. 

If you are using the original bottom, 
you may have to employ screws longer 
than the old ones; if you are putting 
in new plywood, space the screws or 
nails an inch apart.—J. A. Emmett. 





WHAT’S NEW 
IN THE BOATING FIELD 





ear units that provide neutral, for- 
( ward, and reverse operation for 
outboard motors promise maneu- 
verability never before possible in out- 
board-powered craft. They are available 
for attachment to several makes of 
motors; some manufacturers have in- 
corporated the system in new models. 
A variable-pitch propeller, which is 
part of the unit, can be adjusted by re- 
mote control. In neutral, with the blades 
feathered, the motor can be started and 
warmed up while the boat is at the 
dock. A flip of the controls changes the 
propeller blades to the reverse or ahead 
position. In some types there are three 
settings for forward speed—the first is 
suitable for trolling, the second for 
moderate speed when docking or run- 
ning in close quarters, and the third 
permits the motor to develop its normal 
power. Many advantages are cited. 
Starting is easier. The boat can be 
stopped without stopping the motor. Re- 
mote, or dashboard control is practical. 
The system is also adaptable to larger 
boats, such as cruisers. The unit adds 
only a few pounds to the motor, and 
installation is not difficult. 


* The sportsman who wants a quality 
boat at a cost less than that of an 
assembled model can now get a kit of 
building parts for a 12-ft. outboard run- 
about. The hull is %-in. mahogany 
marine plywood; ribs, seats, transom, 
keel, stem, and floor boards are mahog- 
any; fastenings and fittings are bronze. 
Glue and varnish—in fact, everything 
needed for building the high-class hull— 
is furnished. 


* A “filler” for outboard-motor tanks 
eliminates use of a funnel and thus cuts 
down on fuel spillage. It consists of a 
tapered plug, which fits any standard 
fuel can, two flexible tubes, and a bulb, 
all of oil-resistant synthetic rubber. To 
use it you insert the plug—-waich has 
two holes—in the can. A delivery tube 
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with a built-in filter fits through one of 
the holes and connects can and motor 
tank. A shorter tube, which has a bulb 
at the free end, goes through the second 
hole in the plug. Squeezing the bulb 
builds up air pressure in the can and 
forces the fuel into the tank. 


e Practically all the motor oils devel- 
oped recently for use in outboard motors 
come in rectangular cans with screw 
tops. When some of the oil has been 
used the container can be resealed. It 
stows more conveniently than the ordi- 
nary quart can with a punctured top. 


e Oar rests have been designed to keep 
the blades of oars out of the water 
but still in their rowlocks—when not 
in use. They attach to the gunwales and 
can be folded down inside the boat when 
they’re not needed. 


¢ Spark plugs developed for outboard 
motors are engineered specifically for 
use in a two-cycle engine. 


e An anchor-line control suitable for 
use with small boats holds 50 to 100 ft. 
of strong aircraft cable. A_ built-in 
mechanism eases out the cable and 
locks it when the boat is anchored. 


e A fitting intended to reinforce pin- 
through-oar-type rowlocks can be used 
on either new or old oars. Fastened on 
an oar already bored for a pin, the 
band protects and reinforces the wood 
at this usually weak point. Short pins 
can be affixed on either side, rather than 
having the pin completely through the 
wood. A new oar, equipped with the 
fitting, need not be bored at all. 


e A builder of very fast small cruisers 
now offers a 24-ft. model as a bare 
hull. The sportsman installs decks, 
cabin, and motor. Cost of materials and 
fittings can be spread over the time 
required to complete the boat.—J. A. E. 


A NEW NAME 
IN LIGHT BOATS 


U4 Lief 
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MAGNESIUM BOAT 


COSTS LESS THAN EVER! 


% A MAGNESIUM boat for only $199. 
Sportsmen asked for a modern, full size 
boat — reasonably priced and light enough 
for easy handling and car-top transport, 
Here it is—a 12'/2 ft. STARCRAFT Magnes- 
ium boat... that weighs only 75 pounds. 
Life-boat durability and safety, built with 
heavy structural extru- 
sions of Magnesium. 
Three keels, Styrofoam 
safety floats under seats. 
For outboards or oars. aS 


Write for folder. 4] He 


12% FT. BOAT 
~ ONLY 
75 LBS. 
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STARCRAFT 
GOSHEN, 


BOAT DIV. 
INDIANA 
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ASSEMBLE 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
yf Save Money, Big Value, Sturdy 
oA ROWBOATS, KAYAKS, DINGHIES, 
- f INBOARDS, OUTBOARDS, RUNABOUTS, 
NEW CABIN CRUISERS 
Everything Complete in Kit. Quality 


Material. Simple as ABC instruc- 
tions. Immediate Delivery. 


SEND 25¢ (COIN) FOR CATALOGS 


Colorful Illustrations show all 
‘49 Models, 8 to 23 Ft., and 
Construction Details. 


U-MAK-IT BOAT CO. 


Formerly Kayak Boat Co. 
JO1E- WHITTIER ST., N.Y. 59, MY. 


FOR HOME 
ASSEMBLY 


nvwoon BOATS 
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SAVE ABOUT HALF 


Two popular models in kit form for easy assembly. 


Every- 
& furnished but paint and varnish Semi-V-bottom, 
A-1 14 marine plywood panels. Can be 
Easy rowing or paddling. Speedy witb 
Safe, handy, handsome, 
rth, 12 ft.; beam amidships, 441% in.; 
O m.p.h. with 10 h.p. motor. SEA CAP. 
t.; beam amidships, 54 in.: Weight, 
3} h.p. motor. High freeboard gives 
rough water. 
of building your own Acme, and save 
»w. Liberal guarantee. Write today. 


ACME BOAT CO. s.cacsssr 


MIAMISBURG, OHIO 
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New Motors for Old 


Question: I’m thinking of buying a new 
5-horsepower outboard made by one of the 
better-known companies. How long is the life of 
such a motor?—Edward G. Kaiser, Ohio. 


Answer: Some boat owners buy new motors 
because the old one has worn out or has begun 
to give too much trouble, and some because they 
simply want the new features of a later model. 
What I suggest is that when you have a good 
motor, you continue to use it until a fairly 
complete overhaul is required. Then, instead of 
having it overhauled, trade it in for a new 
motor. A good make of engine that is not in 
bad shape always has a good trade-in or resale 
value, and for just a few extra dollars you can 
always get a brand-new motor with all the 
latest features. I'd suggest a trade-in about 
every 4 years. But be sure not to let your old 
motor get in such bad shape that you can’t make 
a trade, or at least have it overhauled at 
reasonable cost.—J. A. E. 


Cedar for Planking 


Question: I'm thinking of buying a 16-ft. out- 
board runabout, which I can have in either 
cedar or Sitka spruce. Which do you advise?— 
James R. Keevin, N.Y. 


Answer: I prefer the cedar for planking, but 
for salt-water use I suggest that you have the 
topsides painted with ordinary paint, and that 
you cover the bottom with either bronze or red- 
copper bottom paint to avoid worm infection. 
This is particularly important if the boat is to 
be left in the water much. If it is removed 
often the bronze will prove less messy in 
handling, for although the copper gives better 
protection, it remains soft and rubs off easily 
out of the water. 

A good grade of marine spar varnish with a 
Bakelite base should stand up well inside the 
boat, and will give good results on the topsides. 
However, it is harder to keep up than paint, and 
for good appearance and the protection of the 
wood you should apply a midseason coat.— 


J. A. E. 


Rubber-raft Problems 


Question: What is the largest outboard 
engine I can use on my seven-man rubber raft? 
What type of cement should I use for repair- 
ing leaks? And what should I use to refasten 
the rope holders?—Edmund Espinola, N.Y. 


Answer: Assuming that your raft is the 
12 x 5-ft. type, I'd say that a 3'3-horsepower 
outboard would be safe to use—but with not 
more than three persons aboard. While your 
craft can probably take a bigger engine, the 
speed would not be appreciably increased, for 
these hulls can be driven just so fast 

For ordinary patching, use a rubber cement 
that has a natural rubber base. Clean off the 
edges of the tear and trim off any loose threads, 
Cut the patch so that it will have at least a 
l-in. overlap around the tear. Rough one surface 
of this patch slightly, wash it with gasoline or 
benzol, and then apply three coats of cement, 
letting each dry before applying the next 

Bend back the edges of the tear and apply 
three coats of cement to the underpart of the 
fabric bordering the tear. Now insert the patch 
through the tear and bring the two cemented 
surfaces together so that they are perfectly flat 
Use some kind of roller to press them firmly 
to each other. Wash the outer surface around the 
tear with gasoline, give it a coat of cement, and 
finally put a piece of rubberized tape over the 
tear. 

Rubber cement can also be used to reglue 
your rope holders.—J. A. E. 
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Know Your Tides 


hen using your boat in tidal wa- 
ters, it is important that you be 
familiar not only with the rise and fall 
of the tides but also with the currents 
of their ebb and flow. Tide tables will 
give you daily high and low-water 
times for coastal and important river 
waters, and current tables will inform 
you of the speed of the currents. 
Published each year, these tables can 
be obtained from the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Washington 25, D. C., 
or its agents in large seaports. Tide 
tables cost 25 cents; current tables, 15 
cents. In each case, separate tables 
are published for the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific oceans and connecting waters. 
Daily newspapers often give the high 
and low-water times for their localities, 
and one gradually gets to know that 
each day the tide comes in approxi- 
mately an hour later, and that at full 
moon there is a greater range of rise 
and fall. It is equally important, how- 
ever, that you learn just where a tidal 





current ebbs and floods fastest, and 
where its eddies are. 

For example, if you are moving 
through a river bend with the ebb tide 
(which is always stronger than the 
flood, or incoming, tide), the water will 
run swiftest along the outer edge of 
the bend. This is known as an ebb-tide 
bend. If you are going downstream, 
you can increase your speed by staying 
close to that shore. If moving up- 
stream, you can avoid the ebb’s full 
force by hugging the opposite shore. 

If your boat draws much water, how- 
ever, you will have to navigate close 
to the ebb-tide bend where the river is 
deepest, its bottom having been scoured 
out by the current. Directly across the 
river, where the current is slower, the 
water will be shallow and perhaps 
filled with drift and waterlogged snags 
These conditions apply particularly 
where the river bottom is of soft mud 
or sand, are less likely where it is hard 
gravel, and rarely occur where it is of 
solid rock. 

In bringing your boat up to a pier, 








Folding Boat Doubles as Trailer Body to Carry Gear 





plywood boat that also serves as 
Ll the body of a trailer has been de- 
veloped by Robert Sanborn of Rock 
Creek, Ohio. Hinged in the middle, the 
craft has a beam of 49 in. and unfolds 
to a length of 14 ft. It is sturdy enough 
to take an outboard motor up to 10 
horsepower, and as a trailer body will 
carry more than 300 lb. of sports gear 
or other luggage. 

The trailer chassis is made of tubular 
steel and weighs less than 100 lb. It 
rides on two pneumatic-tired wheels 
mounted individually on totally en- 
closed coil-spring suspensions that in- 
corporate felt oilers, rubber bumpers, 
and coil snubbers. This suspension sys- 
tem is said to permit towing at speeds 
as high as 90 miles an hour without 
troublesome bouncing, weaving, or 
whipping. The trailer is equipped with 
a combination tail and stop light that 
is easily connected to the car's electri- 
cal system. 

When loaded for road travel, the 
stern of the boat folds forward to form 
a cover for the bow section, in which 
the outboard motor and other luggage 
can be stored. For additional weather 
protection, a waterproof hood may be 


With motor attached, the boat is 
wheeled into water for launching 





In towing, boat serves as trailer body 


used. Overall length of boat and trailer 
is less than 9 ft. 

When the boat is unfolded, a single 
movement of a lever at the hinged joint 
moves a system of rods that enter eyes 
to lock the halves together. The out- 
board motor is mounted while the trail- 
er is still attached to the car. Then the 
hitch is uncoupled and the trailer rolled 
by hand to the launching spot and some 
distance into the water, when the boat 
is easily floated free of the trailer chas- 
sis. The boat alone weighs about 200 Ib. 
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or picking up a float, always head well 
into the current. Never attempt these 
maneuvers with a swift stern tide. If 
you are trying to reach a point across 
a wide inlet or a bay, learn the direc- 
tion of the tide at the time so that you 
can offset its flow by heading either 
upstream or down. [f you are moving 
in an ocean tide which is affected by a 
river current, you must sometimes al- 
low for a stronger current caused by 
heavy rains upriver. A dry spell has a 
contrary effect. 

In most sections onshore winds will 
produce abnormally high tides, where- 
as several days of offshore wind will 
bring about unusually low tides. A 
strong wind blowing against a river 
current or ocean tide will cause rough 
water; a stiff wind blowing with cur- 
rent or tide leaves it fairly smooth. 

It is also important for an owner to 
know how to handle his boat where 
there is a big rise and drop in tides. If 
he goes into a place which can be en- 
tered only at high tide, he must be sure 
he leaves before the tide drops too low. 
He must also consider the tide if he 
leaves his boat tied to a stake, or at 
anchor. If he beaches his boat at high 
tide, it may be left too far from the 
water when the tide drops. If he 
beaches it at low tide, it may float free 
when the tide rises, unless he has se- 
cured the painter. In tying up at a pier, 
the lines should be arranged so that the 
boat isn’t left suspended in the air 
when the tide drops, or its cleats aren't 
pulled out when the tide rises. 

A knowledge of tides—and of the 
weather and wind which often change 
when the tide changes—is not only 
valuable, but it distinguishes the know- 
ing seaman from the rank amateur who 
often battles the elements instead of 
using them.—J. A. E. 


Hot Iron Removes Varnish 


good way to remove varnish is to 
J go over it with an electric iron. 
3efore treating the whole surface, ex- 
periment on a small area to see how 
much heating is required to loosen the 
varnish so it scrapes off easily. 

An iron can also be used for removing 
paint from a canvas-covered boat or 
deck where it would be impractical to 
use a blowtorch. While varnish is com- 
paratively easy to remove, paint isn’t; 
and whether a job can be done with an 
iron, or requires a good paint-and- 
varnish remover, will depend on the type 
and thickness of the paint. 

When vou finish using the iron, clean 
it well with turpentine.—J. A. E. 






Pumps Raft Up Like Tire 


simple labor-saving idea devised by 
George Amerman Jr., of Neshanic, 

N. J., now makes it a lot easier to pump 
up a large inflatable war-surplus life 
raft, especially on an auto trip. By 
cutting the valve stem from the inner 
tube of a passenger-car tire and insert- 
ing it in the large socket-type valve 
fitting of his seven-man raft, Amerman 
finds that he can inflate the raft with 


any service-station air hose J. A. E. 
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* THE KENTUCKY 


Developed by 


generations the frontiersm 
the winning of the West. T 
adopt the best ways of doi 
progress to America. 


ALUMAC aft 


THE LIFETIME 
ALUMINUM BOAT 


©@ The greatest invention in small boats since 
the birch bark canoe, Aluma Craft aluminum 
boats are light in weight, strong, seaworthy 
—never require painting or caulking—won’'t 
rot, warp or rust—can’t splinter or absorb 
water. Write for new, illustrated folder. 


ALUMA CRAFT BOAT CO. 


2633-27th Avenue, Minneapolis 6, Minnesota 





backwoods gunsmiths, the re- 
markably accurate Kentucky Long Rifle was for 
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4 GREAT MODELS 


Model A — For O.B.C. 
certified motors up to 12 
hp. 14’ long, 125 Ibs. 






































Lifetime Ducker — Camou- 
flaged dead-grass green. 
12’ long, 62 Ibs. 


Model E — For O.B.C. 
certified motors up to 12 
hp. 12° long, 112 Ibs. 


Model F — For O.B.C. 
certified motors up to 16 
hp. 14’ long, 150 Ibs. 
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1949 CENTURY CAR-BORNE Writ 
Only 95 pounds, but handles motors up — ci 
to 7 h. p.! Fast, staunch, and easily han- CENTURY 8B 
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with natural varnish finish. 11%’ long Plants at 


1949 CENTURY CONVERTIBLES! 
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r new catalog of all 1949 
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Single-plank, 
struction. Convertible 
74’ and 19’ Sea Maids 
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World Famous “PACKAGED BOAT” Kits 
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BOAT PLANS—FULL SIZE eavranne—100 DESIGNS (6 to 35 FT.) 
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PURE MAPLE FLAVORED 
SYRUP 
OUT OF THE FOREST 


INTO YOUR HOME 





Streamline, 


lar. At y 
$5.95; 


GILFOY MAPLE FARMS CO. roses 


HULL 
AUTOMOBILE 
COMPASS 


A travel companion 
that shows direc 
tions anywhere, any 

ime Write for 
Beaconlite, illumi 
$3.95. 















































414 PARK -- BAY CITY. MICH. HULL MFG. CO., P.O. 











Box 246-P1, Warren, Ohio 
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++ + Dogs + + * 





What determines character 
and behavior? Nobody knows all 
the answers. But the clues—and 
puzzles—make fascinating study 


—_ 


ny sportsman watching his gun dog 
in the field and in the kennel at 


home is bound to speculate on its 
characteristics, mannerisms, and be- 
havior. After close observation he may 
find some of the traits relatively simple 
O derstand. Others canbe com- 
plex he Cal guess at the explana- 
tion. 

What determines a dog’s behavior? 
Are its talents inborn? Or are they 
acquired through training and the ex- 
ample of older dogs? And what’s the 
influence of physical qualities? Specu- 
lation on the answers to those questions 
makes fascinating study. 

In the first place, despite research 
and years of observation (often summed 
up in anecdotes or yarns) we have very 
few facts about the origin of the dog’s 
characteristics. But there are some 
plausible theories. 


They Were First Wild 


Originally, it is believed, the dog like 
the wolf or wild dog was on its own. It 
hunted and killed in order to survive. 
It shunned early man as an enemy, and 
led a wild, wandering existence. If we 
accept this theory, we must marvel at 
the change from a wild animal to the 
friendly, obedient gun dog of today. 

Man has altered the savage nature, 
changed the appearance, and diverted 
primitive drives into useful channels. 
The dog has become an eager pupil, a 
co-operative friend. Here is no cowed, 
browbeaten animal which performs 
through fear of punishment. It is, in- 
stead, a loyal companion, ever cheerful, 
and always ready to assume responsi- 
bilities. Observing all this, the sports- 
man might say: “That's true enough 
now. But how did the dog develop 
those traits?” 

I don’t know the answer. But part of 
it, at least, can be traced to the dis- 
position of the dog. It loves its master 
and craves association with him. This 
is evidently a hereditary attitude de- 
veloped by early man through selective 
breeding of wild dogs. 

To illustrate how selective breeding 
can stabilize desired characteristics, 
there’s the case of nine timber wolves 
captured at various times while they 
were very young. Of the nine, four de- 
veloped affectionate natures and, when 
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they were mature, could be trusted with 
children. Two were border-line cases 
and had to be watched. The other three 
retained their savage tendencies. When 
the four tractable wolves were bred to 
semiwild wolves the majority of their 
offspring could be disciplined and 
trained. 

Such an experiment indicates that 
early man, also, could have practiced 
selective breeding by keeping the dogs 
that were acceptable and destroying 
those that were not. He probably chose 
the most docile of the wild dogs he 
trapped and bred them to the standard 
he desired. The strains thus established 
have existed—with certain changes im- 
posed by more modern breeders—until 
this day. 

Some of the simpler attitudes can be 
explained with reference to the dog’s 
tractable nature. It is quite apparent, 
for example, that a dog prefers associ- 
ation with its master to that of its own 
kind. The dread of loneliness also seems 
to be dominant and may intensify the 
desire for man's companionship. Some 
dogs direct their affection toward one 
person only. These ‘one-man dogs” are 
more common in certain breeds and 
the owner shouldn't try to impose other 
people, even members of his own fam- 
ily, upon them. 


Instinctively They Know a Friend 


A dog seems to know instinctively 
whether a stranger is friendly. If it is 
convinced the person is not, it will re- 
main aloof no matter how much the 
visitor may flatter or coax. How a dog 
forms the opinion is a mystery to me— 
but often I’ve found myself in complete 
agreement with it. 

A factor of great importance to 
sportsmen is the gun-dog’s keen nose. 
In addition to being acute, its sense of 
smell is also extremely sensitive and 
can be jarred out of gear very easily. 


...C., BLACKBURN MILLER, Editor 


I’ve known several setters and point- 
ers whose scenting ability would leave 
them almost completely (but only tem- 
porarily, of course) after a meal of 
raw meat. A long trip in an automobile 
would impair the scenting powers of a 
pair of bird dogs I owned, and when 
released from their crates they’d career 
through the cover like a brace of mad 
bulls. After an hour or so in the field, 
however, they’d settle down to the 
track. 


Couldn’t Scent for Two Days 


I recall one unusually cold day in 
North Carolina when our hunting party 
paused to kindle a fire from tar paper. 
The four dogs grouped themselves con- 
tentedly in the warmth and inhaled the 
fumes. That did it! Their scenting 
ability deserted them for 2 days—a 
tough break because we were in excel- 
lent quail country and our stay was 
limited. 

Foxes seem to be much smarter than 
we were on that occasion; at least their 
knowledge of the effect of such fumes 
appears to be greater. Some of those 
wily animals have learned to confuse 
the hounds by running roads that have 
been covered with tar. 

Much has been said about the infalli- 
bility of a dog’s nose in tracking but 
experiments show that much of it is 
exaggerated. We hear, for example, 
that trained hounds have followed trails 
as much as 2 days old. These stories 
are seldom based on first-hand knowl- 
edge, and many trainers will tell you a 
track more than 5 hours old is too cold 
to be followed. Some animals, notably 
police dogs, are easily confused by 4 
track that crosses the one they are fol- 
lowing, and frequently they'll swing 
off on the wrong one. 

Perhaps some of the tall tales of 
scenting ability are based on powers 
that have nothing to do with the dog's 
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nose. For a fair test, the track should 
cover territory unfamiliar to the dog 
so that it can’t associate the terrain 
with former experiences. 

I recall one amusing instance when a 
dog was given great credit for scenting 
ability when ordered to find his master. 
The dog knew every saloon in town (as 
a result of previous visits) and he called 
at them in succession until he found 
the “quarry.” If scent had anything to 
do with his success it must have been 
the pungent odor of alcohol. 

Very dry ground, high winds, and 
other climatic conditions disperse 
scent. At times, however, a gun-dog’s 
failure can’t be explained in terms of 
weather or terrain. This is often ap- 
parent in field trials when a brace will 
come to a field, hunt it thoroughly, and 
draw a complete blank. The second 
brace may also fail. But the third may 
find birds all over the lot. The condi- 
tions were exactly the same, and all 
were good dogs. Why the sharp differ- 
ence in results? 

A dog’s sense of time is another trait 
as apparent as it is mysterious. If it 
is fed regularly it soon learns exactly 
when to expect the meal. And its tim- 
ing remains constant despite seasonal 
changes in daylight or variations in 
household routine. 

There are numerous instances of dogs 
in rural areas which go to the gate to 
meet the letter carrier. The delivery is 
generally on time but not nearly so 
punctual as the dog. How does the dog 
know just when to get there? Does it 
respond to the sound of the carrier’s 
automobile? Perhaps. But in two in- 
stances with which I’m familiar the 
postman rode a bicycle while his car 
was out of commission. Still the dog 
arrived on schedule. 


A setter of mine always met me when 


Alum for an Egg Thief 


Question: We have a 1-year-old part shepherd, 
part collie who steals eggs from the chicken 
house and eats them. I tried putting pepper on 
one egg, but even so the dog cracked the shell. 
How can we break the pup of this habit?— 
Jerry Hajek, Mont. 


Answer: Try immersing a few eggs in a 
Strong solution of alum and water. Once the 
dog gets a mouthful of this it should cure him 
of his thieving.—C. B. M. 


Good Rabbit Hunter 


Question: I want a dog that will be able to 
hunt rabbits in deep snow. I like the heavy 
build and long ears of the black and tan hound— 
but what do you suggest?—Benjamin J. Holman, 
Mich, 


Answer: For the type of country you will 
hunt, I suggest a Walker hound. I've used them 
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I returned from town to our camp. The 
hour of my return varied but the dog, 
so the guide reported, also varied the 
start of his mile-long jaunt to the ren- 
dezvous he had chosen. I don’t think 
he ever had to wait more than a few 
minutes before I got there. How did he 
know when to leave camp? Perhaps 
you can tell me. 

Another case concerns a Boston ter- 
rier owned by some friends. The dog 
always accompanied them on the 70- 
mile automobile trip from their cottage 
to town. One evening they stopped at 
a roadside restaurant and bought some 
hamburger steaks. The dog, of course, 
got his share. On each succeeding trip 
as they approached the restaurant he’d 
indicate a desire for food. Did he re- 
member the route? Not likely, because 
often he was asleep in the back seat 
and didn’t wake up until the car was 
near the restaurant. How did he know 
just when to awaken? And how did he 
know the location of one spot on a 70- 
mile route? By scent? By timing? 

Another remarkable characteristic is 
a dog’s homing instinct and sense of di- 
rection. It’s true that some hounds may 
follow a trail many miles and fail to 
return. That doesn’t prove they’re lost. 
They may have 
someone, or perhaps they prefer to 
roam afield in search of game instead 
of heading back to the kennel. 


The characteristic is more clearly il- | 


lustrated in the case of dogs which have 
established a residence, so to speak, and 
have been sold, given away, or aban- 
doned. The record of some returns is 
almost incredible. 

A female collie owned by the late 
Albert Payson Terhune, whose kennels 
were in eastern New Jersey, was sold 
to a man who lived on the north shore 
of Long Island, N. Y. She was trans- 


on rabbits in heavily snowed country, and they 
perform very well. 

Neither long ears nor heavy build is of par- 
ticular importance. What you want are game- 
ness, stamina, and a good nose—all of which 
you'll find in the Walker hound.—C. B. M 


Inbreeding Llewellin Setters 


Question: I have three good Llewellin setters 
—one male and two females—all from the same 
littér. They are about 1 year old. I have been 
told that if I inbreed them they will produce 
a good strain. Wouldn't it be better to breed 
the females to a setter?—S. B. Woods, S.C 


Answer: I can’t recommend inbreeding your 
dogs unless you are fully acquainted with their 
bloodlines and have made a thorough study of 
the characteristics of their ancestors 

It would be far safer for you to breed your 
females to a good Llewellin of a different blood- 
line, or to an English setter. It is not advisable, 
however, to breed the females before their sec- 
ond heat, when they're fully matured.—C. B. M 
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e This easy-to-take remedy rids dogs of worms 
- . avoids the danger of toxic poisoning and 
violent after-effects. And fewer wormings are 
necessary! That’s why dogs respond so well to 
Glover's The popularity of Glover’s Imperial 
Capsules with many Kennel Owners is ample 
proot of effectiveness. Get a package today, at 
any Drug Store. 


DOG OWNERS 


e Glover’s dog medicines have been popular with 
dog lovers since 1876. Many Kennel Owners have 
found it more economical and convenient to order 
Glover’s Imperial Capsules and other Glover's 
Dog Medicines in kennel sizes. Send for price list 
an . compl lete information, including Valuable 
er’s Dog Symptom chart 

° "IU ST OUT—Latest issue of ‘‘Our Dogs’’ 
interesting and helpful magazine for all Dog 
Lovers. Use Coupon to get FREE copy. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


GLOVER’S 
Imperial 
DOG MEDICINES 





H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., Dept. 3410 
101 West 3ist St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Send my FREE copy of latest issue of ‘‘Our Dogs.” 


Address. 








BRASS NAME PLATES 


ffi a NAME Ye or K Ta 5 
f STREETPAND NUMBER > 
OC CITY AND STATE # © ey 8 
PHONE NUMBER 4@c each 

Half actual size 
Quantity Price—Same Stamping 


8 for $2.—15 for $3.—25 for $4.—50 for $6. 


For quick identification when fost, always use TAGCO 
enduring tags in brass or nickel silver. Our latest cir. 
cular illustrates a large variety of tags of all sizes, 
blanks. Prices reasonable. Send for it and booklet 
‘‘A Name for your dog.’’ Both Free. 


DEALERS WANTED STAMPING EQUIPMENT 


TAGCO, BOX 38A, WINGDALE, N. Y. 














' PLUCKRITE STRIPPING KNIFE 
| emntenstate. 


VQ 




















omed, Easy to use, Cut shows both 
Made of selected tempered steel 
en deeply ground teeth, Will remove 
hatr with least annoyance to dog, 
8 ! d handle. Very durable. 
elas postpaid $1. 00. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
1 for FREE catalog 


WARNER PRODUCTS CO. (Dept. L) Baldwinsville, N.Y. 











FOR SALE 


DOG of the HUNT- 


ING BREEDS 


Coon, Opossum, Mink, Squir- 
rel, Fox, Rabbit. Also Coon 
Dog Field Trial prospects. 
TEN DAYS TRIAL 


Write for full information 
and titerature. 


Prices reasonable. 


J. N. RYAN KENNEL, Murray, Ky. 
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KUMF FOR! pees 





Sizes & Prices 


36” x50", $10. 00. 
Money Back If Not Satisfied 


Filled With Cedar Treated Cotton 
ow your dog a comfortable mattress—Get him off the 
damp floor and your best furniture. Soft, warm—4 in, 
ck. 


“ 
WASHABLE SLIP-COVERS. Buy two at a time! 
Price for each slip-cover is 2 the cost of mat- 


tress it fits 
Send Check or Money Order to 


KUMFORT MFG. CO. 


79 Sudbury St. Dept. O Boston, Mass. 


TAGS 





DOG q 








About. \/g Ac tual Brass—30c each 
ize “wa 4 for $1.00 
Thick 
Sanu 
\luminum 
tag or plate 35c each 
Free Price List 3 ’ 










ZLO 
NAME OF OWNER — ADDRESS 
DOG'S NAME OR ANY 24 LETTERS 
A LINE. NAME PLATE NO. 5 


DOW MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. OL * WEST LEBANON, N. H 


OZARK HOUNDS 

































Extra fancy coonhounds $125. Combination 
hounds $75. icely started coonhounds $40. 
Trained squirrel dogs $25. Rabbit dogs, males 
$40, females $35. Foxhounds and deerhounds, 
males $50, females $40. A few bird dogs. m 
the Ex-Agent Telegrapher for Frisco Railroad. 
Can get you any kind of hunting dog you wish 


D. L. Rogers, Wyandotte, Okla. 
FOR SALE: coonnounps, 


COMBINATION HUNTERS, FOXHOUNDS, 
RABBIT HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


References. 





Free literoture. Trial allowed. 


MID-WEST HOUND KENNELS 


Ramsey ittinois 








HUNTERS! 
We Offer Trained 


COON HOUNDS 
COMBINATION HOUNDS 
FOX & RABBIT HOUNDS 
lriai Allowed, Prices Reasonable. List Free. 
MEADOWBROOK KENNELS, Ramsey, Ill. 


Fine Pointers 











FROM 

studs and dams close up to Spunky Creek Boy, 
Muscle Shoals’ Joke, Air Pilot Sam and many other 
National Champions Excellent performance and 
beautiful dogs in appearance. You'll be proud to 
»wn one or more of them. Must reduce kennel 

Send for list with complete description and ices for 
highly trained dogs and puppie Also boarding and training 


Lumber City, Georgia 


IVY LODGE KENNELS 





SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers 
Setters, Straight Cooners, Com- 
bination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox 
Hounds, Reasonable, List Free. 


RAMSEY CREEK KENNELS 
Ramsey, til. 
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CHEF 


Vitamin Rich! 
At your Grocer 
Wi-Lile Poching Co. Chicage 5, i. 





ported to Long Island in an automobile 
—her first trip from the kennels. 

In a few days the dog returned to her | 
former home in New Jersey. In mak- 
ing the trip she covered some 80 miles 
of highways, crossed a bridge over the 
East River, and passed through New 
York City. She must have boarded a 
ferry to cross the Hudson River. She 
would have been able to swim, of 


course, but that’s not likely. In any 
case she found her way home. 
There’s also the example, among 


many others, of a 12-year-old mongrel | 


which was taken by its owners from 
their home in southern California to 
Minnesota. The family remained in 
Minnesota 18 months and then moved 
back to their former residence in Cali- 
fornia. Before leaving they gave the 
aged dog to friends in Minnesota. 
Nearly two years after the family 
returned to California the man’s wife 


| heard a dog whining on the back porch. 
| She opened the door and in tottered the 
| faithful dog. It had stayed with its new 


owners a few months and then set forth 
on the 1,500-mile journey. And made it. 
These are some of the fascinating 


| 


aspects of canine character and quali- | 
ties. They’re well worth investigating. | 
Perhaps your own dog, if you observe | 
it closely and try to understand it, will | 


be all the laboratory you need. The 
study, I am sure, will be rewarding.— 
C. Blackburn Miller. 





Do You “Get” It? 


See how many of these questions 
you can answer about the fish story 
on page 17. Where a general state- 
ment will cover the point, you need 
not quote word for word. Where a 
specific term is called for, you 
should recall that term exactly. 

1. What honorary title was to 
be bestowed ? 
2. The annual club banquet was 
held on what day? 
3. How many “warm-up” 

did Harry tell? 

4. Describe the bait mentioned 
in Harry’s big story. 

5. What kind of fish was it that 
jumped into the boat? 

6. Under what part of the boat 

did the stringer catch as the 

fish jumped out? 

What two reasons were given 

for Harry’s nickname? 

8. How many contenders were 
on the program before Harry ? 

9. Why were the judges puzzled 

at the end of the last story? 

On what kind of plaque was 

the rubber fish mounted? 

Write down your answers, then 
turn back to page 17, and figure up 
your score, giving yourself 10 
points for every one you got right. 
A score of 70 is average. While a 
rating of 60 or less doesn‘t neces- 
sarily indicate a poor memory, it 
probably shows that you don’t 
really grasp what you read, and you 
should try harder to concentrate. 
You're right on the ball if you get 
a score of 90 or 100! 


yarns 
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If your clean flea-free dog is a chronic 





How to Help Your 


Scratching” Dog 


‘‘scratcher”’ 


try giving him REX HUNTERS DOG POWDERS, as 


directed, 
ture 
happy results 
at drug 


and look for quick relief from itching tor- 
Owners from coast to coast enthused with 
Only 30c or $1.00 (economy size) 


stores, pet and sport shops. For Free Book 


on better dog care write to 


J. Hilgers & Co., Binghamton 98, N. Y 





LABRADORS, BLACK AND YELLOW 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


All of Championship Breeding 
Fully Registered, Vet's Health Certificate. 
And Duty Free To U.S. A. 


HAROLAND KENNELS (Registered) 








Box 580 Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada 
_ hs "le ase mention” Outdoor Life = 
ENGLISH SPRINGER 





SPANIELS 


Litter of 9 Puppies, Whelped Oct. 24, 1948. Liver 
and White, Black and White. AKC Registered. 
Excellent retrievers and wonderful pets. Seld 
on guaranteed approvyv al. Prices sent on request. 


CLIFF GOOCH Orrick, Mo. 


























—FOR SALE— 


Coon and Combination Hounds. 
Fox Hounds. Rabbit Hounds. 
Beagle Hounds and Bird Dogs. 
Cheap. Trial. Literature Free. 


DIXIE KENNELS Herrick, Illinois 














FOX HOUNDS a 


Thoroughly broke Walkers 
from the following blood- 
lines: BIG STRIDE, HUB 
DAWSON, FLYING CLOUD, 
JOHN BRANHAM and 
AVON MASTERMAN 

Also puppies. Shipped for ; é) 
trial - J 


CAMERON KENNELS Carthage, N. C. 
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New TICK 23 


Rids completely. Keeps dogs 
tick-free. $1.50 at your dog 
shop. Ask dealer for new free 
booklet on tick and all para 
site control or write— 

B. TILDEN LABS, ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
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BRASS TAG 
FOR KEYS. B proun name sTREEN) |3.- a4 
LUGGAGE ETC city TE 

FREE CHAIN 6-Sf 


CLAYMAC SPORTING COODS «°, 
9t BAY CITY, MICH. 














HUNTERS 


We offer hounds of all types 
and breeds. 


Coon, Combination hounds, 
Fox, Rabbit and Squirrel 
Ss. 
Ten days trial list free. 
HILL-SIDE KENNELS 
SESSER 1, ILLINOIS 





FUR FARMS 
GAME BREEDERS 
RESTOCKING 


EX GGEW-ZITIIAA GIANT CHINCHILLAS 


World’s most profitable rabbits! 
uable ANGORA WOOL (high priced) 
shear regularly: steady cash income! 


Plenty markets. Luxurious 2-tone 
CHINCHILLA FURS! Finest pedigreed 
stock, Guaranteed. Easily raised any- 
where. Illustrated literature tree. 
Rook **Profitable tw: ae Raising’ 
tells everythings be - sc tentine 
self-cleaning Hut« ; 
Automatic Feeder P li ho ‘$i. oo. “All 
three $2.50. 


GRINSTEAD’S FARM, Dept. 89, Edwardsville, Illinois 
“Breeders of Prize-Winning Angoras and Chinchillas’”’ 
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THE HEALTH 
OF YOUR DOG 


by Dr. JAMES R. KINNEY 


Dr. Kinney is glad to answer personally all letters from readers regarding their dogs’ 


health. 


veterinarian should be consulted at once. 


Relieving Conjunctivitis 


Question: The local veterinarian says that 
our 4-year-old female has conjunctivitis in both 
eyes, but he doesn’t seem able to help her. Can 
you suggest anything?—Mrs. G. A. Theilmann, 
Mo. 


Answer: Conjunctivitis can often be difficult 
to correct. Bathe the dog’s eyes with a warm 
2 percent boric-acid solution twice a day, and 
then put one drop of 5 percent argyrol in each 
eye. At night apply 1 percent yellow mercuric 
oxide ointment in and around the eyes. After 
a week discontinue the argyrol. 

Daily diet should consist of beef mixed with 
stale whole-wheat bread and some cooked vege- 
tables. Also milk and cereal, and a raw egg 
three or four times a week. Add cod-liver oil 
to the diet.—J. R. K. 


Enlarged Glands 


Question: About twice a year the breasts of 
my 4-year-old pointer become filled with milk. 
This seems to happen at about the time that 
she would normally have pups—if she had been 
bred. She has, incidentally, never been mated. 
What can I do to relieve her breast condition?— 
J. H. Huppert, Mich. 


Answer: If the glands are quite enlarged it 
may be necessary to give the dog injections. 
Otherwise, merely massage the breasts daily to 
remove some of the milk, and then apply cam- 
phorated oil. Give the dog 1 tbsp. of milk of 
magnesia twice a week. The glands should 
return to normal size in a week or 10 days.— 


J. R. K. 


Skin Bruise Won’t Heal 


I have a female pointer whose hip 
was skinned recently when she was knocked 
down by a car. She has been licking the wound 
ever since, with the result that she now has a 
raw spot about the size of half a dollar. I’ve 
tried everything, but I can't get the bruise to 
heal. What do you suggest?—A. D. Allen, Calif. 


Question: 


Answer: Fit the dog with a large collar of 
stiff cardboard which has been covered with 
soft cloth. This will keep the dog from licking 
the bruise. Also, apply a 5-percent solution of 
tannic acid and salicylic acid in alcohol to the 
affected part once a day, and each night apply 
cod-liver-oil cream.—J. R. K. 


Breeding an English Setter 


Question: I have a well-bred English setter 
which I always keep protected by an electric 
fence when she comes in heat. However, her 
breasts have become swollen and I believe she 
is pregnant. If she is, I want to dispose of the 
litter, and have her bred when she comes in heat 
this fall. 

Can I dispose of the litter without harming 
the dog? Will she come in heat this fall whether 
she is pregnant now or not? Will it hurt her to 
be bred this fall if she is pregnant now? How 
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It should be remembered when writing him that serious illnesses 
treated successfully by a person unable to examine the dog. 


cannot be 


In such instances. a local 


many pups does this type of dog whelp the first 
time? And does the litter increase with each 
breeding?—Liloyd I. Phillips Jr., Mich. 


Answer: A bitch’s breasts become somewhat 
enlarged about 2 months after she has been in 
season. Your dog may not be in whelp. If she 
has puppies, you can safely dispose of them 
immediately. Then massage the breasts to re- 
move the milk, and apply camphorated oil. 
After a week or 10 days, they should be normal 

Your dog should come in season at 6-month 
intervals—although this may vary. While you 
may safely breed her in the fall, most breeders 
prefer to let a period go by before breeding a 
dog again—that is, if she has had a litter. 

Litters vary in size, although many dogs have 
10 or 12 puppies. The litter does not increase in 
size with each breeding.—J. R. K 


Sneezing and Blowing 


Question: My beagle hounds appear to have 
colds, for they do a lot of sneezing and blow- 
ing. Is there a cure?—Russe/ll Whitney, N.Y 


Answer: Put two or three drops of mineral 
oil in the dogs’ nostrils twice a day for a few 
days, and give each dog half a 5-gr. aspirin 
tablet three times a day. Keep the animals in 
a dry, warm place.—J. R. K 


Cankers in Ears 


I have a female cocker who has 
with cankers in her ears. I've 
but I still can’t get one 
Can you suggest 
Tex. 


Question: 
been bothered 
treated them carefully, 
of the ears to heal completely. 
a remedy?—Mrs. J. D. Miller, 


the ear with ether, and then 
put 2-percent yellow mercuric-oxide ointment 
into the ear. Every third day dust sulfathiazole 
powder into the ear instead of using the oint- 
ment.—/J. R. K. 


Clean 


Answer: 


Off Her Feed 


bluetick female who 
Every week or so, 


Question: I have a young 
usually has a lot of pep 
however, will refuse to eat, and will some- 
times pass blood in her stools. Her bowels are 
inclined to be loose most of the time, and she 
will often throw up while she is eating. Can 
you tell me what to do for her?—Kermit W. 
French, Ind. 


she 


Answer: The dog is apparently suffering 
from an intestinal disorder, 
you have the stools examined for worms. 

For the time being the dog's diet should 
consist only of rare beef mixed with stale 
whole-wheat bread, which should be fed to her 
twice a day. When her stools become normal, 
you can add milk, cereal, and cooked vegetables 
to the diet. You should also give her 10 gr. of 
bismuth subgallate every 3 hours until the 
stools become formed. 

If the dog is inclined to drink an excessive 
amount of water, you might occasionally sub- 
stitute weak tea or barley water.—J. R. K. 
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RAISE 


MINK 


for PROFIT 


Unusual opportunity 

today to begin raising 

mink, Sales of Muta 

ion Mink pelts high as $90.00 each. 

indation herd with Genesee mink 

k Ped greed pres winning quality. Sold with 

jlarantee tisfaction to purchaser 

bred f iale mink now for April delivery 

New! Easy to understand 

FREE Mink Folder Tells how you can raise 

Mink successfully. Filled with valuable information 
Beautifully illustrated 


Send for free copy today 
GENESEE MINK FARMS 


en A Metropolitan Bidg., Denver, meee? 


Mas’ 


Start your 
breeding 











ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH| 


PLANT LEGAL NATURAL Fooos 

Natural Foods will bring and hold 
4 your favorite 
miting or fishing ground, Used suc 
Northern grown 
southern grown 


numbers at 


sfully } years 
orthern waters, 

f the South, brackish water kinds 
om the coast. Wild Rice, Wild 
and many others adapted to all cli 
waters, described in free illus 

i rok aig describe area, receive 
e and be Wm, 0. Coon, Naturalist 


GAME Foon NURSERIES P ‘. Box 371-8, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


We pay up - 
to $60 each 


MARKET AND PRICE 
GUARANTEED 
Breeding stock furnished 
RNAs - Ypawarrs on a 50‘- Production Pay 
lan, All rabbits Judged and registered by A. R. & C 
B. A. New illustrated booklet 25c, with hutch plans 
HANSEN‘S RABBIT INSTITUTE 
1347 East Miller Avenue, Salt Lake City 6, Utah 


RAISE MINK, BE YOUR OWN BOSS 


The fur business has been good for 100 years and it 
will be good for another 100 years, | have Siive: blus, 
Royal Pastels and all other colors. | ship everywhere 
on approval and heip you in every way | can to get 
started right. Free folder. Gives inside *‘secrets.'’ 
NOW is the time to investigate. There is cheap feed 
going to waste right in your own neighborhood. Why 
not turn it inte valuable fur? Ask me what and where 
to get this feed, today. 


Lawrence Molgard, Brigham City 19, Utah 


meat easily and cheaply raised for food. If 
you get POULTRY TOPS for this poultry. 


arketed ONLY 25 days old. Write today 
for big tree book, good food starter. low prices, 


easy methods for profits. new sales : : 


pportunities success accounts 
Selling Genuine 


WILD COTTON TAIL RABBITS 


in every State. RICE FARM, 429 
H. Street. Melrose. Massachusetts. 
ounds 

Penne hi &. a a 


Price lis equest 


BENJ. TARMAN 


Waynesboro, Penna. 
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delive 


Box 447 


THANKS DUCK HUNTER 


CLYDE 4&4 JOHN TERRELL Thank 
You For Your Game Food Orders! 
MAY 1949 Bring You Ducks 
Unlimited and Good Health. 
oo... ACTUAL EXPERIENCE Skills 

in Growing Natural Game Foods 
Saves You Time, Money and Seed. Describe 
Place. Suggestions Pender Free! 


TERRELL’ he ginal Wildlife Consultants W 
S$’ 632. ABLK., OSHKOSH, WIS. 


LET ANGORA RABBITS 
GROW YOUR INCOME 


Earn up to $3000.00 a yeur or 
more Nool brings top prices, 
Pienty markets. Steady cash in- 
Future prospects bright 
today for free informa- 
prices ana markets 











tion, 


WHITE’S RABBITRY 
Bex 228 
NEWARK, OHIO 
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. Fishing, 


Vacationing, Hunting 





Tourist and Hunters’ Paradise 


FOUR WEEK DE LUXE TOURS 


Victoria Falls—Kruger National Park 
Zimbabwe Ruins—Elephant and Big 
Game Hunting—Tiger Fishing (Zambesi) 
inctusive 700 Dollars 
Contact us for all your SAFAR!# troubles 
Enquiries: ‘“‘SUSSENS SAFARIS"”’ 
62 Commercial House—124 Fox Street 
JOHANNESBURG SOUTH AFRICA 





OFFERS YOU 


LAKE PANASOFFKEE 


One of its finest bass, crappie, biuegill and duck 
hunting lakes where territory abounds with quail & 
wild pantera Modestly priced modern accommoda 
quippe a with me yusekeeping and cooking fa 
Recreation room restaurant trailer pare 

«& isting tournaments await your 


“Harys” LAKE PANASOFFKEE LODGE 


‘Where cordiality is not rationed’’ 
RATES: Pays 50 weekly for 4 persons, $34 


sons $18.50 single party. Reservations write 


Geo. e. Hary Box 100 Panasoffkee, Fla. 
is ¥9 mi iong, aa mi Se of Silver Springs (Ocala) 
m US 301 


-50—2 per- 
wire 


—FLORIDA— 
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NEW YEAR’ 's SPECIA 
(Good through Jan. 31 S40) 
1 1 12-Issue wamgeriqnios. $3. eo: 
z and over, only ase pe 
WesvEns Spqnveman 


3303 Bridle Poth, Avstia, Texas. 


MESS WITH A GRIZZLY 





eyo 


A limited number required 


Je pin shi ire 
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ern Manitoba, Search - 
other minerals All 

Plies transportation and modern de- 
tecting instruments provided Fishing 
opportunities unexcelle« . Enquire... 


OUTDOOR ENTERPRISES 
Flin Fion, Manitoba, Canada 
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Boismenu Camps on Lac du Cerf 


Speckled trout up to five pounds, 
lake trout, Northern pike, Wall eyes. 
Fully equipped camps for housekeeping, Guides, 
Boats, but bring your outboard motors and baits 
Good auto road to camp Route 35 via Ottawa, 
Route 11 via Montreal. Write 


JOSEPH BOISMENU, LAC DU CERF, 








LABELLE COUNTY, QUEBEC, CANADA 








-iialts Island Inn— 


“The Family Camp of the North” 


Housekeeping cottages 
pickerel—large or small 
‘bass. Make reservations 


EDWARD A. 
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mouth 
early to 
SIM™Ms. 


Port Lering, Ontario 
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All Over 


pumptious buck. Warren Lipscomb, 
Location Mountain, W. Va., last 
fall was chased into his house by 
a 12-point buck that first attacked his 
cattle ... Bass sold Bassos. Real-estate 
salesman was showing lake-front prop- 
erty at Plantation Estates near Orange 
City, Fla., to Frank Basso and wife of 
Central Islip, N.Y. Basso saw bass 
rise, dropped real-estate talk to get 
tackle. In an hour he and his wife 
caught six bass, one weighing 10 Ib., 
another 5 lb. The Bassos bought a lot 
right there, ordered house to be built 
on it. The bass made the sale. 

Perch pointer. Fisherman in Louis- 
burg, N.C., has worked out a way to 
catch perch. First he catches one, takes 
it gently from hook, ties it with a 
length of string to a rubber balloon. 
When released, this perch scrams back 
to the school. Angler follows balloon, 
fishes there .. . Worms for platypuses. 
The pair of duck-billed platypuses, 
freaks of nature, at the Bronx Zoo, New 
York City, eat 3 lb. of earthworms a 
day. To supply this basic diet, zoo has 
worm farm in basement of lion house, 
where production of the crawlers has 
mounted to 414 Ib. a day. 

Loon target for bowman, Dr. Leonard 
Allison spotted loon on Shupac Lake, 
Mich., with broadhead arrow sticking 
out of its back. Next day George Grif- 
fith, an angler, caught loon, removed 
arrow ... Man target for hawk. Ken- 
neth White, Salt Lake City, driving on 
highway near city, arm resting on win- 
dow ledge of car, was attacked by 
hawk which. pounced on his arm. White 
captured hawk alive. 


Long wait. F. L. Smith, La Junta, 
Colo., recently wrote state Game & 
Fish Department, claiming bounty of 
$104 for coyote scalps sent to depart- 
ment in 1898. Said at that time depart- 
ment wrote him saying funds for 
bounty payments were exhausted, he'd 
have to wait. Smith waited—50 years 

. What value skill? Arthur D. Prov- 
ince, Fredericktown, Mo., a conserva- 
tion agent, spied woman angler from 
St. Louis doing everything wrong, her 
casting goshawful. Checked her catch, 
found she had bass, jack salmon. 
Looked at her plug, found it tied on 
backward Pyramiding deer. In 
1939 number of Missouri deer was esti- 





the Map 


with P. A. PARSONS 


mated at 5,069; in 1948 had climbed to 
a good round 26,518. 

Bouncer bear. Black bear weighing 
600 lb. killed in Humboldt County, 
Calif., by Gus Landergen, predatory- 
animal hunter. Landergen had tracked 
animal for two weeks ... Big New- 
foundland moose. William Tiller, Corn- 
wall Crescent, N.F., last season shot 
bull moose with spread of 50 in., 28 
points, weight 1,200 lb. The liver 
weighed 80 lb. . . . Unwarranted veto. 
Seeking relief from too many deer, 
overbrowsed forests, Wisconsin Con- 
servation Commission last year recom- 
mended an any-deer season. Governor 
Rennebohm vetoed it. The belief that 
there can’t be too many deer dies 
hard ... High hunter success. Special 
season, two-deer limit, on Uncompahgre 
plateau, Colo., last October, resulted in 
7,986 hunters bringing out 11,117 deer 
in 10 days, about 50-50 bucks and does. 


Exotics. Michigan is studying pos- 
sible habitats in upper peninsula for 
black grouse and capercailzie. Euro- 
pean game birds, which up to now have 
never been successfully introduced into 
North America . . . Birthplace mystery. 
Search for nesting grounds of whoop- 
ing crane, now almost extinct, has 
never been successful. It is thought 
there are only 33 of these great birds 
left . . . Trumpeters up. During 1948 
trumpeter swans, another almost van- 
ished species, increased by 68 birds 
over 1947 number. Number in U.S. 
now 418; in 1935 there were only 73... 
More exotics. Reeves pheasants, na- 
tives of northern and central China, 
may have taken hold in Wisconsin. 
Have been seen with young in Mil- 
waukee County. Other stockings have 
been without results. 

Trout travelers. Six tagged 114-lb. 
brook trout, caught in North Platte 
River, Wyo., had been planted in Mich- 
igan River, 1 mile north of Walden, 
Colo. One fish had traveled 72 miles, 
another 55, a third 52, the fourth 48, 
the fifth 37, and the sixth 25 miles... 
A biggie. Spanish mackerel weighing 
84 lb., believed to be a record, was 
caught off Wilmington, N.C., last Oc- 
tober, by Arthur Newkirk of that place 

Skimming off the seum. Three Cali- 
fornia hunters recently laid $2,350 on 
the line for possessing deer out of sea 
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son. Two Fort Bragg, Calif., men were 
fined $800 each for sale of deer meat. 
Man of Gonzales, Calif., got tagged 
for $750 fine, rifle was confiscated, for 
possession of two female deer... War 
on predators. Bands of wolves and 
coyotes which have been raising hob 
with Alaska’s mountain sheep, caribou, 
moose, and reindeer will now be at- 
tacked with traps, guns, and airplanes. 
U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, aided 
by Congressional appropriation of 
$100,000, is moving force of predatory- 
animal hunters into the territory. 


Florida’s Upper St. Johns 


rom Sanford to its source the Upper 

St. Johns River in Florida, with its 
connecting waters, makes a big fishing 
territory, accessible by boat. 

Sanford is on Lake Monroe. Starting 
from there, you go up the short creek 
leading to Lake Jessup, a few miles dis- 
tant. Jessup discharges into the St. 
Johns—one of the few rivers in the 
United States that flow north—from 
the south. The lake is a beautiful body 
of water, noted for its big bass, and for 
its duck hunting in season. 

There are several good fishing camps 
on the lake, easily reached from the 
highway. On the western shore of the 
lake both Long Point and Gator Point 
are usually good for a nice string of 
bass. Bird Island also is noted for big 
bass. Soldier Creek, too, is productive. 
The lake is very shallow, most of it with 
a mud bottom. Over on the eastern side 
are some sandy stretches. Live bait is 
usual, but artificials take lots of fish. 

The St. Johns gives you some good 
sport from the mouth of Lake Jessup to 
Lake Harney, a distance of about 10 
miles. When the river is low, the mud 
banks are dried and cracked down to 
the water’s edge, with little vegetation. 
I have caught many bass along the 
shore by casting up on the bank, then 
pulling the bait down into the water. 
There are few places in Florida where 
that stunt can be worked. At Lemon 
Bluff there is an attractive camp site 
and picnic ground. From there on as 
you go south up the river you find lots 
of lily pads with plenty of fish hanging 
around them. Here the river is con- 
siderably narrower than it is below 
Sanford. 

Lake Harney is smaller than either 
Monroe or Jessup, but is noted for its 
bass. It also is an excellent place to get 
bait minnows. Many fishing camps, 
some of them distant, depend on Harney 
for their bait. There are times when a 
few sweeps with a minnow seine will 
give enough minnows to load a car. 
That profusion of bait brings in the 
bass. In 25 years of Florida fishing, 
some of the nicest catches I’ve seen 
have come from here. 

Many fishermen follow the menhaden- 
minnow runs up the river. These min- 
nows are small ones which probably 
come up from the sea to spawn. By 
July they usually are up as far as Lake 
George, between Sanford and Jackson- 
ville. Normally they will stay in one 
place along the river for about a month, 
then move on up. Often the bass feed 
on them at the surface, and we call that 
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“schooling.” At times you can catch 
these bass about as fast as you can 
make your casts. The bass in Harney 
ordinarily begin feeding on the minnows 
in late August or early September. 

The river as it leaves Harney is still 
very narrow, hardly bigger than many 
of our creeks. The state road from San- 
ford to Titusville crosses it just above 
Harney, and that’s a good place for a 
fisherman to put in, to fish either up- 
river or in Harney and below. 

Going on upriver for a mile or so, you 
come to Puzzle Lake, very shallow and 
most of it with sandy bottom. It is hard 
without a guide to find your 





way | 


through it, for the channel is difficult to | 


locate. 


Eelgrass makes fishing some- | 


what difficult, as you have to keep your | 


bass on top of the water to land him. 
Up there the river takes on a differ- 
ent aspect. You are leaving the thickly 


wooded shores and getting out into the | 


open. There are few trees. 
wide stretches of low flat marsh where, 
at high water, the water varies from a 
few inches to a few deep deep. At low 


There are | 


water the marsh is covered with grass. | 


Wood for your cooking fires must be 
brought in. It is wild, primitive coun- 
try. ‘There is nothing much there but 
cattle. Once in a great while you'll see 
a house back from the water, on some 
high sand or shell mound. 
you'll see the rare mantee, or sea cow, 
an aquatic mammal which eats grass. 

Above Puzzle Lake there are miles of 
river where it’s difficult to know whether 
you are still in the channel or out on 
the flats. At times the marsh is from 
30 to 40 miles wide. These are great 
spawning grounds for bass and other 
fish. Here, too, some of our rarest water 
birds are to be seen. You could not ina 
lifetime fish all the good water here. 

Around Bear Bluff the river channel 
again becomes apparent. There are 
many tributary creeks that give gvod 
fishing. Fourteen miles up from Bear 
Bluff the highway from Orlando to In- 
dian River City on the east coast 
crosses the river. There the river is 
very narrow and, in places, deep, all of 
it good fishing. 

South of the bridge you again get in- 


Quite often | 


to wild and virgin country. The marsh | 
widens out upriver, and finally you en- | 


ter Lake Poinsett. This lake, famous 
for big bass, covers several square miles 
and most of it has a sandy bottom. 
Heiffer and Mulberry Mounds are ex- 
cellent camp sites, and they are about 
the only places in that section 


high | 


enough to camp upon during times of | 


high water. The lake is still the home 
of some pretty big alligators. 


spring, as you camp 


hear the big bulls all around you. Their | 


bellowing seems to shake the earth. It’s 
a weird sound, one not easily forgotten. 

Beyond Poinsett the river again is a 
narrow stream. A few miles up you 
come to Lake Winder. Both spots give 
fine sport with the bass. And it is won- 
derful duck country in the fall. There 
you are wholly in the wilds, though 
there is no timber close to the river, and 
at times you'll see no trees at all, ex- 
cept, perhaps, a small clump of cabbage 
palmettos in the distance. 

Still moving south and upriver you 
come to Lake Washington, almost at 


In the | 
there, you can 





There’s Only One 


FORRESTWOOD 


SPORTSMAN’S LODGE 


is world famous Fishing and Vaca- 
tion haven is built on the banks of the historic 
St. Johns River Conceived and built by the 
widely known sportsman, Forrest C. Wood— 
who spent many years looking for this ideal 
location. Forrest says, “It’s just plain sense 
that the more spawning area you have... the 
more hass you have! Within 20 minutes of 
Sportsman's Lodge are the world’s largest black 
bass spawning beds (many square miles) where 
millions of these battlin’ warriors are propa- 
gated annually and good fishin’ begins with- 
in 5 minutes of the Lodge.”’ 

This is the place where the keen angler can 
fish practically any day in the year, expend his 
energy tussling with a 5 to 12 pound Large 
Mouth Bass, then come back to the Lodge and 
rest in perfect comfort amid_ accommodations 
that compare with Florida's noted resort hotels, 
with no “Sassiety” clothes to worry about. You 
live in just two suits, sport clothes about six- 
teen hours per day and pajamas the other eight. 


A BASS NAMED ‘PAT’ 


Mr. Ralph Corbridge, | 
Megr., American Stand- 4 
ard Insurance Corp 
Peoples Bank Bldg., 
Indianapolis 
writes, ‘‘This 
pound, 27 inch speci- 
men arrived today 
a beautiful trophy and 
one of which I am 
very proud As you 
recall it bears the 
name of ‘Pat’.” 

Hundreds of 
similar catches were 
made here recently. 
You can have the 
same THRILL right 
here this winter. 
Don't let some tri- 
fling matter keep you from doing it. 


MODERNIZED FISHING LODGE 


53 well-ventilated rooms (steam heated for 
the few cool winter days) beautifully and sub- 
stantially furnished . . real sleep promoting 
beds ... man-sized meals of tempting Southern 
dishes the Tall Tales House where good 
friends live their vesterdays over their favorite 
highballs Excellent boats, clean and water- 
tight with kickers in good repair and guides to 
take you where the fish are! 

Abur nt citrus fruit grown right on the 
premises . fruit for the dining room, lobby, 
bedroom and the fishing boats. 

Rates Weekly As Low as $37.50 American Pian. 

Write today for literature, ask for Forrest 
Wood's booklet, ‘Tall Tales Are Never Written.” 


Print Name and Address) 


FORREST C. WOOD, OWNER-MANAGER 
Wire or Phone 
FORRESTWOOD 4 
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WELAKA~- FLORIDA 








for Your 
Reservations 


NOW 


Telephone 
Pomona Park 
Exchange 
2431 = 








ALASKA! HUNT KODIAK BEAR 


NOW BOOKING 
Spring and 
Fall Hunts 

for 1949 


Oldest Guides and 
Outfitters in Alaska. 


References Galore 


Magniiti- 
cent 
Scenery 
* 

Experienced 
Registered Guides 





AMERICA'S GREAT 


ALASKA estes 


NOW—read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them- 
selves about this mysterious and fascinating 
Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—of fishing tripe in vir 
gin wilderness for r rophies 
Learn about Alaska’s opy old min 

o S people. 

s forests. 
wildlife, ¢ t totems. Alaska’s 
Magazine gives yo 1 this! And, there are 
of rare Alaska photographs in every is 

sue! Send Dic NOW for a copy of this exciting 
magazine—or, send $2.50 for a year's subscrip 
Your enjoyment is guaranteed 





doze 


tion, 12 issues 


SPECIAL OFFER FREE Subserive t Alaska's Maga i: 
sine NOW and receive absotutely free, at r map - 

Alsekea, 1 aaa . ” 
pads, et 
e Frontier 
your first magazine, by Return Ma 
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BOX L-118 





(World's Largest Bear) 


Take your wife along for two weeks of glorious 
aoe on the luxurious yacht “ 
Hunt for these monster be ars, enjoy the great- 
est rainbow fishing you’ve ever seen anc 
movies of Bear, Sea lion, 





For further particulars wire or airmail your request to 


KODIAK GUIDES, KODIAK BOX C-0O. 
ST TITtTTtttrrrriiriiitittiitititi titi titties 








POLAR BEAR 


February, March and April 
Hunt in the Arctic by Skiplane and Dog Team 
a thrill you will never forget. omfortable accom 
modations, all inclusive rate. Wire or Airmail 
Trans Arctic 
KOTZEBLE, 


Airways 
ALASKA 














AMERICA’S TOP TROPHY! 


KODIAK BEAR 


Now booking Spring hunts to new hunting 
territory on Kodiak Island 
For information write or airmail 
B. M. POLAND, Guide & Outfitter 
Box 1128 Kodiak, Alaska 











LOTS $300 :::.: 


In California's loveliest Garde s on scenic shores 
f beautif Say ! f independence with 
f t hoat- 
try. Perfect 
¢ invest 


vent. Free literature 


RICHARD S. OTTO. Dept. B, San Luis Obispo, California 


PANAVISTA LODGE 


on Scenic Panasoffkee Lake and Withlocootchie 
River, unexcelled fre sh water fi —e for Bass, Blue- 
gill, Bream, Shelicrackers, Crap or Speckled 
Perch, excellent hunting for Wild. “Turkey Quail, 
Squirrel and Ducks in season 


1 | 
Seventeen completely modern cottages equipped | 


for housekeeping and cooking facilities, also restau- 
rant serving excellent food 


Located in central West Florida just off U. S. 301 | 


on paved | highws av where climate is ideal 
Write for Information and reservations 


SID LEE AND SON Panasoffkee, Florida 
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Comfort 
and 

Privacy 

of your own 
Private Yacht 
or Shore Camps 

with smaller 

Hunting Cruiser 


Kodiak Bear II.” 


take 
Seal and Birds. 


A trip you'll 

always remem- 

ber with delight. 
* 

The Trophy 

of Trophies. 


ALASKA 





QUAIL — TURKEY — DOVES 


In the heart of SOUTH GEORGIA’S noted bird 
country. 
IVY LODGE offers modern accommodations 
GUIDES—BIRD DOGS 
FOR HUNTERS AND FAMILIES 
ACCESSIBLE BY RAIL OR HIGHWAY 
Thomas H. Slone, Ivy Lodge, Lumber City, Georgia 











Expert advice on every type of 
fishing. How to use natural baits 
and artificial lures. Hundreds of 
hints for catching trout, salmon, 
bass, panfish and many others. 
Fully illustrated. 96 pages. Only 
35c! Address Dept. 19. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 FourthAve., New York10, N. Y. 


MARCH OF DIMES 


INFANTILE 


PARALYSIS 


JANUARY 14-31 


NEW FISHING SECRETS 


the head of the St. Johns. The lake is 
northwest of Melbourne on the east 
coast, and at the northern edge of the 
Everglades. 

From Crow’s Bluff west of DeLand t 
Lake Washington is only about 100 
miles as the crow flies, and it doesn’t 
seem possible that so much fine fishing 
could be packed into such a small area 
But I'd say that this 100 miles gives 
about 2,000 miles of the best fishing 
shorelines in the state. As yet it hasn’t 
been fished extensively. It is no plac« 
for the angler who has only a few 
hours to spend. But for one who has 
from 2 weeks up to 2 years to loaf and 
fish it couldn’t be bettered—W. C 
Hartline. 


California Salmon 


— fine rivers of California, while 
not so famous as the Miramichi 
Restigouche, and other Eastern streams 
give salmon fishing that is excellent 
The great delta region of the Sacra 
mento and San Joaquin Rivers is known 
chiefly for its splendid sport with blacl 
bass, striped bass, and other fish, but 
also deserves to be rated’ high for its 
salmon fishing. True, recent reclama 
tion projects have seriously threatened 
the future of salmon runs in the rivers 
of this huge drainage system, but the 
fishing still is good enough. 

You have to see this area to appreci- 
ate what it really is. The lower delta 
region is a veritable maze of channels 
old and new, and Reclamation Bureau 
laterals. It much resembles the bayou 
country of Louisiana, even in its climate 

Headquarters for the salmon fisher- 
man include Holt, Middle River, Fre 
port, Bryte, Verona; and up in the 
Sacramento River Valley, Colusa, Ham- 
ilton City, Red Bluff, and Redding. 

There are two runs of salmon yearly 
not only in this area but in other coastal 
rivers. In the spring the silvers start 
their run in late March or early April, 
and in the fall the Chinooks run in late 
October and early November 

Along the northern coast of Cali- 
fornia the same is true of the Russian, 
Garcia, Navarro, Big, Noyo, Mattole 
Eel, Mad, Klamath, and Smith Rivers, 
and of Redwood Creek. 

The Klamath and Smith differ from 
the other rivers in that they have sev- 
eral runs each year of both silver and 
Chinooks. For the most part these off- 
season runs are perfunctory affairs, just 
scattered schools, and last too short a 
time to create much stir among anglers 

The Pacific-salmon angler does his 
fishing for the most part with big 
wobbler spoons of pounded brass and 
silver, or with big plugs. Most of the 
fishing is by trolling or from an an- 
chored skiff, allowing the current to 
work the lure. 

It is only in recent years that thé 
writer and other confirmed fly fisher- 
men have been able to prove that the 
Pacific salmon actually will take a fl) 
Most of the steelhead patterns are used 
successfully on silver salmon. 

Guides, boats, tackle, and comfort- 
able accommodations are available on 
all of California’s salmon streams. 
Earl Ehrharat. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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PORTSMAN’S MARKET PLACE 


Classified ads $.60 per word per insertion, payable in advance. Minimum ad 14 words. White 





space 


$3.50 a line. Closing date for the March issue (on sale February 25) is January 15. 





- __ARMS & | AMMUNITION 


CHECKERING To Tools—Hand d Filed. Set of ‘three—Check- 
er, Border and Cleaner—also directions. Popular 16 
line set $2.75; 18 or 20 line $3.50. Postpaid. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users, sold past 15 years. Free Cata- 
log. Warner Products Co., Dept. L, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


“WANTED: Dealers to handle our complete line of 
scopes, mounts, et, supplies, and shooter's 
accessories. Gopher Shooter's Supply, Faribault, Minn.”’ 





NEW Guns, Winchester-Remington-Savage-Browning. 
Scopes Weaver-Lyman-Unertl. Taylor’s, Denman, 
Coshocton, Ohio 

CUSTOM 3. P. Game and High Speed Coyote loads. 
Japs, Italian 30-30, 7mm, 8mm Army rifles and Ruir 
shell loads. Paying 4c each for once fired 220 Swift's. 
H. Brown, 225 No. Wheeling, Kansas City, Mo. 


MUZZLE Gun Supplies: “Black Powder, Caps, Ramrods. 
Rifles, shotguns, pistols. Ask for List. Farris, Box 
439, Portsmouth, Ohio 











BLU- Black Rebluing, Military conversions. Foreign 
and domestic custom loading. Free literature, prices. 
——_- Custom Loading, 427-A Bonner Springs, 
ansas. 


THROWING Knives, handcrafted, pectootty balanced, 
with sheath, instructions, $1 Postpaid. Stark 
Manufacturing Company, 1718-D Walnut Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. 
SNOW Shoes—Your last chance. We are now selling 
the balance from our Third Car Load of Government 
War Surplus Army Trail Type Snow Shoes. Send for 
gr Price List. Frank Smatlak, Rice Lake, Wis. 
pt : 
SEND 10c for list 100 New and Used Guns, Shells, 
Cartridges. Frayseth’s, Willmar, Minn 
ANNOUNCING New Hi-Standard Model H-B 22 Auto- 
matic Pistol 6% or 4/2” Barrel $42.00. Free List. 
Adrien Grenier, North Grosvenordale, Conn. 














JAP #31 SN Guaranteed Rifle Shells for Big Game 
Wm, Gallagher Company, Fenton, Michigan, $4.80 
per 100 


2 ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


180 PAGE catalog crammed with antique and mod- 








ern pistol, sword, dagger, etc. Values sent on receipt 
J 50c. Robert Abels, K 860 Lexington Avenue, New 
ork 21. 





MILLER Bedford, New London, Ohio. World's Rarest 
Guns. List—self addressed, stamped, long envelope. 
Want: Superb Overunder shotguns, foreign .22 autos. 
“KENTUCKY fiintlock pistol model, 43/4 inches long, 
mounted on cedar plaque. Accurate model of colonial 
pEspews sidearm $2.00 postpaid. Photo on request. 
ichard Hicks, 238 Clinton Ave., North Plainfield, 
New Jersey.”’ 


4 BINOCULARS & TELESCOPES 











5000 BARGAINS, Modern Antique Firearms, 
lars, War Relics. Catalog 40c. 
Runnemede, New Jersey. 


NEW Rifies—300, 375 and any other calibers avail- 
able Springfield, Mauser or Enfield. Write for free 
catalog. Will sell latest Purdey double, 270 Weatherby, 
and 404 Jefferys. Write for particulars. Frank Pugliese, 
2831 S Broad Street, Trenton, 


NEW Browning Automatics, Belgian 12 16 $108.80. 
American 12 16 20 $99.50. Any length barrel, any 
bore. Lansing Lewis, Bloomsdale, Missouri 


HUNTING Ammunition: All Foreign and Wildcats. 120 
different calibers, Recommended by leading Sports 
Editors. List ten cents. Custom Loading Service, 283 
Mastick, San Bruno, Calif. 


KIRKSITE, high velocity bullets, .30 caliber 115 and 
gr. Postpaid 100 for $1.75, trial order 10 for 
ae Kritzer, 3310 Adina Drive, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


BLUING— Fisting —Meanising—Slesteckina—Seast Grin Grips. 
Ds Salts $2.95. Guns Bought. Gunreblu, Biltmore 


Binocu- 
Smith Gunshop, 











SDNTTION Specialists—Largest shooters’ stock in 
America—over 250 varieties of cartridges, including 
many of the scarce foreign and domestic types. Fac- 
tory loads only. Send 3 cent stamp for list. Philip J. 
Medicus, Dept. EA, 18 Fletcher Street, New York 7, 
New York. 

AMMUNITION Wanted—Factory loads only in good 
condition. Sizes 5.5 Velodog, 6.5 Italian, 7.7 Jap. 
280 Ross, All Newtons, 38-56, 40-60, 40-65, 40-70, 
40-82, 45-60, 45-90, 9 and 11 mm Mauser. Will pay 
cash or trade for modern ammunition. State price or 
trade desired as_no offers will be made. Philip Jay 
Medicus, Dept. EX, 18 Fletcher Street, New York 
City 7, New York. 


AUTOMATICS: Brand New, Famous “Beretta”; 5 
second take-down no tools required. Light weight, 
compact. All parts machine milled—not cheap stamped. 
Officially proof-marked with manufacturer's year. 
Uses any American ammunition. Outstanding value. 
Money-back guarantee. No C.O.D.’s. 25 cal. $40.00; 
32 cal. $43.50. Woodland Sports Co., Box C 468, 
Woodland Hills, Calif. 


GUN stocks refinished like 1 new, five dollars. Send 
check or money — with gun, express. C. J. Bur- 
ton, Clarksburg, W. 


8M . MAUSER $2. s box 20, 7.7 Jap $3. 50. .30-06 
$2.70, .256 Newton $4.00. Stamp for list. Leon P. 
Soher, Presid®, Texas. 

300 SAVAGE 99. Case. Eqp. Weaver scope 330 
Extra 410 barrel perfect $135.00. Albert Roth. 


7550 Saginaw Ave., Chicago 49, ‘Tilinois 


PISTOLS Nickeled $6.00, chromed $8.00, Silvered 
$9.00. 50 years experience. Allen Plating Works, 503 
Washington Street, Tampa, Florida. 





30-06 U. S. MODEL 1917 Enfield rifies, good bores, 
correct headspace, military stock cut to sporter 
length. $50 transportation collect. $5 deposit on 
C.0.D, W. Joseph O’Conner, Sportsmen’s Equipment, 
Baker, Oregon. 

30/06 (SPRINGFIELD - rifles, army model, excellent, 
$55.00. New Nydar shotgun sight, $12.50. 9 m/m 
Pig e $27.50. New .45 Colt automatic, $45.00 
45/70 cartridges, $2.25 box, $9.00 per 100. Other 
calibers. Trade-ins accepted. No C.O.D. Re ppert, Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 

NEW Remington M-721 .300 Magnum, K2.5. “‘U”’ 
Mount, Sling $135.00. Excellent Savage 99 .300 
and 250/3000. K2.5, Stith Mount $152.00. New 
Savage 23-D .22 Hornet, J-4, Stith, $102.50. Excel- 
lent Remington 32 Automatic $95.00. Perfect Brown- 
In 12 Ga. O&U, 28” Skeet, SST, Ventilated Rib, 
$250.00. Very Good Winchester .401, 40 Shells 


$75.00. New Stevens .22 Automatics $27.95. Excel- 
ent Savage Super Sporter 30/06, 330 Scope. Stith 
32 Automatic, reblued, 


Mount ab oy 00. Remington 
VG. $85.00. Excellent Winchester .351 


Automatic 
$80 00. Perfect 30/40 Krag $48.00 


New Condition 


Savage 99 .300, 330 Scope, G&H Mount, Lyman 
Peep, Sling. $160.00. New Savage 23-D 32/20 
$60.45. Perfect Winchester M-65 Delux .218 Bee. 


Weaver G4, Sling $75.00 
$40.00. Free List. Valley 
New York. 


RIFLE Scabbards, U. S 
Cost Government 


f price $5.00 
“limited Quantity Arms. Elgin, Il. 


GUNS Wanted—American, German, Military, Sporting 
Rifles, Other Guns Describe Fully. J W. Wright, 
7328 Lydia, K. C., Mo 


‘OLLECTORS Cartridges #11 Catalogue, 25c. 
Monfort, Huntington, L.I., N. Y. 


New Stevens M-325 30/30 
Sporting Goods, Herkimer, 
Army Mi Carbine unused. 
over $15.00. Our 
Smelser Custom 


Platt 


JANUARY, 1949 


TELESCOPES, Binoculars, Microscopes—big bargain 
catalog free. Brownscope Company, 24 West 45th 
Street, New York. 


BINOCULARS, field glasses, repaired, hardcoated, col- 
limator alignment. Free estimates. Binoculars for 
sale. Cases available. sachets ae Company, 28 
Cliff Street, New Rochelle, N. a, 
“LENSES: Binocular, camera, a. cleaned, repol- 
ished, recemented, duplicated, coated. Complete 
binocular r, repett. Prompt service. Workmanship guar- 
anteed. Lens Service, 26-B, Franklin Avenue, 
Gachamten. New York.’ 
BINOCULARS repaired and hard-coated. Alignment to 
Navy tolerances. Free estimate. New and recondi- 
tioned binoculars sold and traded. Cases: 6X, 8X— 
$5 50; 7 x 50—$7. 50. Free leaflets: ‘‘Use and Care’’ 
and aS -Coating.’’ Mirakel Repair Co., Mount Ver- 














non 3, 

NEW -incvalar, 6x30 Bausch and Lomb. USN 
Coated—$65.00. 6x30 U. S. Army M3 Coated— 
$48.95. 6x25 Zeiss type—$26.75. 8x30 Zeiss Type— 
$34.75. 7x50 Zeiss Type—$46.75. With cases, straps 
Money Back Guarantee. United, 7941 So Halsted, 


ARF-2601, Chicago 20 


BINOCULARS, Imported 7x50 (coated $79.00); Uni- 








versal Cameras $15; Magnetic Compasses ($15 ms 0 
value) $12.95; Surplus Fairchild Sextants $12.5 
(Free Catalog). Pan American Navigation Se yilea e, 
12021-7, Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. __ 
BINOCULARS: B&L 6x30 with coated optics $54. 


Large stock all makes and sizes. Request list. Do- 
mingues Co., 3501 Asbury, Dallas, Texas. 





PRISM Binoculars—Finest U. S. Gov’t. optics ” Huge 
50mm Coated objectives, Less than at price: 7x50 
mm, $79.50; 10 x 50mm, $89.50; 12 x 50mm, 


$92'50 plus tax, prepaid. Literature on request. Du- 
Maurier Binoculars Mfrs., Dept. 11, Elmira, N. Y 


-_ SIGHTS & SCOPES 


TACKHOLE Dot, the original center dot reticule ‘for 
‘scope sights. Preferred by thousands of big game 
hunters, target and vermin ees Promptly in- 





Alaskan, Challenger,’ Texan, Noske $12.50 

scopes stocked prompt shipment, Tackhole Dot 
squlpped: J2.5 $30.50. J4 $35.50, K2.5 $45.50, K4 
$53.00, K6 $56.50; Alaskan $72.50. Challenger 


$97. 50: Texan $62.50, Cub $65.00. Free illustrated 
folder. Litchert attachments list. Argus spotting 
scopes$74.50 Stith, field, Challenger. Echo 
mounts 70, 54 and 99  -- mounts all rifles. T. K 
Lee, P. O. Box 2123, Birmingham 1, Alabama 


NEW Hensoldts, Dialytan 4x with lens covers $65.00: 
new Alaskan, $52.50, mounts low priced. Jack Wa- 
terman, 3829 Kerckhoff, Fresno, Calif. 


6 BIRDS & ANIMALS 


INCREASE Your Income by raising domestic rabbits. 

Small space needed. Ready market for delicious 
meat, fur and wool. Largest magazine in the industry 
tells you how. $1.50 per year. Sample 15 cents. No 
stamps. Small Stock Magazine, Lamoni 40, Iowa 


LIVE wild raccoons for restocking, cheap. Also fox. 
bobcat, skunk, opossum, birds and reptiles. L. E 
Thompson, Clewiston, Fla. 


NEW ZEALAND Red and Champagne rabbits. One of 

















nation’s top rabbitries. Circular. Tom D. Mclirath 
Montezuma, Iowa me A eae roel 

RAISING Rabbits, Cavies, Hamsters, Chinchillas is 
profitable. Big demand. Instruction book and maga- 


zine 25c. Book and magazine (monthly) one year, $1 
Smal! Stock Farmer, Fairlawn 4, New Jersey 

$250.00 MONTHLY Raising Angora Rabbits 
$9.00 pound. Partieulars free. 
Newark, Ohio. : antes 
$2500 Yearly raising Angora Rabbits 

ticulars free. Kise’s Enterprises, 
St. Paul 8, Minn —_ ore 
RABBITS! For tasty Food and Profits. Write for infor- 
mation and Free illustrated Booklet. Dr. Frank 
Baddour, Lebanon 3, Tenn 


- GAME BIRDS 


GENUINE Northern Bobwhite Quail 
livery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
wood Road, Orange. Conn. 


RINGNECK Pheasants for sale, Immediate or Fall De- 


Wool 
White’s Rabbitry, 


Contracts par- 
1065 Shryer-B 





Fall & Spring de- 
Cc. E, Meng. Dog- 


_livery. John A Gibbons, Hawley, R D 1, Penna 
1948 HATCHED pure bred blue peafowl from select 
breeders. Reasonable price. John Mowrer, Strasburg 
Pa. 








8 FOX & MINK 


MINK of the finest quality at very reasonable prices. 
Now taking orders for bred females. John Kushner, 
Wexford, Pa ae IT 

GIANTSTRAIN Raccoons, Minks, Foxes, Baby skunks 
for pets. Bred females. Instructive catalog, 25c. 
Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minnesota.  __ 

“MODERN Mink Ranching Book"’ ‘$1.00. The latest 
1947 Mink raising explained eevanaiie, Well illus- 
trated. Englewood Mink Ranch, Englewood, Colorado. 
MINK and bred females. Complete literature free. 
Lake Superior Mink Farm, Superior E E 2, Wis. _ 
400 BRED Female Mink. Production Guaranteed. Ex- 
ceptionally Fine Types. Fair Prices. Booklet. Pen 
Plans Free. Lake Ontario Mink Ranch, Gravel Road, 














Webster, N. Y 
10 BOATS & MOTORS 
NEW, used, rebuilt marine motors. Marine conver- 


sions, fittings. supplies. Free Catalog. Stokes Marine 
Supply, Dept. 25, Coldwater, Michigan. 


MARINE Conversions for Ford and Jeep Engines. Cata- 
log 10c. Lehman Manufacturing Company, Dept. L., 
Newark 2,N. J 

OUTBOARD Motors. New, used and demonstrators. 
All types. List free. Matchett Marine, Sturgis, Mich. 








OUTBOARD Motor Parts. New, used, all makes. New 
Pistons (standard, oversize). Cylinders rebored. 
Outboard Motor Mart, 309-L Atlantic Ave., Boston, 


10. Mass 


BOAT plans—kits—hardware—conversions—ply wood— 
See display adv., page 105, Marine Mart, Buffalo 
7-A, New York 


13 CAMERAS & PHOTO SUPPLIES 


8 PRINTS All Enlarged to nearly | postcard s size from 








your roll or negative 25c; 16—50c. (Trial offer) 
Willard Studios, Box 3536L, Cleveland, Ohio y 
UNUSUAL 8-16mm film subjects. Art slides ~ Films 


exchanged. Big catalog with sample film, 25c:; re- 
funded first order. National Film Supply, Broadway 
Sta. (E), Toledo 9, Ohio, 


VERY special—twenty—just think of it— -twenty finest 
quality prints from your own negatives—and include, 
without additional cost a new roll of film, any size up 
to 116 (616) for only $1.00. Send dollar bill with 
order. Hitone, Box 2426-S, East Cleveland. Ohio 
ROLLS developed. 8 prints and one 5 x 7 enlarge- 
ment, 25c. A trial order will convince you that our 
quality is the finest. Sterling. Box 2442-S, East 
Cleveland, |, Ohio 











UNUSUAL 8-16mm Film Subjects Kodachrome pro- 

jection length sample ‘‘Alure’’, $1.00. Art slides, 
sample 40c. Films exchanged. Big catalog, 25c; re- 
funded first order. National Film Supply, Broadway 
Sta. (E), Toledo 9, Ohio. 








CAMERAS, Enlargers, Movie Cameras, lowest prices. 
Free Catalog. Cavalier Camera, 1822 Center, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Penna 

14 boGsS & KENNELS 


REGISTERED St. Bernards, Newfoundlands. Choicest 
Watch dogs, companions, Intelligent, easily trained, 
prices reasonable. Stamps for reply. Mrs. Ben Kauf- 
man, Valparaiso, Ind. R3. Phone 601-WxX 

BEAGLES. Rabbithounds. Choice quality. Trial. 

pies. No Trash. Visit Kennels. 

Hellam, Penna 

AIREDALE Puppies AKC Reg. $40.00 up. Rex Kennels, 
Route 7, Box 500, St. Louis, Mo. 


REGISTERED high class Norwegian Elkhound 


Pup- 
Garrett Yinger, 





pup- 








pies. Also Bulldogs and Scotties. Envilla Ranch, 
Havre, Montana. _ a . 
FOR SALE: Dogs, Setters and Pointers, Fox. Coon and 


Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Stanley Blake, 
Mgr., Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Kentucky ee 
DALMATIAN (Coach) puppies. Eligible A.K.C. Guar- 
anteed healthy. $50 either sex. Kane Kennels, 
Leland, Illinois. 

COPPERED Steel Bell. Excellent for Hounds and Bird 
Dogs. Weight 1 oz. 35c each, 3 for $1.00. A. E, 
Bulmer, RFD #1, Wakefield, Mass. 
REGISTERED Airedales for Hunters, 
companions. Choice healthy puppies shipped on ap- 
proval with satisfaction, safe delivery guaranteed. 
Lawrence Gartner, Crestline, Ohio. i 
ENGLISH setters, Irish setters, Springers, Labradors, 
pointer pups, Eligible Males $35.00, females $25.00. 
Harley Everett, Atkinson, Nebraska. a =< 
GERMAN Pointers. English Field Cockers. Champion 
breeding. Four months, $25.00. Free training book, 
photos and list ready. Furcht Kennels, Gooding, Idaho. 


OORANG Airedales, the all*round dogs are ideal pets, 
companions and protectors for city or country 


watchdogs and 





homes. Excellent hunters that trail, tree and retrieve 
from land or water. Healthy, registered pups $40.00 
up. Trained dogs $150.00 up. Shipped on approval 


guaranteed. Sold by mail or ad- 
Write for — Sports- 


with safe delivery 
vance appointment only. 





men's Service, Dept. B, LaRue, 

PREFABRICATED and ready-built dog ‘houses, ken- 
nels, carrying cases, etc. Terms, Catalog Free. Roy 
West Company, Riverview, W. Va. 

15 BEAGLES 


BEAGLES, Rabbit Hounds, thoroughly broken started 
dogs, also puppies, fine stock, Arthur Flanigan, Key- 
mar, Md 

BEAGLE starting and training 
$10 per month 
16 POINTERS & SETTERS 

REGISTERED Gordon Setters. All ages. Farm Breed. 
Hunting, Show. Sampson Road, Rochester, N. 

ATTENTION Sportsmen. Send bird dogs for no 
Grouse, pheasant. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


30 years experience. 
Glenn Wells, Farina, Il 
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WEIMARANERS—The bird dog supreme. A_ staunch 
pointer, excelient retriever easy to train, friendly. a 
nose that excels. A litier of twelve from imported 
stock now ready for shipment. At stud Dido vom 
Lechsteinhof (Imp Clarence Schukei & Truman 
Wagner, Waterloo, lowa : 
GERMAN Shorthair pups. 5 direct Champions. Inter- 
national sire, grandsire. Others $35.00. Gibsons, 
715 Hiram, Wichita. Kansas. 
GORDON Setters—Field-trained bird dogs. Registered 
AKC English Champion Stock. Arthur Barry, Mill- 
brook, N. Y eo 
POINTERS, combining hunting ability, brains, beauty 
Especially fine puppies available. Thorquest Kennels, 
Arlington, Wisconsin 
CHOICE German Shorthaired pups. Whelped 6/17/48 
48 


and 7/2 Schwarenberg and Sawtooth Tiger 
breeding. Litter registered. M. R. Armitage, Fair- 


field, Igaho 

REGISTERED Gordon Setters. All ages. Farm breed 
Huntine. Show. Ralph Mace, Sampson Road, Roches- 
ter, N. H 

GERMAN & ENGLISH Pointer Pups, trained dogs. Eng 
lish, Irish, Gordon Setters, Springers, Duck Dogs 
Bill McGirk, Everett. Washineton 


17 HOUNDS 


HUNTING Hounds. Bluticks, Redbones, Blacks, Tans, 
Spotted. Foxhounds, Coonhounds, Combination Hunt- 
ers, Reasonable Trial. Pictures. Beck Hound Kennels 
J-12, Herrick, Illinois 
OUTSTANDING: Coon, Mink, Fox, Beagle, Rabbit and 
Combination Hounds. Reasonable, Trial, Pictures 
Square Dea! Hound Kennels, Monroe City, Ind 
BASSETS—A.K.C. Exclusive. outstanding, inoculated 
Bassets. Bay-Inn Kennels, Reg., Bay Road, Belcher- 
town, Mass 
HUNTING Hounds: Coonhounds, Combination hunters, 
Foxhounds. Beagies. Blueticks, Redbones, Blacktans 
Reasonable. Trial. Pictures, List free. Echo Valley 
Kennels, Herrick, Il 
FOR Sale—Coonhounds Foxhounds, Rabbithounds, 
combination hunters, Blacktans, Redbones, Blueticks, 
Spotted; reasonable. Trial allowed. Literature free 
Wildwood Kenneis. Herrick, Illinois 
COON, Fox Hunters: I offer fine hunting hounds in 
blueticks, blacktans, redbones, Walkers, others. Rea- 
sonable. Free Literature. Okaw River Kennel, Cowden 
E-30, Illinois be 
3ASSETS Three Generations of Champions. Puppies 
always. 14th yr. Belbay Kennels, Reg. New Alex 
andria, Pa 
GOSSETTS Registered Long Eared Black and Tan 
Coonbred and Foxbred Hounds, Pups. Pictorial cata- 
log 25c. Hermosa Vista Farm, Bannock, Ohio. _ : 
“THE Coon and Big Game Hound."’ New, authorita 
tive book for both amateur and professional hunt 
ers. Lavishly illustrated, $2.00, postpaid. A ° 
Stegenga, Ionia, Mich 
BASSETT Hounds. Registered puppies from hard hunt- 
ers of proven ability. Leland Shaw, Rushville, Ohio 
REGISTERED Long Eared, Black-Tan Coon and Big 
Game Hound pups, from natural born tree hounds 
Photos and descriptions 10c. All pups shipped C.O.D 
William N. Cosner, Greencastle, Indiana 
FOR Sale—Straight Cooners Combination tree 
Hounds. Birddogs. High class fox-hounds, Rabbit 
dogs and Beagles a specialty. Prices reasonable. Free 
literature and pictures. Raccoon Mountain Kennels 
Box 268, Albertville, Ala.. Dures Thomas, Owner. _ 
WESTERN trained lion, cat and coon hounds; bluetick 
puppies cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, California 
FOX Hounds, one to six years old for gun or_ pack, 
25.00 up. Express Co. Hold Money. William Miller, 
Lynn Grove, Ky 


18 SPANIELS 


BRITTANY Puppies—Science latest gift & hunters 
dream The Pointing Spaniel."’ Jack Flynn, Moose 
Jaw, Sask 
ENGLISH Springer Spaniels, pups and grown. Cham- 
pion stock. $30.00 up. William Parsons, Marshfield 
St.. Gloucester, Mass 
SPRINGER Spaniels of quality: largest and finest lot 
n the west. State age, color and sex wante 
Kesterson's Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington 
BRITTANY Spaniel Pups litter reg. Also 2 older fe- 
males well started. All very reasonable. S. D. Camp- 
bell, 901 W. 11 St., Junction City, Kan 
BITTANY Spaniels, Pups, Young Dogs, Bred Female. 
Young Stud. Paul Yoder, Smithville, Ohio aay 
SPRINGERS—“uaranteed Puppies Trained Stock, 
Finest Field Show Bloodlines. Champion Stud 
Pobert Bechdel. Route 6, Butler. Penna 


19 RETRIEVERS 


AT Stud: Field Trial Champion Mott Place Captain 
ind Captain ‘‘Jiggs'’ Grand puppies for sale. Bertsch 

Kennels, Glasgow, Montana 

FEMALE Black Labrador Puppies. Five months, guar 
anteed retrievers Peverill’s Pom-Dane Kennels 

R. R_ 5. Waterloo, Iowa 

REGISTERED Chesapeake Bay Retriever pups. Young 
dogs $25.00 up. Fred Chase, First & Geary. Albany 

Oregon 

















FISH GAME ATTRACTIONS 


s D a dime for “‘Flashy’’ Trout, Perch or Crappie 
Svinner and catalog. Murray's, Auburn, Maine 


25 TACKLE, BAIT, LURES 


MUSTAD Hooks. ringed, $9.80 thousand. Turned-down 
eyed $22.00. Bucktail 80c. Hackle neck $1.25. Hof 
man's Fly Tying Material, 993 Gates, Brooklyn 21. 
New York 
BAMBOO Rods overhauled, parts replaced Not ama- 
teur work. Prices reasonable. Burl Winn. Moyers 
Oklahoma 
FISHING Rod Stock. Make your own rod: save! Nat 
ural Roval Purple, Ebonized Lancewood. Green- 
heart, Hickory, Laminations: accessories: sets. L. E 
Stemmier Co., Manorville, L. I. N. ¥ 
1.000.000 Nylon Leader Bargains! Coils—Tippets— 
Snells—Spinning Lines. Write Martin-Pierce, 7043 
Roseville L70, Newark 7. N 
FLY. LURE. Rod. Materials. Catalog free. Instruction 
Sooke; “Fly-Tying.”’ ‘‘Rod-Making."’ ‘‘Fly-Diction 
" “Lure-Making.’ = 10c. Send 30c for a 
Wiltmarth’s, Rescue. 
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= Hand Picked Red Wigglers—Best for Winter Fish- 
ng. two rundreu—iwo wvollars, Five Hundred— 
Four Fifty. Delivered. Coosa River Farms, Rome, Ga 


HOOKS—Norway’s Mustad Sproat. TD, or Ringed eye, 
$1.25 hundred; Perfect bend $1.75; Dry Fly $2.00; 
Fly Tying, Lure, Spinner, Rod making materials, Fish- 
ing Supplies, Catalog Free. Supreme Mfg. Company. 
Amarillo, Texas —— 
CALIFORNIA—Live Golden Grubs—New!! ~Unequalled 
anywhere. Lce-fishing, too. Keep weeks. Special— 
200 Postpaid $1.00. Sure-Bite Bait. 11050 Barman, 

Culver City 2, Calif. Distributors wanted. 
RODS Repaired, Refinished, Fly and Casting. Our own 
hand made glass fly rods. All work and rods guaran 
teed. Prices on request. James Shearer, Fayetteville 
Arkansas. ae 
SINKER Molds, Multiple Cavity, Cast Aluminum $1.50 
up. Custom molds made to order. See your dealer or 
write E. L. Sweet & Son, Tonawanda. N. Y 
SINKER molds. Cast aluminum. Several types. Rea 
sonable prices. Skwarko, 2 Seneca Street, Pitts- 
burgh 19. Penna F . 
NYLON, Leaders, Material, Coils. Tapered Nylon 
Leaders: Color, Clear or Mist. Sizes: Ox, 1x, 2x, 
3x, 4x. or 5x. 9 ft. length—25c ea.. Any 5 for $1.00 
71. ft. length—23c ea., Any 6 for $1.10. 6 ft. length 
—20c ea., Any 6 for $1.00. Tippets Nylon: 40 inch 
only, Color Clear or Mist. Above Sizes: 25c doz.. Any 
5 doz. $1.00. Coils, Nylon: 4 Ib.. 6 lb., or 8 Ib., Clear 
On!v 10 vd.—15c, Any 4 coils 50c, 100 yd. coil 
$1.00. All Postpaid. Free Nylon List. Claymac Sport- 
ing Goods, Box 379LX, Bay City, Mich am 
TACKLE Saving Kit. Contains Rod Varnish, Ree! Oil. 
Line Preserver, Emery. Polishing Cloth, Ferrule Ce 
ment, Lacquer and Instructions, $1.00 Postpaid 
Craig Dare, Brooklyn 3, ee = 
EARTHWORM Breeding, ‘‘A Story of Success.’’ Mailed 
free. Earthmaster Publications, Dept. 32, Box 488, 
Roscoe, Calif at aa 
ICE Fishermen—Drop postal for information on the 
new improved non-freeze tip-up. Now. Fishcrafters, 
Box 804. Worcester 1. Mass passes i 
FISHWORMS-—raise your own, our book ‘‘How_ and 
y’’ gives complete information. $2.00. Huffman 
Worm Ranch, Dept. 2, Rives Junction, Michigan 
ICE Fishermen—More pleasure, better catches with 
the Ace tip-up. Postal brings prompt information. 
Larrv E. Randal! Co.. 511 S. Fort, Detroit 25, Mich 











SINKER Molds—For making your own sinkers. Several 
new ones listed for 1949. Free illustrated folder. 
Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, Reading. Pa 


26 FLY-TYING 


CUSTOM Tied Flies, dressing varied to order. Sample 
25c. Hynes Tied Tackle. Pullman, Michigan 


Qu AL ITY imported and domestic Fly Tying tools and 
material Free Catalog. Reed Tackle, Mountain View, 
New Jersey 


FLY-TYERS! Best materials, low prices. Catalog. Perry 
-ures. 241 Campbell, West Haven, Conn.  _- 


FLY Tyers—One of the leading commercial manufac- 
turers of Flies offers you the same materials he uses. 
Buy only what you need. Save money. Free catalog. 
Bennett Millard ishing Tackle, Inc., 130 Washington, 
Binghamton 2, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE ae Tying “Materials, Tinsels, Chenilles. 
Feathers, Fur, Floss, Hooks. Specialties. Catalog. 
Anglers Supply Co., 18! 50 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn 30, N.Y. 
FINEST Quality Fly Makers Materials Complete 
Stock, Free List. Van's Fly Co., Gladstone, Mich 
FLY-TYING supplies; Free illustrated catalog. Special 
—Jungle Cock Necks $13.50_ limited quantity 
Sportsman's Fly-Tying Supplies, Box 35, Station P, 
B'klyn, N.Y. 
FLY-tying kits complete with feathers, hooks, hair, 
chenille, instructions, vise, etc, $1.00 postpaid. 
Sonnies, Box 126, Wilmot, Wis. 
FLY-TYING and Rod Making Supplies and Equipment. 
Catalog Free. Craig Dare, Brooklyn 3. N. Y. 
FLY Tyers: You'll want an “Original Thompson 
Tackletool."’ Our famous “A"’ vise is $6.00. Nine 
other vise ae bobbins, pliers, scissors, rod wind- 
ers, whip finishers, mirrors—also complete fly tying 
kits. Our beginner's fly tying kit is $5.00. Send 10c 
for our catalog. D H Thompson, 335 Walnut Avenue, 
Elgin, Illinois 
FINEST quality fly tying materials. custom dressed 
flies. Free catalog. Hollow Brook Tackle, 3 Hamilton 
Avenue, Peekskill, N. Y pan 
FLY-TYERS! Imported hooks, tools, materials: priced 
reasonably. Free Catalog. Rogue River Flies, Box 
171, Grants Pass, Oregon a 
MUSTAD Hooks. Fly-tying materials. Catalog 10c. Fly 
dictionary 500 patterns 50c. Cascade Tackle Co.. 
Medford, Oregon. 
ENGLISH, Mustad's. Several excellent numbers. Re- 
euest Prices. James Brandon, 925 Chicago Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
WilOLESALE Prices: Fly-Tying Materials and Tools 
1949 Catalog. 220 Fly Patterns with Detailed De- 
scriptions, 25c Cash. Colby’s, Rochester. N. H 
FLY Tiers—Even the fish like our material. Catalog 
free. Bill Sulger, ae we 
WANT To Tie Flies? Complete Fly-Tying Kit 7. In- 
structions. $1.00. Craig Dare, Brooklyn 3, N 
FLY Tying Suppiies: Free Bulletin. Why Pay ore 
Mustad hooks 75c hundred. G. B. Hanson, Ryan, St 
Paul 1. Minn - 
PROFESSIONAL grade fily-tying materials and kits 
Free list. Winsted Fly Tying Materials, Route 2. 
West Nvack, New York : 
FLY Tying Materials, Tools, “Hooks. Finest quality 
larges® selection. Free 1949 catalog from the lead- 
ing firm in this field. E. Hille, Box 269, Williams- 
port, Pa : 
FLY Tying Materials, hooks, tools, kits, fly rods, spin- 
ning rods, other fishing tackle. Catalog. Fletcher's, 
Rangeley, Maine 
HACKLES Guaranteed 100% Useable. Iron Blue Dun 
Brown, Ginger, B'ack, White, etc. $1.25 per hundred 
Dry Fly Hooks. Bill Hart. Box *204, West Hartford 
Conn 
FLY-Tying materials and tools. Professional grade 
only. We have imvorted hooks. Materials catalog 6c 
Sierra Tackle Co., 4083 Mission Road, Los Angeles 32. 
California 
LIKE To Tie Flies, Streamers? ‘‘Dollar Bill'’ savs it's 
Tops. ABC instructions vroduce results. Kit includes 
all material necessary Free Vise Fishcrafters, 
Worcester 1, Mass 














27 TAXIDERMY 


GLOVES—Your deerskin or ours. State which. C 
Wood factory, Johnstown, N. Y 


GAME head specialist, Open Mouth rugs, Tanni: 
reasonable. Art Smead, Valencia Dr., Cuyah 
Falls, Ohio J ld Bh Ste | 
SKINS Tanned, Specimens mounted. Eyes, Scalps, S 
plies. ‘‘Taxidermist News’’' magazine. Hofman Ta 
dermist, 993 Gates, Brooklyn 21. N. Y he 
BEAUTIFUL scarfs, jackets, coats made from your { 
raccoon, mink, muskrat, skunk, opossum, etc., , 
pelts. Latest styles, finest workmanship. Free circu 

J. Eugene Trefz, Paris, Illinois 

YOUR raw furs made latest styles, coats, scarfs $5 
up. Alaska Fur, Albany, New York. 

GLASS Eyes, finest, made in our own factory 

all Taxidermy and Fur supplies. America’s old 
best-known Supp.v House. Free Catalog. Elwood C< 
pany, Dept. 35. Omaha 2, Nebraska. _ 

DEERSKIN tanning and the manufacture of them i 
gloves, jackets and mittens. Write for circular 
price list. Uber Tanning Company, Owatonna, M 
MAKING Fox Scarves $6.00 complete. Game he 
rugs, fish. Larson's Taxidermy, Iola, Wisc 

DEER Heads Mounted $20.00. Fox $10.00. 26 y« 

_ experience. Louis Wolf, Taxidermist, Hope, R. I 
HEADFORMS, Tools, Supplies, Cork Forms. Life 
forms. Panels. Catalogs 5 and 1-P Free. Penn T 
dermy. Hazleton, Penna 

28 TRAPPING 

TRAPPERS World—Action, Methods, News. Subscr 
tion year $2.00. 12 back numbers $1.00. Numbers 
free with 2 years, $3.50. Trappers World, Dept. 0 
Box 661, Richmond. Va 

MINK Trappers. Get my new revised book. Actual 
tures, illustrations, shown proven, deadly prof 
siona] trapline sets. Price $1.00. worth $1,000.00 
Rupert T. Hardy, Roanoke Rapids, N. C 
“FAVORITE Sets North American Trappers.’’ ‘1949 
Trappers’ Year Book."’ 60,000 words instructi 
trappine all fur bearers. $2. Arch Johnson, Amery 1 
Wisconsin. 


29 MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR ‘Big Men Only—Quality shoes sizes 10 to 16 
Widths AA-EEE. Dress. work shoes, loafers, wing 
tips, moccasins, hi-tops, sox. Guaranteed. Write for 
Free Catalog. Kingsize, 704 Brockton, Mass 
HOFMAN'S Glass Eyes, 993 Gates, Brooklyn 21. Y 
for Decoys, Fish Baits, Toys, Dolls, Statues. ae. 
7,000 NOVELTIES, 500 page catalog 10 cents—Ho 
bies, funmakers, jewelry, gadgets. timesavers. John 
son Smith. C-57, Detroit 7 

“ROCKS” wanted — outings. Information; send 
postcard—Science, Dept. L, 2770 Dale, St. Paul 8 
Minnesota 

REPTILE catalog 10c. Bulletin 5c. Pair hamsters 
$2.75. Chameleon 25c. Alligator $2.50. Quivira 
Specialties, Topeka 30, Kansas 

WRITE for details of park ranger, game protector 
railway mail clerk and patrol inspector exams. De 
mar Institute, M2, Denver, Colorado. 

RECEIVE mails, magazines, samples. Your name 
numerous mailing lists 10c. Victor Greenwood 
Broadway, New York 7 

WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively from 
any lake, pond or river. Write for particulars. Aschert 
Bros.. Box 155, LaCanada, Cal 

PHONOGRAPH Records 20c. Catalogue free. Hillbil! 
cowboy, popular. Paramount, T-313 East Market 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna 

COMPASSES, Officers Wrist or Pocket Models. New, 
Choice $1.00 postpaid. Central Sports, Delphos 1 
Ohio 

ALL New Gov't Surplus—Post Paid Trail, Type Snow 
Shoes 10x50, $10.95. Harness To Fit $2.20. W 
Lined Overall Pants $4.95. Laminated Gov't Ski Poles 
$4.50. Centersports, No. Adams, Mass 

YOU CAN entertain with Trick Chalk Talk Stunts 
Catalog 10c. John Balda, Cartoonist, Oshkosh, Wis 
ELECTRIC Pencil: Writes, engraves all Metals. $1.2 
postpaid. Beyer Mfg., 10511-A Springfield, Chicago 
43 
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FREE to Victims of Dandruff, Dry Thinning Hair, or 

Dry Itchy Scalpt. 16 page illustrated Booklet packed 
with helpful information bringing prompt relief. better 
hair. Regime Counselors, 9 S. Clinton St., Dept. P-1 
Chicago 6 


30 ANTIQUES & RELICS 


15 GOOD Arrowheads $1.00, 4 Soeere ts 00. Large 
Pestle $1.50. Fine Granite Celt $1.0 8 Perfect 
Birdpoints $1.00, List 3c. H. Talburt, J al Rock, Ark 


31 ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 


ARCHERS—Hunters, Save on direct factory prices 
Catalogue Free — Sheboygan Archery Company 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


32 AUTO TRAILERS 


BUILD Your own trailer! Save money Have ev 
feature you want! Plans for house, sport, camp and 
utility trailers. Catalog describing 9 models 10c 15 
in Canada and overseas). Send for this catalog 
today. Jim Dandy, Box 125-F, Wausau, Wisconsin 
TRAILER plans, parts, accessories—complete 
Prompt delivery. Catalog 35c (coin). Catalog 1s 
booklet. ‘‘Trailer Building,’’ $1.00. Marine Mart, Bu! 
falo 7-A, New York 


34 BOOKS & MAGAZINES 
PRIVATE Sale: my library of angling and Adironda 
literature. Catalogue. Dan Brenan, Fayetteville N 
OUT-OF-PRINT Unusual Books quickly found. Se! 
wants. Clifton, Box 1377ol, Beverly Hills. ‘ 
ANGLING and hunting books—new, used and rare 
quest free list. Sporting Book Service, Box 
Rancocas, N 
BOOKS. Hard-to-Find. Out-of-Print. Any book. Ba 
Book Co.. Dept. 26, Sherman Oaks, Calif 
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36 BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BIG Bargains for Big Profits. Over 100 sensat 
wholesale values. Men's used suits $2, pants 
topcoats $1.25. overcoats $2, shoes 20c. Exper 
unnecessary. Free catalog. Superior, 1250-K. J« 


son, Chicago 7 
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“ALASKA—The Last Frontier’’ offers unlimited oppor- 

tunities. $1.00 Brings official government map & 
copyrighted report with Fish and Game rules, listing 
Fishing, Construction, Mining, Aviation companies, 
Homestead and Alaskan Highway information. Alaska 
Opportunist, Dept. OL, P. O. Box 883, Hollywood 
28, Calif 


INTERESTED In Latin American & Foreign Employ- 
ment? $1.00 brings 1948 Copyrighted Foreign Serv- 
ice Directory listing firms interested in Oil, Construc- 
tion, Mining, Aviation, Exports & Imports. How- 
When-Where to apply. Hot List of Companies Hiring. 
Global Reports, Dept. OL, P. O. Box 883, Hollywood 
28, Calif. 


ALASKA! $1.00 brings complete, authentic and cur- 

rent information on Alaskan opportunities in Con- 
struction, Business, Industry, Fishing, Agriculture, 
Fur Farming, Mining. Government positions. Home- 
stead Lands. Alaskan Opportunities, Dept. OL. 7512 
18th St. N.E.. Seattle 5, Wash 











AGENTS wanted Slot machines. games, novelties. 
Send for wholesale deal. Webb Distributing Co., 6 
South Kedzie Avenue, Dept. OL, Chicago. Illinois. | 


WOULD YOU Pay 3% First $350 Made? Color-illus- 

trated book ‘505 Odd, Successful Enterprises’ free! 
Some offer occasional day off. Work Home! Expect 
something odd! Pacific, Oceanside, Calif 


40 OLD COINS & STAMPS 


FREE Catalog! Beautifully illustrated United States 
Stamps. Packets, Albums, Supplies. Information for 
Beginners. Harrisco, 345 Transit Bldg., Boston. 


COMMEMORATIVE $1/2, Columbus, Oregon, Cleveland. 
$2.00 ea. 80 page Cat. 25c. N. Shultz. Salt Lake 
9. Utah. 


WE purchase Indianhead pennies. Complete all coin 
purchasing catalogue 10c. Timothy Fairview, 277 
Broadway. New York 7 


41 PATENTS & INVENTIONS 


LANCASTER, Allwine & Rommel, 466 Bowen Bidg., 
Washington 5, D. C. Registered Patent Attorneys. 
Practice before United States Patent Office. Validity 
and Infringement Investigations and Opinions. Book- 
let and form “Evidence of Conception’’ forwarded 
upon request 




















INVENTORS: Hundreds of manufacturers have re- 
quested our assistance in locating marketable new 
products. Complete information, free. Institute of 
American Inventors, Dept. 10B, 1926 Eye St.. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C 





INVENTORS: Without obligation, write for informa- 
tion explaining the steps you should take to secure a 
Patent on your invention. John N. Randolph, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorney, 227 Columbian Bldg., Wash- 
ington 1, D.C 
INVENTORS—Patent Laws encourage the develop- 
ment of inventions. The Rules of Practice of the 
U. S. Patent Office advises—unless an inventer is fa- 
miliar with such matter—that he employ a competent 
registered attorney or registered agent, as the value 
of patents depends largely upon the skillful prepara- 
tion of the specifications and claims. Write for further 
particulars as to patent protection and procedure and 
“Invention Record’’ form at once. No obligation. Mc- 
Morrow, Berman & Davidson, Registered. Patent At- 
torneys, 204-Y Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C 
INVENTORS—A Patent is a Valuable Right. Send for 
booklet, ‘‘Patent Protection for Inventors,’’ outlining 
the preliminary steps to take to obtain patent protec- 
tion. Victor J. Evans & Co., 463-A. Merlin Building. 
Washington 6, D. C 


42 REAL ESTATE 


OZARK LANDS: “For your health, pleasure and 
profit." $5 per acre and upwards for 40 acre 
tracts: $10 per acre and upwards for actual river 
fronts. Free list and literature. Hubbard, 424-O Min- 
nesota, Kansas City 4, Kansas 








STROUT'S New Fall-Winter Farm Catalog—Free! Red 
cover. Chock-full of bargains Coast-to-Coast. Eapd 
and uneqpd farms, groves, retirement places, etc., etc 
Write today for your Free copy. Strout Realty, 
255-SW-4th Avenue, New York . N. » 

West 9th Street, Kansas City 6, Mo., 435 S. Spring. 
Los Angeles 13. Calif. 


SOLD For Taxes. Calif... Oregon, Washington timber, 

grazing, ranch & mining lands. 25c to $3 acre min 
bid. 10c (coin) brings circulars, photos, maps. Pacific 
Lands, Box 2350-LX, Hollywood, Calif, 





RAISE HAMSTERS 


mea) ‘The new wonder animals from 
Syria. Often called Toy Bears. 
Delightful pets. Everyone wants 
them. Laboratories need thou- 


sands. Clean, odorless. Raise any- 
where. Profitable and interesting 
Send name and address for big. 
free picture book. 


GULF HAMSTERY 
1548 Basil St. Mobile, Ala. 


Raise TURKEYS 
THE NEW WAY! 


Write for free informa- 
tion explaining how to 
make up to $3,000 in your 
own backyard. Address: 
NATIONAL TURKEY INSTITUTE 
DEPT. 185, COLUMBUS, KANSAS 
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Hunting and Fishing Lodges, 
Cabins, Bungalows 

















Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of instruc- 
tion. You will make no mistakes because every step is ex- 
plained and shown in picture diagrams. Every problem of 
location, drainage, water supply, etc. is clearly explained. 
Tells how to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors,—how to do the whole job from foun- 
dation to chimney top. What to do inside and outside. 
Don’t imagine it’s hard—when you see the book you'll be 
aching to grab some tools and get to work. Tells all about 
o estimate all costs 
before you 
lumber to use, etc. 
elation in simplicity. 


ONLY $198 


how 





Send NoMoney NOW 


No money is required 
with order unless you pre- 
fer. Just send the coupon 
and pay postman $1.98 
plus a few cents postage 
when the book arrives. 





Satisfaction Guaranteed 


If, after examining this 
manual, you are not com 
pletely satisfied, return it 











and we_ guarantee to 
Popular promptly refund your 
Sapnc | money. 


A big book of definite instructions made for 
beginners. If you can handle a hammer and 
saw, there’s no reason why you can’t build a 
bang-up cabi:. in the woods or a bungalow on 
the lake or shore, or a roadside stand, and 
make one you or anyone would be glad to look 
at, live in, or own. 


Here are complete plans, and step-by-step 
instructions for every stage of the work. De- 
signs for numerous log cabins, lodges, tourist 
homes, wayside stands, bungalows. 


start — what 
A rev- 





These are reductions of 
large pictures and plans 
in the manual. 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 
BUNGALOWS” is the latest complete guide-book on the 
subject. Prepared by experts for Popular Science Monthly 
and OUTDOOR LIFE readers—you can be sure it is as genuine 
as such a book can be made. 


Mail This Coupon 


PPP eee sees ee esse es esses eeea 4 


t ° t 
1 Outdoor Life, Dept. 19 r) 
: 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
g Send me “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 8 
a BUNGALOWS I will pay postman $1.98 plus a g 
' few cents postage when the book arrives. If dis- ' 

satisfied y guarantee to refund my money if I g 
. send the book back within ten days. (If you prefer ' 

ay now send $1.98 with order) awk 

‘ yale” } 
- NAME csr = AIR annecscnncoornntonn eaaek § 
' ere soISS" 8 
1 Nt) |: gg pap abon+- Bong aod sosenncesunatinnacete ra 
i ' 
a cITY ‘ STATE seuntiiactaiaie ' 
Bo Orders from outside United States must be accompanied by $1.98 | 





RAYMOND J. BROWN, Editor 
Associate Editors: LAWRENCE CONANT, P. ALLEN PARSONS, | 
BENJAMIN T. RICHARDS, ROBERT J. TRAVERS ........ | 
Department Editors: RAY BERGMAN, MAURICE H. DECKER, J. 4.” 
EMMETT, DR. JAMES R. KINNEY, C. BLACKBURN M R, JAC: 
o'connor... . Field Editors: BEN EAST, ARTHUR GRAHAME, . 
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Bc NAC PUaLiON Pledye 


| GIVE MY 
PLEDGE AS AN AMERICAN 
TO SAVE AND FAITHFULLY TO 
DEFEND FROM WASTE THE 
NATURAL RESOURCES OF 
ae JUNTRY - ITS SOIL 
AND MINERALS. ITS 
FORESTS. WATERS 
AND WILDLIFE 


This pledge should be recited regularly 
by school children and by all patriotic 
groups to inspire every American to 
save our irreplaceable natural resources 


* 


These Men Rate 


a Game Dinner 


3.000 
many 


ore than disabled war 

veterans, of them 

sportsmen who will never fish 
or hunt agé@in,’ sat at tables or lay 
on their beds in four Minnesota hos- 
pitals one day last fall and dined on 
2,200 pheasants. The birds were sup- 
plied by hunters representing vet- 
erans' groups, clubs, 
and farmers’ organizations from 170 
Minnesota communities. The dinners 
were arranged for and promoted by 
Ed Shave, outdoor editor of the Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune. 

This was the seventh such dinner 
given by Minnesota to its veterans 
in the last eight years. In 1947, be- 
cause of declining pheasant popula- 
tions, there was no open season in 
the state. In view of this, it is un- 
necessary to mention that Minne- 
sota is not overrun by pheasants. 
Every bird contributed in this or 
another year represented a sacrifice 
from his own table by a real sports- 
man, who has learned that the first 
rule of the outdoors is to share. 

This is a project that might well 
be copied in every state. There are 
thousands of veterans in hospitals 
outside of Minnesota who once fished 
and hunted but now have all but 
forgotten what venison, or trout, or 
duck, tastes like 

God forbid that the day will come 
when any state will be too poor in 
fish or wildlife to divide the harvest 
with those who can’t take the share 
they have earned so well! 


sportsmen’s 
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Start a Chain Letter to Help Spread 
the Message of Conservation 


e call your attention to the 

letter reproduced on page 4 

of this issue. It is a proposed 
chain letter, submitted to us by a 
reader, for the purpose of promoting 
the Conservation Pledge. 

This is a great idea which should 
be followed up, for chain letters 
really work. They’re so effective, in 
fact, that their use is regulated 
closely by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. This letter will get no one in 
trouble, however; to be certain, we 
checked it with officials of the Post 
Office in New York, who told us that 
it could be mailed. 

We give our full endorsement to 
this method of promoting the Con- 
servation Pledge. We believe it can 
be an excellent means of carrying 
the message of the Pledge to millions 
of people who in their lifetime may 
never have any other opportunity 
to learn what the word ‘“conserva- 
tion”’ really means, or why natural 
resources should be protected. Com- 
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Taxes Don’t Buy 


anuary ushers in a new open 

season on taxpayers, a category 

which includes all of us. Amer- 
icans will contribute philosophically 
if not cheerfully, for we have come 
to expect that our tax dollars will 
return to us in the form of paid-in- 
full privileges to use the natura) or 
man-made wealth which is the ccm- 
mon property of all. 

For instance, from our state auto 
taxes we expect highways suitable 
to drive upon. We expect our city 
taxes to provide fire and police pro- 
tection. But we cannot expect that 
tax money will ever solve our fish 
and game problems. All the taxes 
that will be paid in 1949, or in any 
other year, will not by themselves 
provide a single legal-size trout, a 
pheasant, or a cottontail rabbit. 

If we are ever again to have a 
satisfactory supply of fish and game 
in America, we will have to start 
thinking in terms of individur' re- 


ing as a personal letter 
friend, the message will 
the more effect. 

Writing a thought down is an 
excellent way of impressing it on 
the mind, too. If a few thousands, 
or hundreds of thousands, of people 
were to copy the Conservation 
Pledge—-as would be done with this 
letter—-they would remember at 
least the sense of the message, even 
if they couldn’t later recall the exact 
wording. 

The few cents’ worth of postage 
stamps and the little time that you 
invest in this work will add up to a 
vital contribution for conservation 
education. There will be no dimes 
by return mail, no lottery tickets, 
no merchandise. You will not get 
richer at the expense of your friends 
or your friend’s friends. Yet every- 
body in the country will be richer 
in the things that money cannot 
produce—-our irreplaceable stock of 
natural resources. 


from a 
have all 


—_ 
Fish and Game 


sponsibility and spend less time with 
one eye cast on Providence and the 
other in the direction of state and 
federal treasuries. 

The apparent reasons for the cur- 
rent fish and game shortage are 
many, but basically there is only 
one: We _ haven’t replaced’ the 
amount that we have taken. There 
is very little time left to make this 
return payment. 

The responsibility lies with you 
not with any tax collector. Join a 
sportsmen’s club. If there is none 
near you, form one. Plan to restock 
your fishing and hunting areas as a 
local project. See to it, too, that your 
state conservation department keeps 
up its end. If you are convinced that 
it can and should do more in your 
area, let your voice be heard. 

Above all, don’t wait for someone 
else to carry the ball. You start run- 
ning with it, and you'll be surprised 
to see how many will string along 
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SLEIGH-RACERS PASS PRESIDENTIAL MANSION, PHILADELPHIA, ABOUT 179 
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BLENDED WHISKY 
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GOOD TASTE THROUGH THE YEARS... 





Taste the rich difference vast reserves make, 


as you enjoy this blend of true pre-war quality! 
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3Q_DAY SMOKING. TEST 
proves CAMEL MILDNESS!) 


4] In a recent test, hun- 
/ dreds of men and 


j ; 
women all across the 
country ...of all ages and 
occupations ... were closely 
observed as they smoked 
Camels—and only Camels— 
for 30 consecutive days. And 
they smoked on the aver- 
age of one to two packages 
of Camels a day. But only 
Camels! 


ey) 
4 Every week through- 


out this dramatic 30- 
day test, their throats wer. 
carefully examined by noted 


specialists —a total of 

247) exacting exami- i 
nations. And among all these 
s.nokers, chese famous throat 
specialists found not one 
single case of throat irrita- 
tion due to smoking Camels! 








Oo Yes, Camels are that 
oa ‘ —_ 
mild! But prove it 
QQ yourself. In your “T- 
Zone’’—T for Taste and T 
for Throat. Smoke Carvels 
for 30 days, with our money- 
back guarantee. (See below.) 
cet YOUR OWN TASTE 
tell you about the full, rich 
flavor of Cariei'’s choice to- 
baccos. Let YOUR OWN 
CHROAT tell you the won- 
dertui story of Camel's cool, 
cool mildness, Yes, prove 
for yourself that there's 
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Camel 30-Day Test in Your"F-Zone" 


We _G _C . Smoke Camels for 30 consecu- 
ee, Back wast * tive days. Smoke only Camels. 


If, at any time during these 30 days, You are not convinced that Camels 
are the mildest cigarette you have ever smoked, return the package 
with the unused Camels and we will refund you: full purchase price, 
plus postage. This offer is good for 90 days from this date. 


(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N., C. 
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According to a 
Nationwide survey: 


MORE DOCTORS 


SMOKE CAMEiS 
than any other cigarette 































Doctors smoke for pleasure, 
too! And when three lead- 
ing independent research or 
ganizations asked 115,597 
doctors what cigarette they 
smoked, the brand named 
most was Camel! 
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